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1 difficulty of taking a complete 
view of the extensive concerns of Bri- 
tain is very great, And after all that the 
most conscientions integrity can intend to 
communicate many contingencies will 
remain unaccounted fer, aud seme even 
unaccountable. It does not follow that 
because all cannot be accomplished, there- 
fore, nothing should be attempted. If 
all is pty Oe the circumstanees of the 
case admit, proportionate commendation 
is due to the quarter whence we derive 
such advantage. Among the most im- 
portant eooceras of Britain, there can be 
no doubt on the propriety of allotting 
a principal piace to her Finances, and 
wits them coyneciing ber trade and 





* The Finances of our country were the 
the subject of our consideration but afew 
monihs ago (April 1843) on oecasion of the 
Minister's proposal to. divert the progeeds of 
dhe Sinking Fund from their proper paspose. 
The reader is referred to shat asticle for some 
semarks which might have been introduced 
bere, The tables annexed to that article are 
well entitled to the reflection of every well. 
wisher to his country. 


‘Vor. XIV. (Lit. Pan. Sept. 1818.] 


’ 





commerce. We are old enough to re- 
member the bad system under which 
the Report of the Minister on the 
Finanges was yearly arranged, or rather 
yearly confused, ia Lord North's time. ‘Fo 
describe it as a clear and luminous state- 
ment, was rather.satirical than commen- 
datory. To suppose it could beunderstood 
without slavery of the same kind, aed 
almost to the same degree. as marks the 
Reports of the French Official Financier, 
would be doing it but little ingustiae. 
Those docymenis had, undoubtedly, truth 


for their basis; but truth so perplexedly. 


commixed with confusion, that the result 
was avy thing but clearness and order. 
Fignres are certainly the materials of 
accounts; but, a good accountant may 
prove a sorry Financier : every item may 
be gerrect, and his summation may be 
acoprate ; yet the reader may rise from 
the performance as wise as he sat down. 
We have reason to know, that the 
manner of keeping a set of books has 
sometimes proved of infinite detriment to 
a merchant in private life, Not tha any 
entry was false ; but thatthe difficulty of 


 Obigiping a general view of the concern 


was great; s@ great as to be nothing short 
of repulswe. Some of our triends go 60 
far, a6 to affirm, that many an honest 
man may ascribe his ruin to the simple 
cause of a bad manner of beok-keeping. 
If this be true, in private life, in aftairs 
comparatively of a very limited nature, 
and on a contraeted scale, of how much 
greater consequence must the mode pf 
keeping and presenting national accounts 
be! It is not sufficient. that a mere cash 
“nee shew debtor and ¢reditor:—so 
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much money received; so much money 
spent. It is necessary that the elements 
of national strength be included in the 
statement; that a reference be had to the 
power of the community to sustain what 
burdens have been laid apon it, together 
with what further are inevitable. The 
present is not the whole: the progress 
past. must be included; and with it 
whatever may hones']y be anticipated of 
the future It woald be no satisfaction to 
any wise man, that the public Treasnry 
were rich, if the people were poor : ~ that 
immense hoards were in the chests of the 
governing power, while the necessary 
capital for agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce, were drained away; and these 
were exhausted ad animi di /iquium, 
The treasires of Oriental despots, by 
accumulation, bave proved more injurious 
to the countries under their controul, 


‘ than other parts of their tyranny, muci 


more conspicuous, and seemingly more 
criminal; more, even than war itself, 
with all its ravages. We do notallude to 
the romantic collections of diamonds and 
pearls, of rubies, and sapphires, or pre- 


. cious stones, of any kind, or of all kinds, 


they never were circulating medium, and 
never could be: they can form no bisis 
for payments, from rich to poor, or from 
poor to rich: they can remanerate no 
services, generally ; and to all useful pur- 
poses they might as well have remained 
in the odosom of the mine, or at the bot- 
tom of the deep. Not so what mankind 


have agreed to regard with a respect ap- | 
proaching to reverence, under the deno- | 
mination of the precious metals; and to | 


pass and accept in full discharge of al! 
demands, and claims of payment.” Bat 
not the precious inctals only constitute 
wealth. They are artificial representatives 
of what is really valuable; more perma- 
nently; more uniformly ; "more charac- 
teristically. Only in the regulated state 
of society is their full-influence felt. Dis- 
turb that, and food, raiment, personal 
security, are fornd to be the real riches 
of man, for which he gladly relinquishes 
all the treasures of Croesus or Plutus. 


A state has aright to the. services of 
those to whom it affords protection : but 
to draw on every individual, indisctimi- 
nately, for those services, would be ‘to 
derange, often and often, the most valtia- 
ble domestic comforts, which frequently 


| 





depend on minor incidents truly local, 
or personal, or even fanciful. That at- 
tachment to home, which pervades some 
minds, is a jealous feeling, easily irritated ; 
and ill repaid by praise for dexterity tn an 
art, or under circumstances disregarded, 
not to say despised, Ovhers may possess 
different feelings, and under this impulse 
may sigh for that very distinction. Let 
these follow their impulse ; their activity, 
their zeal, their bravery. shall meet re- 
ward, The proportion between these two 
paries is the safety of a nation If all 
crowd around the hearth, and sit unmov- 
ed, happy though they be, contemplating 
the chearful blaze, the State may be ruined 
by the inroads of an enemy; and these 
incautious mortals may pay the penaliy of 
their false security, with their lives. Oa 
the other hand, if the number of those 
who boldly advance to repel the enemy, 
and oppose his ravages, year after year, 
be more than the community can main- 
tain: if, to find them food and clothing, 
the necessary supplies of life, and of their 
art, exceed the powers of those remaining 
at home, then will the machine of go- 
vernmeut fall to pieces, and the whole 
will suffer, trom the derangement, or 
inefficiency of a part. Wars long con- 
tinued have this tendency. They gradually 
weaken the body politic, they interrupt 
what wou.d be prosperity; they act by 
preventing, by retarding, by repelling: 
they diminish the national stores, while 
they hinder the formation of succeeding 
supplies. 


These principles being well considered, 
in what state is Britain? Engaged in a 
contest of Jong curation, and assailed 
by no ordinary machinations, what are 
her abilities to persevere in this warfare, 
to direct it, with some hopeful probability 
to a happy issue, and.to come out of the 
struggle safe, if not strengihened; and 
heart. whole, if not triumphant? It is well 
known that we refer to a superintending 
Providence, the concerns of nations and 
of men. Providence has not yet forsaken 
us: and Providence works by means, It 
is well known also, that in our opinion, 
the violence of the enemy has been one 
mean of our security. ‘There was a mo- 
ment when g ntler methods had rendered 
the fate of Britain much more doubtful 
than it has been, or is, under the disgusts 
ing tyranny of the Oppressor. 
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The most striking peculiarity of the 
present war, is, that in consequence of 
the felo de se conduct of France, the 
commerce of the world has centered in 
the British islands. Hence the ability of 
this country, to support the arm:es she 
maintains, is angmented by the actions of 
her enemy. If the man of blood, who 
meditates her ruin, liad first enfeebled her 
powers, and then had provoked her to 
arms; had he raised up, on the Continent, 
that antagonist Activity, which, by its 
spirit of rivalship, should have deprived 
her commerce of effect, and then-—— 
while ber commerce was in that languish- 
ing state, had assaulted her with bis usual 
desperation—ber best friends might hive 
trembled for the event. Whereas, at 
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minished without starving some depart- 
ment of the public service, we should be 
happy to witness that diminution, We 
rather desire to consider first what are 
the powers of our nation; and then—as 
all things are by comparison—what is the 
proportion between our national powers 
and our national exertions. The gloomy 
Quidnuncs of the day affirm, that appear- 
ances delude those who suppose the 
strength of Britain is not reduced; or that 
her commerce has really increased in 
value The nominal amount, say they, 
is augmented: but the augmentation is 
merely the price of additional taxation ; 
and therefore itis null: the return also, 
supposing it to be paid, in our own cur- 
rency, is depreciated ; and therefore the 





present, not only is Britain far from being 
exhausted, but, her rival, France, is in | 
the very condition to which Buonaparte 
should have reduced his intended foe, 
before he liad taiked of “ sending army 
after army,” to desiroy that Constitation 
which he could envy, though he would 
not imitate. 


The papers before us, are official re- 
ports of the state of the public finances, 
and of the trade and commerce of the 
Empire, in the eleventh year of war. 
verbally speaking; bat speaking with 
greater propriety tor the purpose of argu- 
ment, in the twenty-first year of war. 
They are, we believe, the first of their 





totals carry no conviction with them : they 
are failacious. 


To examine this question coolly, it may 
be adviseable to include a longer interval 
than most are inclined to take. It is 
clear, by the returns of our PopULATION, 
that the number of inhabitants in these 
islands is increased within the last ten years ; 
but taking an interval of fifty, or a hun- 
dred years, the increase is undeniable and 
obvious. Jt appears also, that the ratio 
is angmented from what it wasin the days 
of King William, or Queen Anne; the 
population doubles itself in less time, In 
like manner, the amount of our TRADE, 
after all allowances fairly made for depre- 





kind, circulated in their present form ; 
though ‘the art cles which compose them 
have annually beea submitted to Parlia- 
ment, 


Oar pages bear repeated witness to the 
consideration of these subjects: and our 
readers are mach better prepared for the 
ready comprehending of them, than most 
others in the kingdom. Ina fact, there is 
scarcely any subject of political importance 
on which we have not touched, which jis 
either incidentally or formally connected 
with them.* 


let enepnstenneenesnsnneessieusisiesene 


We confess that the amount of the 
fiznres involved in the calculation of our 
national expenditure, is no source of satis- 
faction to us; and could the total be di- 








* Compare Panorama, Vol. I. poge xx. 
Vol. V. p. 625. Vol. VI. p. 817. Vol. 


ciation of currency, is immensely aug- 
mented: for it was at the Restoration, 
1603, bat about two millions, in exports, 
while we imported considerably more 5 
so that the balance of trade was against 
us. 1a 1700, it reached the sum of s7z 
millions; avd afforded a balance in our 
favour of nearly three quarters of a million, 
In 1750, it was twelve mil ions and a half, 
and yielded a balance of four millions and 
three quarters, This difference is very 
great; and much more than can be justly 
attributed to the depreciation of national 
currency, in those days, In 1800 the 
amount of exports was thirly-five millions 
and three quarters ; and in 1812 it was 


forty-two millions and three quarters, 


Yet, it is perfectly well known, that some 
of our principal commodities were brought 
to market much cheaper in 1812, than in 
1800: in these, then, there cou!d be no 


VIL. p. 193. Vol. VI. p. 387, 595. Vol. fallacy occasioned by additional price, 


X. 7069. Vol. XII. p. 305. 





including the value of additional taxation, 
H 2 
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Equal consideration is due to the aug- 
mented quantity of our suirrineG ; for no 
augmentation of nominal value, can de- 
mand enlarged accommodation for the 
same quantity of goods, A hogshead of 
sugar, or a bale of cotton, occu- 
pies the same space, whether it be va 
lued at tea pounds, or at fifty pounds : 
and a ship will hold just as much and no 
more, as the goods she is laden with fill 
up, whatever change of price the owner 
may be pleased to put on them. -— 

At the Restoration (1663) the quantity 
of English shipping was, tons 5,266. In 
1700, it was tons, 273,693. in 1750 it 
was tons, 609,708. In 1800 it was tons, 
1,445,271. And in 1812, it was ton:, 
2,421,6)5. If, then, it must be acknow- 
Jedged—as most assuredly it must—ibat 
the shipping of this country is increased 
since the Restoration, and since the be- 
giwning of the last century ;—on what 
solid ground can it be affirmed, that it has 
not increased since the beginning of the 
present century, also, and this, no less than 
one million of tons ? 

But this is not all; for we find that the 


shipping of Ireland has fully maintained 
itself during the last ten years: in 1803 





it was, ships 1,065: tons 58,871: m | 


1812, it was ships 1,111, tons 75,103 
And the export of Irish manufacture has 
advanced from the value of ~£4,020,086., 
jin 1804, to £6,463 ,744 in 1812. Ireland 
must do more business than formerly, for 


“the foreign and colonial merchandize ex- 


ported is increased from 141,302. in 
1804, to £404,424. in 1812. 


The operations of war suddenly 
involve great expences in a short time. 
War destroys at once the savings and 
fragaities of ages: war is a most dreadful 
dissipator! Lately ic has not only dis- 
persed the accumulations of past periods, 
but it has anticipated the pecuniary con- 
tributions of generations yet unborn. Such 
is the nature of the funding system. Qur 
trade and commerce, then, has to meet 
not only the disadvantages, distresses and 
Josses inseparable from a state of actua! 
warfare, but to bear burdens imposed on 
Ht, before a single merchant now living 
Was in existence. What is the general 
ptate of the enormous load of British debt ? 
These Papers sntorm: us that the power 


of the Sinking Fund, to pay off a propor- 


| 
| 
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tion of the debt annually, has increased 
from six millions and a quarter, in 1804, 
to thirteen millions in 1812: so that, 
whereas it was then one seventy=seventh 
part of the whole debr, 1t 1s now one 
forty-fourth part of the whole. This 
power of repayment has gradual'y increas- 
ed to its present ability; and here it has 
been checked by the financial operations 
of the year. We are sorry for it; for, 
although it must be every way desirable 
to avoid the burden of additional taxation, 


| yet, in our judgment, the Fund experiences 


a constraint, adistraction, by thisdivers'on 
of its strength from its proper duty. lad 
it, from one forty-fourth part, arrived at 
one-thirtieth part—a\l had been right : for 
to allow its unsuspended operation ad 
tufinitum, were essential folly. 


The proportion of the Sinking Fund, 
assigned to the debt o' Ireland, has also 
advanced (rom one seventy-second part, in 
1804, to one fifty-first part in 1st2. So 
that it now pays about forty shillings, 
where it formerly paid but fifleen shillings. 


Such is the state of our trade and com- 
merce, and of our Sinking Fand. Nothing 
is here said of our Agriculture, which 
ought not to be overlooked ; as we find it 
has, by supplying our national consump- 


| tion for the last year, kept at home mil- 


lions of money which formerly were paid 
to foreigners for corn. Novbing is said of 
our mines, our forests, our fisheries, &c. 
all which, with other branches of produce, 
contribute essentially to the power of the 
community to struggle with its foes, aud 
10 meet its expences. What those expences 
are, itis now time to inquire. 

The first description of incumbrance to 
which we refer, is the UXFUNDED DEBT 
of Great Britain, which. in 1804, was 
twenty-three millions; but in 1812 bas 
increased to fi//y-three millions : making 
thirty millions 1n our disfavour. This 
sum is enormous; and probably was un- 
suspected. To bring it forward, theretore, 
to public notice, is at once an act of jus- 
tice, and an instance of manly conduct, 
It ought to be specifically pointed out. 

This opens a sceve truly wonderiul ;— 
What is the wealth of that money 
matket, which can meet fifiy mtilions ! of 
Exchequer Bills, in additian to the other 
operations of finance, loans, stocks, dis- 
counts, &c. &c.— Yet we find, by ¢onsuli- 
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ing our table of Stocks, that Exchequer 
bills were at a premium of 3, 4, or 5. 
during the whole (nearly) of last month 
That is to say, sd unimpaired was p blic 
confidence, notwithstanding this state- 
ment of the Minister, that the money'’d 
men, Jews or Gentiles, wete willing to 
give a trifle more than the real worth of 
a bill to obtain security of that descrip- 
tion. Commen sense would bave thought, 
at first sight, that all would have stood 
aloof trom papér so over issued !—lIt is 
not the first time common sense bas been 
unable to explain the phenomena of the 
Stocks’ market. But,—what resources, in 
point of cash capital, does this competition 
imply !—The unfunded debt of Ireland 
does not appear to exceed a moderate 
proportion:—about two millions and a 


half. 


The Supplies voted for the several years 
of the war form the first table in the 
series; but this is not a fair statement 
of the whole expence for any one year; 
as distant services cannot be brought to 
account. ‘The second table shews the 
money raised, or voted to be raised, in 
Great Britain, yearly; partly by taxes, 
partly by borrowing. The third table 
shews the same for Ircland. 


It is worth while to add these sums to- 
gether: they shew the money raised in 
ten years by this poor petty island. 


Great Britain. Ireland. 
S903 «00. BBO... . 


3804:.... 30,892,857 .... 9,418.372 


1605’;... 48,109901..... 7,732,894 
4800-.... 42,870,077 .... 8,051,034 
1807 ...'.. 39,576,870 .... 8,292,905 
1808'.... 38,491,827 .... 9,341,782 
1809'.... 48,251,874 .... 8,835,010 
1810.... 44,914,715 9,529,912. 


ISiL..., 40,873,531 11,617,035 
1812.... 50,610,950 .... 11,200,500 
1313..... 62,225,730 .... 13,700,000 


J02,731,389 
» + 6+ 408,005, 094 
Total..... .«- 500,787,383 


468,005,004 
Great Britain .. 





And-this is not the whole: nor can it be 
so hetle'as «si1X KUNDRED MILLIONS OF 
MONEY, STERLING, 


5,001,330 | 


Judge now of the value set by Britons 
on the Constitution of their country ! 
This som—matchless by any other state ! 
they have expended in defending the 
Throne, the Altar, the Royalty, and the 
Peasantry, of this highly favoured island. 
Nor have they withheld their lives; for, 
in what part of the world have they not 
met, fought, and vanquished the satellites 
of that tyrant who has announced himself 
as their intentional oppressor ? 


Facts afford a still more extended ap- 


tic: for these We may look abroad as well 
as at home; and while we form somewhat 
of an estimate, however slight, let us be 
most deeply grateful fer our happiness ; 
which, though great in itself appears won- 
defuily enhanced by the comparison. 


Add now, what the ambition of a single 
man has cost, Portugal, Spain, Italy, 
Germany, Prussia, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Russia ;—then add what it 
has cost France herself ——and calculate, 
if it be within the power of human calcu- 
lation, the value of property consumed, 
of beneficial plans ruined, of domestic 
peace and comfort annihilated, of lives, — 
most valuable lives! lost. —Add the moraf 
effects ot this most unboanded guilt, i 
principles corrupted, talents abused, fands 
seized, misery communicated, the affec- 
tions of the heart vitiated, and every bope- 
ful feeling perverted into a cause of eala- 
mity and woe! The powers of language 
fail under the attempt,—ihe caleulations 
of figures are the petty play-things of 
childrea, compared to the enormous mass 
of this prodigious wickedness! 





The Angel of death may repdse most 
unlimited confidence in the abiliiies of 
him who sowell seconds bis efforts! Who 
hike bim undervalaes humaii life,, aod 
suffering ?—who like him triumphs in 
buman inisery, which he calls liberty ?— 
Let him triumph ; let him laugh ; but be 
it remembered, that other accounts are 
kept ;—the ennmeration is complete in 
| the registers of the recording Angel, who 
} at the proper time shall preseat the-full 

summation to ‘the cye of the guilty— 
j then averted from the pevetrating. look 
| of Divine Justice, and mtreauvg rocks, 

bills, mountai to fail on him, and hide 
bim trom the terror then felt; and 
\ the punishment there BEGINING. 
H 3 
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Public Funded Debt of Great Britain. Public Funded De bt of Ireland, im Irish 
p Currency. 
¥ :, Froporsign. of rae: Per ~ | Proportion of 
_ Total Debt. Sinking Fund. Pra ancien aad ‘Cosi Total Debt. {Sinking Fund. bar ot  Peeser] to 
ending Debt ending ’ Debt. 
ae Pet £ | £. iy i ih eee 
os 2 " | £. £. 
1804../ 513,008,978 | 6,252, tH 1-77th. 1804..) 43,019,325] 552,133} 1-72d, 
1805..| 603 425,792 | 6.834 11 1-72d. 1805..| 53,296,350! 686,683) 1-724. 
1806..} 640,752,103 | Np 566, 539 | 1 68th, ras te maiz ASS ‘ 
1806..' 58,344,690 781.792 1-68ih. 
1807..| 669 652, 846) 8 237, 258 | 1-64th. R07 64.721.356 | 886,372) 1-66th 
1808. .| 657,689,958 | 9.291 91 1 47th nh ona ly “oy a Pg 
> ni ae) 220) Oe 22 ihe 1808 . 70,647,783 | 989,384! 1-63d. 
o> peal Od ALT a fold Hit 1809..| 76,110,856 1,090,376 1-6 1st. 
ob a BA SRS TI0, 30,509,392) 1-516 1819..| 81,510,856 | 1,205,946, 1-58rh. 

- | 742,239-101 11,171,949 1-4&th. Sti... 89,728 992 | sarraie | 1-56th. 
1812..| 771,370 396 11,992,814 1-46th. 1819.. 92,729,992 | 1,482,971 | 1-52d. 
1813..! 812,013, 13 35 13,013,914 1-44th. 1813.. 102,836,992 | 1,661,042 1-5 lst. 

Sum to be provided by GREAT BRITAIN, within the Year 1813. 

Interest of Public Funded Debt, Charges of Management, and Sinking £. £. 

Fund, including addition to Sinking Fund in preseut Session....... » $34,939,534 
SOterept Ga Tee LORD, 2.64 cc cge cows ve du os xe Sewage seaessedrs 496,277 

; ———e | BGS O TE 
Proportion of the following Charges, viz. 

Civil Government of Scotland, Peusions on Revenue, Militia and 

Deseiters be Bounties for promoting Fisheries, &c. for the 

ES yh 2 ES Ae a aI ae CHM FS. : ‘ 35,000 
Charges of Cullection” and ‘Management of the Revenue ‘of "Geeat 

Britain and Ireland.......... : 4,099,000 
Civil List and other Charges on tne " Conselidated. Fond of "Great Britain, : 

and Civil List and permancat Grants for lrclaud ......--.0..--- As 2,038,000 








15-17 of £6,972;000 6,152,000 


Separate Charges of Great Britain :— 


On Consolidated Fund..........cecescceseee cone £35,300 
Loyalty Loan repaid. . fied aae Me alyeWe a's 84.29 171,836 
Interest on Exchequer “Bull BS. 0 coececccceerecseercs 1,800,000 

Do. on Debentures.... se crcees 40,000 
To Sinking Fund for Exchequer Bills “gaprovided for 260,000 
To discharge Exchequer Bills (Vote of Credit, 1812) 3,000,000 


Si sssoal .  §,307,136 


Supplies voted, including Vote of Credit £5,200,000..-+-++ ss eeeeee ‘£7 1,550,00 : 


Deduct Proportion of Supplies t be defrayed by Ircland....,..... 8,417.0: 


——————. 65,133,000 


Sum to be provided by IRELAND, Irish Currency. 


Interest of Public Funded Debt, &c....... aio sie e's «ey alas ae se 
Proportion of the following x Chars 2eS, Ud. 
Civil Government of Scotland (Pensions on the Hereditary Revenue of 
Great Britain) Militia and Dessviens Warrants, Bounties tor promoting 


Fisheries, &c. for the United Kingdom ...... Ba ae aees awh eee oe £905,100 
Charges of. Collection and Management ...... .0.0 ee cece ee cece ces 4,441,000 
Civil List and other permanent Charges.....0 0 cece se ccce cece cceens 2,207,800 


——_ 





2-17 of £7,553,900 
Separate Charges of Ireland, viz. 


Interest on Exchequer Bilis ..... eeores esos ee £125,500 
To Sinking Fund for Treasury Bills D APE es 2: 604 
Supplies voted 1813....... Sega ete eee ons pGh aches ecscese £77:512,500 


Deduct Proportion defray cd by | Gicat Britainse secesessecerseeeccesse 68,394,000 


H4 


£110,027,447 


£5,425,400 


888,700 


147,104 


9,118,500 


—_—--— 


£15,579,704 


























































toi} 
Money Raised, or Votetl to Be Raised 


in Great Britarn, for the Service of 
Great Britain, by Taxes, and by Bor- 
‘ ROWING, 
{1803, 1904—for the purpose of comparison with 1819:] 


— 


























1803. 1804. | 1813. 
Actua! Sur- 

plus, Con- f£. £. fe 

solidated Fsted. 

Fund .... | 4,561,002) 2,452,857 500,000 
Annual Du- 

ties . 2,750,000! 2,750,000! 3,000,000 
War’ Taxes; - | 4,500,000)15,440,000'21,000,000 
Lottery ,.. 400,000} 250, 000) 200, pen 
Total Taxes £/12;211,002120,802,857124,700,000 

Money Bor- gy | 

rowed: | 
Loan, ...... |10,000,000 pen 
Exchequer ? 

Bills funded| “—— — | — — 115,755,700 
Debentares..| — — _ 800,000 
Total Money | 

Borrowed £ |10,000,000) 10. ,000 ;000,37;555,700 
Total Money 

haised,&c.£ |22,211 ster 892,857) o2sa56, 700 








Money Raised for Inetann (in Irish | 











Currency). 
[1803, 1804—for the purpose of comparisoh with 1918.) 
1803. 1804. 1813: 
Produce of Ordi- --|—— —--| ——--— 
naty Revenues}; 2. “x #£: 
paid into Ex- Est. 
chequer..... 2,823,670,3,293,372) 5,200,000 
Money Raised 
by Loan : 
In Great Britain |2,166,666 4,875 000) 6.500,000 
Treland 14,000, 1,250, 000) 2;000,C00 





Total Revenues f 
and Loans £ pon 5330 9 418,972 13,700,000 


Official Value of Exvoxts from Great 
: Britain. 





Irish 


| Briush | 
Produce 


Fore 
| Produce and | and Cobenial 
Year! = Manu- Metchan- | & Manu- 
end-| factures. dizer factiures. 
ing } } 


5 Jan. 
| g\ # 


ir ie 


lits 
| foe 4 
1805 23,935,793 10,515,574|? duce. 194 451,367 
1806 25,004,337) 9,552,423| 398; 085 (34,954, 845 
1807 27,402, as 8,789,368) 335,131 136,527,184 


Tctal. 








£ |e 
1864 27,252,027) 9,326,468 


1808 25,171,422] 9,105,827) 254,322! 34,566,571 
1809 26,091,962) 7,397,901} 464.404 34. 554,207 
1810 35. 104,132)14,680,524° 502,244 50,286,900 





181 § 34,923 375 10,471,941| 474,343 45.869,859 
181224,131,734| 7,975.396| 302,541 52,409. 691 
18)3 31,943,302)1 1,508,053! 489,506 43,241,541 





Mr: Smith's Musica Antiqua. 


31,578,495 


fio# 
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Musica Antiqua. A Selection of Musie, 
of this and other Counties, from the Coms 
mencement of the Twelfth, to the Begin-. 


ning of the Eighteenth Century, &c. By 
Jovn Stafford Smith, 2 Vols. folio, pp. 
of Music 211, of Preface 11. Price, ta 


Subseribers, 21. 9s. Preston, London, 
18i2. 

The first sentence of the preface to this 
elaborate work startled us.--‘t In all 
countries, and in all ages, the first and 
principal application of Music bas. been 
uniformly to the purposes of - religious 
worship.”——That such ought to have 
been the application of Music is reeaily 
allowed; bot we fear, that as Jubal, the 
father of those who hahdle the harp and’ 
organ, was a descendant! in the family of, 
Cain, so the harp and organ have been 
much more extensively hantlled among 
joyous Cainites, than by the more sedate’ 
and pious sens of Abel, ot of Seth. Be 
this as it might, the hisiory of music, is 
at all times an interesting subject; and 
not the less so, because this allusion na» 
turally divides it into Devotional and Fa- 
miliar, 

We have often regretted that so little, 
| should really be kuown. on the style of 
| musical performance that prevailed m-the 
| classic ages. ‘Phere can be no door, -but 
' what the music addressed to the Gods, 
| by the Greeks and the kgyptians, was at 
times slow and solemn, at other times 
| sprightly and-gay. Thecustom of dancing’ 
ieee and atonnd the altar implies; of 
| necessity, changes in the steps, and 
ichanges in the ste; s imply, with equal 
| necessity, variations of time in the musi- 
} cal notes: by whicl: thosé steps were regue 
lated It should seem also, that the: 
| powersof different instrumeuts, were best 
| suited'to graveror to lighter airs of music 
some mark slow time’to mrost advantage ; 
for others the time cannot be too rapid. 
The practical inferences from this obser 
vation are felt by every lover of music. 
Bat, in cur opinion, the historical infer- 
ences demand’ elucidation ; and some of 
them are susceptible of it. 

To endeayour to ascend to the absolute 
origin. cf music is hepeless, though we 
know'there must bave been such arrerigin.- 
The buman voice was, no doubt, the first 
music: and instruments did but accom- 
pany that. The art, asan art,;was im- 
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improved after instruments became ob- 
jects of attention ; as they were perfected, 


music was studied as a science; and the |: 


infivitude of its combinations, its melo- 
dies, and its harmonies, furnished matter 
of deep reflection, and profound inge- 
nuity, to those who patronized, and those 
who composed it. The modes of Hindoo 
music have been illustrated by Sir W. 

ones. The simple forms of some of the 

Hindoo instruments marks thenvas little 
other than first thoughts. The general 
nature. of the musical instraments men- 
tioned in Scripturé, our most ancient au- 
thority, is sufficiently known, from the 
labours of Calmet ; yet some particulars re- 
main untouehed, which though gleanings, 
have their importance, ’ 

» The inquisitive Dr. Barney, quotes the 
passage, but has not attempted to throw 
aay light on the natire of the instroments: 
used in the celebration of Nebuchad- 
negzar's magnificent feast, at the inaugus 
ration o1 his Golden Image, Dan. iii. 5. 
Yet there can be no doubt, bat what that 
“most powerful Sovereign would assemble, 
and -did assemble, in his metropolis,: the 
most famous musicians, with the most 
admired kinds of instruments, and very 
sirprizing it is, to find, among these, a 
considerable proportion of Greek. The 
names given to them are absolutely Greek 
names writtea in Hebrew letters, What- 
ever may be thought of Xataros,—Psal~ 
terion, and Symphoniah, are certainly 
Greek terms.. How came they to be in 
use at Babylon ?}—~ was Grecian music 
admired in that city at that time? This 
is tendered the moré remarkable by the 
fact, that the Atabs; to.this day, speak of 
music under the Greek term Moussicah, 
and Mowsstki:; and musical instruments 
they call Mousstcaouiat; 

It is true-that. Moussicah also signifies, 
among the Arabs; an instrument of music, 
of the fistulous. or reeded kind, which is 
ne other than the pipe of Pao, Whence 
should this naine be applied to this instra- 
ment; among hordes so roving, and so 
little likely to. borrow from their westero 
neighboars ? 

it-cannot be supposed that we have any 
design ot supplying the omissions in 
Dr. Burney's learned and extensive re- 
searches; but by: pointing them out, we 
may prove the means of directing tie 
researches of gentletnen whose-taste leads 
them to such inguiries, and whose leisure 











that this Psalm was thus performed, we 


and opportunity ate favourable to the 
purpose. 

Proceeding it) the Preface to the 
work before us, we read that “‘ the 
early Church admitted only so very mo- 
derate an inflexion of the voice, that it’ 
more resembled reading than singing :’” 
and in this, we apprehend, the an- 
cient Church was warranted, by the. imi- 
tation which it thought proper to adopt, 
of the ancient Jewish mode of performing 
its solemn songs. The object was in-’ 
struction tothe hearer ; no less than praise 
to the Deity. Here, also, Dr. Burney’ 
has failed: for although he furnishes a 
separate chapter on Hebrew music ; 
yet he does not seem to have had any 
fixed notion of the manner in which the 
Psalms were performed in the Terhple. 
A few words on this subject may con~ 
tribute to: shew that there yet remain, 
points of history to be cleared, be- 
fore we can propetly be said to uridéerstand* 
even the matter of otr daily public devo- 
tion. It is apparent, from, the composi- 
tion of Psalm. cxxxvi, that it was per-, 
formed by ¢wo persons, or by one reader, 





answered by asecond, ora band. A few 


lines will demoustraté this: e. gr. 

A. O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good— 
B. For his mercy enditreth for ever f 

A. To him that sinott Ezypt'in their first born 
B. For Hits’ mercy eadureth for ever! 


A. And brought out Istéel front’ aniong then— 
B. For his mercy endureth for ever f 


A. With a strong hand, and with a sttetched oat 
arm— 
B. For his mercy enduereth for ever / 

If we read this Psalm, omitting the 
burden, it proves to be a historical narra- 
tion of God's favours to [srael: as in the 
foregoing quotation ; inthe following, also, 
and throughout the whole, 

To Him which smote great kings;- 
A.d slew famous kings, 

’ Sihon king of the Amorites, 
And Og'king of Bashan, 
And gave their land for a heritage,» 
A heritage unto Israel. 


to the hearer, combined with musical 
effect, when performed. in public. And 
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learn from .Ezra, iii. 11. ‘* The Levites 
sang together —in praising, and 
Givin thanks to the Lord, for he is gool— 


For his mercy endireth fur ever 


towards Israel. And al! the people shout- 
ed with a great shout in (2, praising 
the-Lord.””—Ubless the Levites sung (01 
said) ove verse, and the whole people 
present repeated the choras—shouting 
with a great -hout——the history is not 
reducible to common sense 
’ It is probable that the éurden of other 
Psalms was really thus repeated, though 
not always marked; £. gr. Psalm cvi. 
A, Haliclujah. O give thanks unto the Lord, 
for he 1s good— 
For his mercy endureth for ever $ 
Who can utter the mighty acts of the Lord ?-- 
For his mercy endureth for ever ! 
Who can shew forth all bis praise ?— 
For his mercy endureth for ever ! 

There is one Psalm (the cxviii.) which 
seems to have employed a still greater 
number of voices: 

A. O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good— 
B. . For his mercy endureth for ever ! 


A. Let Israel now say that, 
Israel. His mercy endureth for ever ! 

A. Let the House of Aaron now say that, 
Ho. of Aaron. 
A. Let them that fear the Lord say that, 
Stationary Men. His mercy endureth for ever / 


His mercy endureth for ever { 


Had this idea been well considered by 
Dr. Burney, he would not have derived 
the early music of the Christian Church 
JSrom Pagan rites. He would have found 
it to his purpose to insist that no Jews by 


Apostles were, could have adopted either 
poetiy or music trom performances com- 
posed in honour of Jupiter or Apollo, of 
Venus, or Flora Nay, more, had he 
perceived the imitations [or copies ?| of 
the early Christian hymns, preserved in 
the Revelations, he would have perceived 
a continvation of Jewish mapbagement, 
with every probabiliiy of Jewish musical 
air having been their accompaniment. 


Rey. v. 9. 


And they sung a new ode, saying, 
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Thou art worthy to take the book, 

And to open the seals thereof ; 

For, thou wast slain, 

And hast redeemed us to God by thy blood, 

Out of every kindred, and tongue, 

And people, and nation ; 

And hast made us kings and priests to our God ; 

And we shall reign over the earth. 

And I beheld, and I heard the voice of 
many Angels rourd about the throne, and 
the living creatures, and the elders ; and their 
number was myriads of myriads, and thou- 
sands of thousands, saying, with a loud 
voice, 


Worthy is the Lamb that was slain 

To receive the power, and the riches, 

And the wisdom, and the strength, 

And the honour, and the glory, and the blessing ! 


It might be thought that the Apocalyptic 
writer having employed a chorus so ex- 
tensive as myriads of myriads, and thou- 
sands of thousands—shouting with a great 
shout, like Israel in the days of Ezra,— 
should have been content; but he intros 
duces a second chorus still more powertul 
than the first ; in fact, universal. 


And every creature which is in heaven and 
on the earth, aud such as are in the sea, heard 
I, saying, 

To Him who sitteth on the Throne, 
And to the Lamb, 

Be the blessing, and the honour, 
And the glory, and the power, 

For ever and ever, Amen, 


And the fuur living creatures answered Amen! 


The tone of this anthem little resembles 
a Pagan hymn. It marks the close of 


| a division of this mysterious book ; and 


such another we have at the close of the 


nation and religious profession, as the | Vision of the seals, chap. vii. 10, 11, 12. 


It is remarkable, also, that the hundred 
and forty-four thousand Jews which were 
sealed, are represented as singing a new 
Ode, which no man could learn (to repeat) 
but themselves, chap xiv. 3. which proves 
that sacred songs were then composed in 
Hebrew (so that no Greck Christian could 
repeat them,) and were sung by that 
people. ‘That people, nevertheless, are 
quickly afterwards described as furnishing 
an Ode which the writer calls “Of 
Moses,” and intermingling it withanother, 


which he calls the ‘* Ode of the Lamb ;” 


, 
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—they appear to have been performed in 
alternate stanzas ; 


Sonr of Moses. 
Great and marveilous are thy works, 
Lord God Almighty ! 
Song of the Lamb. 
Just and true are thy ways, 
Thou King of Saints / 
Song of Moses. 
Who shall not fear thee, O Lard, 
And glorify thy name? 
Song of the Lamb. 
Inasmuch as Thou only art Holy, 
Therefore all rations shall come ard worship 
before thee ; 
Inasmuch as thy judgments are made mani- 


fest. 


To pursue these thoughts to their propey 
inferences would lead us too much beyond 
our intention ; but they bear very strongly 
on the article with which the selection 
before us opens, which is, the “* Te Deum 
Laudamus’ of St. Ambrose, who died in 
the year 399, and is the most ancient 
specimen of Church Music known to 
exist. It is supposed that corruptions had 
crept into it, previous to the days of 
Grecory, 570, who restored it, as nearly 
as possible, to its original state. It is 
certainly very ancient; andis here given 
from Meibomius's Translation of the Seven 
Greek Authors, from Lucas Lossius, 
Dirata, and Merbeck, of Windsor. These 
authors assert, that they obtained originals 
of great age, and the general agreement 
of their copies is no small proot of their 
authenticity. The shape of the notes, &c 
is the form it has assumed under the |) inds 
of transcribers ; but the melody is not af- 
fected by that. The original manner of 
performing it must always continue in 
some degree doubtful. It is, nevertheless 
avery curious example. 

The article which follows is of a totally 
different cast. It is the most ancient spe- 
cimen known of the English ballad. Mr. 
Smith observes, that the composition of 
the music is ** coufessedly irregular ;” 
but, we apprehenJ, that the copy be bas 
followed is also imperfect. Dr. Burney 
aod Sir John Hawkins have given ii ;— 
but a combination selected frem all three 
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cannot copy the music) will prove this. 
It 1s a pasioral, de-cribing that pleasing 
time of the year when spring is in its 
beauty ; before the heats come on. This 
it marks by the actions of animals, and 
the appearance of vegetables : but to read, 
as Mr. S. does, ** Summer is come in,” is 
to change the ideas compleiely, and to 
faisity toe whole of them. By diminishing 
trom [or adding toj the syllatles of the 
Metre the relation between the words and 
the music is violated ; and, of course, the 
expression is annwied. For though the 
original may not be tied to strict time, 
yet certainly ‘the principal or acceuted 
words, were inteuded to be marked by 
their falling on accented notes. The 
ballad is so beautiful, it will besr repeti- 
tion; as we read it complete, by suppo- 
sition. 

Summer is y-cummenin: 

Loud singeth the Cuc cvo ; 

Groweth seed ; 

And bloweth mead ; 

And spriazeth now the wood anew: 

Now sing cuc-coo, cuc-coo. 

Ewé bleateth after lamb ; 

Loweth after calf the cow 3 

Bulluc sterteth ; 

Buck he verteth ; 

Well singeth the cuc-coo: 

Cuc-cuo: cuc-coo : 

Well singesc thou cuc-coa: 

Ne swik thou never nu. 
j.¢. Mayst thou never cease thy present notes 


This song is supposed, by the most judi- 
cious, to be as old as the reign of Henry 
If. or the middle of the 13th century: 
and it is most likely that had we perfect 
copies of the music, which certainly is 
something less ancieat than the sung, and 
is a Canon and catch united, that Dr. 
Burney’s complaint of the incorrect imita- 
tion of the cuckoo’s notes would not be 
found applicable. The ma ic is as pastoral 
as the words; and when favoured by 
tuneful voices, must have highly delighted 
our rustic ancestors. As it was sung in 
succession, itis likely that allowances were 
made for great freedoms among the singers ; 
which now would be, mere properly 
termed, ‘ irregularities.” We consider 
Mr. S. as undervalaing it, when he des- 


Lay 











would probably prove superior to either, 
A consideration of the Poetry (for we 


cribes it as an infugtine attempt at ree 
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Anothet little séng, perhaps still more 
ancient, is greatly damaged in transcrip- 
tion: it should, as we concéive, be read, 
not in the plaral, but in the singular 





The fowl is in the frith : 
The fish is in the flood : 
And I, mon (must) I wax wode (mad) 
Such sorrow I[ walke with, 
For best of bone and blood ! 
It must strike every body who recollects 
the unsettled state of our language an- 
ciently, that the copyists, not always fa- 
voured with musical ears, would confuse 
their transcripts of music, even more than 
Adm Scrivenoure did his transcripts of 
Chaucer, to the great indignation of that 
immorial bard; and to the great embar- 
rassiment of readers, ages afierwards. 
Many of the succeeding articles are 
French Chansons and dances; in which 
his Majesty of Navarre forms a prin- 
cipal fizare : nor is his Majesty of England, 
Henry VIII, forgot. These, however, 
interest us Jess than the poetry, with the 
original music of Middleton's ‘* Witch,” 
the original, which Shakespeare himself 
condescended to consult. We transcribe 
the words, which are traly poetical, 
Come away! comé away ! 
Hecket, Hecket, O come away ! 
Lcome with all the speed I may. 
Where’s Stadlin ?—Here. 
Where’s Puckell ?—Here. 
And Hoppo too, and Helway too ; 
Welack but you. We lack but you. 
Lome away! make up the counte, 
I will but "noint ;: and'then I'll mount. 
Hete contes one to fetch his dues ; 
A’kiss, a rul!, a sip of blood, 
Afid why stay’st thou so long, I muse, 
Since the air’s so fresh and good. 
_O, art thoa come? What news ? 
All goes well ;—To our delight 
Either come, or else reluse. 
Now | am furnished for the flight: 
Now I go; Onow I fly: 
Malkin my sweet spir’t and 4. 
O whata dainty pleasure is this ! 
To ride in the air 
Wien the moon shines fair, 
And sing and wy and kiss! 
Qver woods, high rocks, and mountain:, 
Ove: scas, o'er crystal founwins, 
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Over stecples, tow’rs and turrets, 

We fly by night, ’mongst troops of spirits: 

No ving of bells to our cars sounds: 

No how!s of wolves, or yelps of hounds’: 
No, nor the noise of water breach ; (brach) 


Nor ravenous throat ous height can reach. 


This song, perhaps, may render it more 
than doubtful whether the Hecke of the 
Play be really the Hecate of learned Com- 
meotators on Shakespeare; meaning 
thereby the Hecate of classic antiquity ; 
if not, it is one blunder the less in our 
immortal bard. The music to this song 
is composed with spirit and character , 
and the sudden rise of octaves, and mre 
than octaves, strikingly imitates the sup- 
posed screaming of a witch, or her 
familiar. 


And though we cannot place the author 
of ‘“* Gammer Gurton'’s Needle,” on the 
same form with Shakespeare, yet when 
we evidently discern corruption, it is dué 
to truth to restore a passage, especially if 
it affect the history of our language. The 
redundance of negatives which now of- 
fends us, was formerly thought an in- 
dication of strength in our English tongue, 
Mr. S. gives, ‘* / cannot eate my meat,” 

It should stand :— 

I cannot eat, 
But litth meat; 
My stomach is mot good : 
But I do think, 
That [ can drink, 
With him that wears a hood. 

Many of the songs of the early time 
of Janes J. have a delicacy and flow of 
language highly favourable to the politer 
part of the nation by which they were 
composed, Whileothers, now become his- 
torical documents, instruct us ov the pre- 
vailiug. manuers of the times, their pas- 
sions, prejadices, and foitles. Among 
these, the censorious may be allowed to 
place that too lively desire of admiration, 
which had recourse to artificial charos. 
The ait of the Colourist, might, occasi- 
onally triamph over the unsvspiciods pa- 
ture of the manly Briton ; but that-it did 
not always escape detection, witness the 
tollowing song :— 

Is "t for a gtace, or is *t for some mislike, 
When others give the lip, you give the cheek > 
Some take it for a price in your! ehaviour¢ 
But, 1 do rater think it for @ favoar: 
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Wherefore, to shew the kindness of my love, 

I'll leave poth lip and check to kiss your glove : 

Ask not the cause : but, if you'll be acquainted, 

Your glove’s perfumed —your lips and cheeks 
are PAINTED. ‘ 


Mr. J. S.. Hawkins, to whom Mr, 
Smith is obliged for his preface, has in- 
troduced remarks at some length on the 
minstrells, their skill and character. He 
deduces the origin of the profession from 
the monasteries. 


He goes so far as to say, 


The melodies appear to have been composed 
be the verv persons who furnished the words ; 
they were evidently produced from Church 
compositions, by the method of flourishing 
or descaniing upon the plain chant of the 
Chorch ; or to speak more conformably to mo- 
dern ideas, by composing variations on parts 
of the Church service, as their foundation. 

All our early melodies, Seorch, Irish, and 
Welsh, no doubt derived from the same 
source, the minstrels will be found, on éx- 
amination, to have sprung from the munsirel 
practice of descanting or singing extempore on 
the plaiat chant, or plain song of the Church. 

Thus qualified by their education to teach 
what, it must be confessed, none were likely 
better to undersiand, it is no matier ot sur- 
prize, that the minstrels and monks should 
‘have been for some centuries, the only teaci- 
ers of music in Europe. Travelling frou 
place to place, and from the court of one 
prince to that of another, as the minstrels 
particularly did, they had opportunities of 
disseminating the principles of musical eru- 
dition; and in proportion to the degree of 
elegance and politeness to which their audi- 
tors had arrived, would be the disposition of 
those who heard their performances, to cnlii- 
vate aud practise the arts of music and poeiry. 


We conceive it may be laid dowr, 
as a general principle that customs which 
have met with universal acceptance among 
mankind, are of earlier date than appears 
at first sight. Among the Bards of Weles 
in the most antient times, we meet with 
a class not uniike the minstrels ; — 
they travelled to the dwellings of the 
opulent, and there entertained the family 
and guests. The same may be said of the 
Harpers of Caledonia; and the same may 
be said, also, of travelling musicians, 
another title for minstrels, among the 
Grecks. Homer himself might be a 
Sainstrel, for aught that appears to the 
goutrary.; and so might Phemius whom 
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he commemorates as spared by Ulysses 
from his vengeance on the suitors, and 
their companions. Traces of the same 
custom might be fouad in later writers ; 
Lucian, for instance, with his travelling 
image of Cybele, might justify the infe- 
rence. Such musicians dea abound in Ita- 
ly: and in the evenings the towns echoed 
to their notes, addressed to some Jighted- 
up image of the virgin. That a branch 
of ovr present music, is derived from the 
minstrels, may readily be granted; but 
from whom did they derive their skill, 
and their subjects? Absolute oriyinality 
is a scaice commodity : and we conjecture, 
that the minstrels themselves were des- 
cendants from prior performers of a si- 
milar description. The subject deserves, 
at least, further examination; with a 
reference to this view of it. 


On the whole we announce this work 
to the curious in music with great pleasure. 
Science must not be sought for in it, un 
less in an infant state: the pieces it con- 
tains will not generally please a modern 
ear ; nevertheless they form a consider- 
abie article in the history of music, and 
may gratify those who are desirous of 
knowing with what kinds of musical 
compositions the amateurs of former days 
were delighted. 


The compiler closes his remarks by ob- 
serving that, 


By raising from the dust, compositions of 
great merit in their day, we ase enabled to 
trace the niee gradations, by whieh music 
has advaaced to its present state of perfection. 
We perceive the #aux-bourdon introducing 
the Cantus-fiactus and Counterpoint; the 
upper pari, broken inio quicker nates, bee 
coming Descant; and Descant ia the Four 
teenth Ceutury, succeeded by the Kieta Mu 
sica; afterwards, ibe practice of asusi¢ ims 
proved, by the adunisston of the extraordinary 
semitanic iitervals, suchas © sharp, E flat, 
&e. and this knowledge atdength opened the 
road to the regular combinaiiog and sesolu- 
tion of discord with concord. wo extrane- 
ous fourth was to be found im the Greek scale 
of tetrachords, nor in the Roman diagram of 
hexachoids So laie even as the year 1680, 
Fux, the famous Chapel-master to the Em- 
peror of Germany, declared mi contra fa to be 
diakoles. The disvllowances at thet time 


have since been worked up with exqnisite 
taste; but new harmonies modulation is se 
loaded with semitonie passages, that they 
ust, in detenminiag abe acy aud gwde of 
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composition, is, in some degree lost; for the 
superior knowledge of ins stramenial effect, 
possessed by Havdo, Mozart, Beethoven, aad 
others, by no means compensates for the want 
of that monly, open, clear, vocal melody, 
which elaracierized the works of Mr. Han- 
del, and of those great mmasters who wrote in 
his dignificd manner. 
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On the Sacrifice of Christ; its Natare, 
Value, and Ethcaey, a Discourse, &e. By 
I. P. smith, D.D. 8vo. Pp. 97. Price 
3s. Conder, London: 1813. 

PARTICULAR circumstances have given 
an importane se to this discourse indepen- 
dent of the subject treated on in it, which 
itself is of the very first importance 

Those circumstaoces are not betere us; 

and if they were, we know not how far 

it would be our duty to recoznize them. 

We therefore shal} consider the discourse, 

including is subject, as if no rumours re- 

dating to it had reached our reporters. 
his performance bearsevident marks of 
extensive research and i | Jabour. It 


is, perhaps, too learned, for a popular | 


address ; 1 is argnmentative and anxious 
The writer felt himself surrounded by 
antagonists; and his sermon might bor- 


row a title from Bishop Horsley, as —a | 


“* Tract in Controversy with A. and B.” 
The opinions it supports will be op- 
posed by contrary epinions; the learning 
it displays will be combsted by other 
Jearning. Testimonies, avtient or mo- 
derp, ave rarely uninterrapiedly uniform, 
on any subject; and, therefore, fair ana- 
Jogy aad upright common sense, are not 


usually deemed critical, Wheu these are 
available, simplicity is not distant ; and 
conviction closely follows, 

Independant of theological dogmata, 
the subject of Sacrifice is curious aad in- 
teresting. The rite prevailed as an articie | 
of religion throvghout the globe, in the 
remotest ages, in all states of society ; 
and evidently, wherever we trace it, was 
derived from a prior source. No rational 
cause can be assigned for its origin. It is 
au unnatural practice. It has nothing in 
common with any moral principle, or feel- 
ing of the human keart. Neither is it 
pions, devovional, or religious by any na- 
aural association of ideas. It is beyond 


all doub: of arbitrary appointment,—by 
whom ?—when ?—and where ? 

To answer these questions, we examine 
with anxiety the most ancient records ; 
but none of them furnishes a history of 
the institution of Sacrifice. Those of the 
Greeks mention the rite; but not its 
origin: those of the Egyptians, so far as 
| Our acquaintance wiih them extends, de- 

scribe it—but as received from their an- 
1cestors: in those of the Hindoos, we 
| find it; and diversified by so many forms, 
- plainly prove it had existed for ages. 
The Mosaic narrative demonstrates its an- 
| tiquily ; and associates it with the first fa- 
| mily of mankind; but it furnishes no 
| clear history of the original ex: ample; and 
| it teaches us by inference, not by direct 
information. 
We are reduced, therefore, to the ex- 
ercise of reason; and to propositions guid- 
>} ed by analogy. If Sacrifive existed as a 
| reli gious riteamong the first family of our 
| race, is Ww rth our while to enquire 
| 
| 


what other religions observance is coeval 
with it? with what was it originally in- 
terwoven ?——Can we obtain by reflect- 
| ed light that illnstration of this obscure 
| but every where prevailing practice, which 

may yoide our opinion, and by possibility, 
sat'sfy our curiosity ? 

We know but one other religious ob- 
| servance of equal antiquity :—the Sabba- 
| tical rest. That entered into the scheme 
' of the Creator, for the benefit of his Crea- 
| ture; and for that he made special provi- 
sion among the ordinances of Heaven, 


| 


The planet 


seidom our best guides even on enquiries | Which nightly changes in her circling ord, 


is a perpetual witness to this; and no man 

of understanding and information will de- 

ny the relevancy of this testimony to that 
| institution, We may ask then, what ideas 
| were connected with the Sabbarh ?—had 
they any analogy to those included in Sas 
crifice ?—will they afford any illustration ? 

The Sabbath was commemorative, of 
| time past; sa/wtary for time present; and 
| prefivur ative of timeto come. It com- 
memorated that close of creative power, 
which for want of a better term we call 
resting, in the Creator. It was salutary 
to man, in all ages; to animals, also, 
though unconscious of its influence. The 
heavenly sabbatism could be present te 
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the mind of the Divinity, only; but the 
allusion to that felicitous futurity was no- 
thing the less real. The unconscioustiess 
of man or of creatures, did not vacate the 
pretigurative power of the Sabbath 


In an institution coeval with the Sab- 
bath, we should expect to find a certain 
degree of coincidence with it. But no 
additional institution can be supposed, 
without supposing imperfection in the 
work of the Creator; and unhappily for 
our race it is bat too evident that an intrac- 
tion of his work, took place very early. 
Tins was an unnatural event; and re- 
quired as the mean of commemorating it, 
an unnatural practice. Hence the prin- 
ciple of substiution: life for life. No- 
thing was dearer to man than his life 
A creature was substiiuted ; and the real 
culprit escaped (for a time at least) the 
punishment due to his transgression. 


Hanc animam volis pro meliora damus, 


Whaat, then, did Sacrifice commemo- 
rate ?—the pLacaBIviry of the Father of 
Mercy. : 

This is the direct language of Sacrifice. 
This has echoed throughout the world. 
This lies at the foundation of all Religion. 
Had not the Deity been deemed placable, 
no Sacrifice had ever been offered to pla- 
catehim. Sacrifice was ever held sacred 
to Deity. Maa sinned against man, but 
did not invoke reconciliation by sacrifice. 
He proffered restitution ; he tendered g fis, 
valuables of various kinds; but he reserv- 
ed Sacrifice for God ;—because it was a 
standing memorial of God's placability. 
The principle (though lost, or furgot) in- 
fluenced the practice. 





But sacrifices were also sa/atary for the 
time being Inasmuch as every man, 
standing before God, felt that he himself 
personally was either incompl: te by defect, 
a transgressor by excess, or both ; he most 
humbly therefore intreated remission of 
punishment,—or rather the transfer of 
punishment from himself, to his victim. 
How did he obtain this notion of transfer ? 
but by a traditionary idea, never wholly 
obliterated ; and why did he hope for re- 
mission, if not from the persuasion of 
the Divine placability ? 

As it did not follow that because man 
saw no reference to what was future in 
the Sabbath, therefore that reference did 





not exist; so it did not follow that be- 
case man saw no reference to what was 
future in Sacrifice, therefore it contained 
no such reference. And this is the point 
which it more especially beheves, Chrise 
tian ministers to demonstrate and to press. 

We cannot here exhaust the number of 
resemblances, but it may be remarked that 
the true ideas of both these rites were eis 
ther maintained or Jost, together. The 
evidence furnished by the Hindoo Purance 
as, for the existence of the weckly sabe 
bath in the earliest ages, is decisive; and 
it reaches us accompanied by testimonies 
of the equal antiquity of sacrifice, 

These are proofs sufficient that these 
institutious may illustrate each other; that 
they have many features in common, ‘This 
resemblance strongly points to the same 
author for both, Both are extremely sim- 
ple, but extremely comprehensive; in 
practice clear; but in history obscure ; 
and in predictive significancy equally in- 
volved in the mists which always bewilder 
the eye that attempts to penetrate futuri- 
ty. Gradually, however, the mind of man 
was taught to speculate on a world of 
greater repose than this : speculation pro- 
gressively ventured to indulge itself tm 
hope; hope advanced to expectation, and 
expectation became confidence :—when ? 
whoever answers this when ?’ will find the 
true potion of * life and immortalily ” 
deveioped and obtained, at the same point 
of time, as the true notion of sacrifice. 
The instance is the same for both. They 
were completed; they were realized to~ 
gether. *~ 

It is clearly an error to. treat the later 
accompaniments of sicrifice, -as, essentral 
to the rite itself: music might accompany 
sacrifice; but it was not essential to the 
rite; incense might accompany sacrifice, 
but it was not essential to the rite, ‘These 
additions were made, after much that 
was primitive was forgot. Whether the 
act of laying on of the bands of the 
offerer, aud making confession of sin, 
thereby imposing the sin on the victim, 
was original, is not easily ascertained, 
Whether that only was considered as a 
sacrifice, originally, which was wholly 
consumed by fire, may afford a question. 
And questions may be raised on various 
other matters connected with sacrifice; 
but before they be admitted to bear onthe 
subject of this discourse, it is necessary 
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to. determine whether they enter jnto the 
rimary idea of the rite, or whether it is 
not complete withgut such accessaries. 
if sacrifice were commemorative of the 
first sin, [though in time overlooked a- ' 
mong worshippers]—if it were expiatory | 
of recent sin, by an understood transfer, 
—then it becomes necessary to prove the 
4nclusion of these ideas in the ceath of 
Christ, in order to prove it a Sacrifice,— 
an expiatory offering. : 
The necesity for this is enhanced by 
Nhe consideration that, in later times dis- 
4ipctions obtained in this rite, and these 
treated confusions; the terms proper to 
one kind were unadvisedly transferred to 
ethers; modern teachers not having in- 
stances under observation have erred most 
grossly ip their representations, their lan- 
guage, and their ixferences, till at length 
that is deemed strictly and properly a sa- 
erifice, which was so called by better in- 
formed speakers or writers, only by ailu- 
¢ion and figure ; and thus by desiring to 
he excessively orthodox, they fail of that 
simple correctness, which would be their 
honour, the guide and support of their | 
religious instructions. 
he medium of proof on Christian pro- | 
tions, must be the language of the 
New Testament. Dr,S. combines anum- | 
ber of passages,—which perhaps had bet- | 
fer have been adduced more distinetly. 
Wheu he quotes “ Behold the Lamb of 
God, who tske:h away the sin of the, 
world! "’"—it is impossible to exclude the | 
sdea of .an expiatory offering. When we 
sead (immediately following in Dr. 8.) ' 
** Christ, our passover, was sacrificed * 
for us ;"—it raises hesitation ; since the 
passover wanted the distinctive marks of 
a sacrifice. It certainly was commemo- 
tative ; but there was no recollection of 
sin in it—no laying on of hands, and | 
therewith confession—no participation by | 
the altar—vo confinement of slaying it, 
#o the priests ;—all which, and much more 
there was in the Lamb, daily offered. 
Proofs are abundant, without pressing un- 
certainties into the service. Ransom, re- 
demption, propitiation, substitation, res- 
toration to favour, are oftca enough con- 
nected with the sufferings and death of 
@hrist. 
That in our opinion, this discourse errs 
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by excess of learning, may easily be de- 


duced from what we have said; and we 


conceive that although this able writer's 
quotations from Rabbinical and heathen 
authors are much to his purpose, yet that 
a more easy, while at the same time a 
more direct train of argument, more close- 
ly importing demonstration, might be 
imagined, and pursued. When the affir- 
mative can be fairly proved on any ques- 
tion, it is litthe other than loss of labour 
and time, to take the trouble of answers 
ing negative arguments ; under such cir- 
cumstances they become cavils. te 

Dr. §. bas taken pains to translate seve- 
ral important texts with accuracy. The 
religious public is obliged to him for it. 
His version of Daniel ix. 24, 27, deserves 
insertion.* ** Seventy weeks are deter- 
mined on with regard to thy Holy city, 
to restrain the rebellion, and to put a coms 
plete end to sin, and to make atonement 
for iniquity, and to introduce a righteeus- 
ness [which shall be tor) ages, and to put 
acomplete end to vision and prophecy, 
and to constitate the Most Holy One the 
Messiah. Know thou, and deeply con- 
sider (that] from the going forth of the 
{divine} word for the return and for the 
rebuildwg of Jerusalem, to the Messiah 
the Leader, shall be seven weeks and sixty 
two weeks. Thou shalt return, and it 
shall be rebuilt, both the street and the 
ruined wall, even in distressful times, 
And after the sixty two weeks, the Mes- 
siah shall be cut off; but not for himself, 
And the people of a leader to come shalt 
destroy both the city and the Sanctuary ; 
and its end shall be with an invasion, and 
to the end of the war desolations are de- 
termined Also one week shall confirm 
the covenant with many; and halt a week 
shall cause sacrifice and offering to cease, 
And upon the pinnacle shall be the abo- 
minations of desolation; and yet he will 
pour out the consummation determined 
upon the degolatar.” 

Ip his notes Dr. S, supports this render- 
ing, which certainjy, is not without its ad- 
vantages. 

He adds reficctions on other passages, 
and more thau reflections on many Soginis 
an principles into whieh we eaupet fol» 
low him. : 
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* The reader will please to comppare j1 with 


what occurs in Payoiama, Vol. X., p. 833, 
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Travels through Norway and Lapland, 


doring ine vears 1806, 1807 and 1808, b 





through Norway and Lapland. 


able facilities in favour of his researches 
are the Irmits of his wishes. 
| think of injuring the stranger whose ob- 


Y | ject in passing through a country is merely 





of .f r al | ; 
Leoj/old von Boch, Member of the Royal | {9 contemplate rocks and mountains, 


Acidemy of Sciences, at Berlin, translate 


by Jobn Black; with Notes, &e. by Ro- 


d | river, Iskes and seas, forests and plains, 
Such a man does not travel with design 


bert Jameson, FR. SE. &e. 410. Pp. | to confine in his own breast the result of 


484. Price £2 2s. Colburn, London, 1813. 


We hope and trust that the interes 
attendant on Norway will not be increased 


by ‘that country becoming the theatre 


ot a bloody war, in which the Britis! 


nation are pledged to co operate.” We | 
had mich rather read of the accession of | 
human iuhabitants in places formerly wild 
of families in 
Lapland itself, —though pot our favourite 


and barren, or the increase 


o 


couuiry —or the intercourse, mutually ad- 
vaniageous, of people dwelling in these 
frozen clinres, where but a few years ago | 


dead and dreary silence reigned in abso- 
Jute doninion. Our author reports ‘se 
veral sach facts ; aud states explictily, that 
if the farthest north, indastry has many 
advantages over slugsishness, aud so.ne- 
what more than lives, by exertions de- 
serving of imiacioa., Lf those who might 
benefit by them tefuse to engage in such 
exertions, they may repine and gruiable, 
—as they do; but we cannot pity them 
though we must applaud their rivals —their 
superiors, Not only have we a nitural 
abhorrence of scene: of blood, with all 
the consequences of bostilitys bat we learn 
froin M. von Baci, that the partiality of 
the Norwegians is strong in favour of 
England; and, Dr. Jameson informs us 
that the interval since Mv. v.-B. traveled 
has strengthened that feeling; while 
dislike to the Danes has increased, till 
Danes and Swedes are beheld with equal 
aversion, if not hatred. We fee! there- 
fore a stronger goodwill than before to the 
natives of Norway, and most hvartily do 
we wish them peace, plenty and pro:- 
perity. May their sovereign of Deumark 
study their welfare, We have heard that 
this has not of late beea the predominant 
passion of the Danish Court. Jt might 
be expecting too.much; but we could 
Wish that aarbition had less influence, and 
duty had niore, on the mind of Christian, 
An investigator of nature is at war with 
no race of men :he desires to. parsue his 
occupation in seearity, and personal safety ; 
the tights of hospitality and some-reasoas | 


Vou. XIV, (Lit, Pan. Sept. 1813.) 


his observations ; and should he make dis 
t| coveriés, tlrey are such as offer the 
| greatest advantages, and in the first place, 
| to the inhabitants of the districts through 
| which he has passed. Can they do better 
| than receive with kinduess the philosopher 
from whom they may hereafter receive 
| the most beneficial communications ? In- 
| dependent, then, of the favour due from 
| inan to man, the scientific traveller has 
| claims which it is infinitely to the advan- 
| tage of the conntries he visits to acknow- 
| ledge and promote. Our author takes o¢-" 
casion tO mention with great respect 
various gentlemen in the course of his 
‘joarney who indulged their feelings on 
his behalf. Only in one or two places 
dogs he hint at any reluctance to accom- 
modaie him; and those, it must be con- 
féssed, tell an uafavourable’ tale of the 
fair ses Of Lapland, who thorgtit no crime 
in deluding a hushard, by causing him to 
wander day after day iu search of the rein- 
| Geer, iere they were not, and in delays 
ing the stranger’sjouruey as the necessary 
couseqtence, in defiance of the’ wishes 
| and remonstrances of the bead—but not 
the w«ster of the family. 
| Much greater were M. v. B's sufferings 
from English frigates on bis endeavours to 
cross the Sound when returning home- 
wards; for the Laplund dames were at 
_ length softened by afew chearing drops of 
i brandy ; but the frigates gave chice more 
j than once or twice, though at last our 
traveller happily escaped them. 
it will naturally strike the reader, that 
; Some years have elapsed since these travels 
| were perforraed; but we believe that we 
| have no later, and that. we can have no 
! better information, Our Engtish travellers 
| publish post, as well as ride post: they 
| alow about as many mnths for the pro- 
gress of their works through the press, a3 
| German travellers allow years. Dr. Thomp- 
son returned in October 1812, and pub. 
lished in May 1813. M. von Buch return- 
ed in November 1808, and published ia 
1812. This translation has but very lately 
appeared. 
I 
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Oar author, by nation a Prussian, in | native of Tellemarken embroiders and orna- 
his journey to Norway passed through | ments in quite a different manner from the 
Hamburgh, Holstein and Denmark. He | her; and in this girdle they fix a large 
speaks highly of Kiel ; whence he sailed knife like the Italians, which was formerly 
‘nish packet to Copenhagen, at the ap as often used by them for attack and warfare 

. owetips as for conveniency. They wear a short jacket, 
proach to which capital, the ga with a sort of ¢ paniette ont, and a small cap 
sistance it had made to Nelson was strong- | on the head: thin short leathern breeches 
ly commemorated. That city is not now | contain in the side pockets all the wanis of 
*« the staple of the whole commerce of | the moment and almost alwovs the important 
the north,” as it was, before the break- | small iron tobacco-pipe. Every step and 
ing out of the English war ; however, we | movement of these men is characteristic and 
are pleased to learn that amid all its mis- definite. They have only one object in view, 
fortunes, the principal scientific collec- *¢ nothing which surrounds them can 


tions in the town have escaped destruc- deaden the eagerness with whieh they pursue 
| thatobject. The boor of Foulloug and Moss 


thon. oe is far from having this distinet character. 
In cities composed of wooden houses | Nearer to the town, his business is also mare 
the ravages of fire cannot but be ©X- | various, and be Jooks around him with at- 
tensive. ‘* There is not a town in Nor- | tention and caution to discover any little ad- 
way,” says M. v. B. ‘ which has not | vantages which may bring him easier and 
once at least been burnt to the ground. | more securely to bis end: he no longer lives 
Whole streets burst into flames at once, | insulated in his valley, relying on his own in- 
Bergen, Drontheim, Skeen, are instances ; dividual physical strength, but has become, 
Bless was twice wasted by fire in “1807, through common interest and conneciions, 
Christiana hears the alarm drum as ofien | 7 Part ge eal . . 

. : Chis has been eflected by the capital : it, 
as others; but the houses being of stone, | ang jx alone, has effected this diversity among 
it has never lost intire streets, and seldom | the country people, and it proves to be a cas 
more than ten houses at once. pital in gradually burying, and even altoge- 

The fair at Christiana brings many of | ther changing, aud extirpating, all nationality 
the different races which people Norway | : 


through so greatan extent. Who would be- 


before the eye of a spectator: their ap- | lieve that in the times of Harald Haarfager, 


pearance forms no bad criterion of the | or Satut Oluf, the people in Guldorandsdalen 
state of manners among them, and of lived and dressed as a: present? W ho would 
chair provincial characters, The descrip- suppose that the people of Ocsterdalen, and 
“Si ie ea * the people of Hedemarken, possessed many 
tion is at least amusing. remains of those times ? ? 

For several davs before the annual fair, 
which is held on the 13th of January, the 
town is filled with country people from all 


M. v. B. considers ‘* the mass of newly 
developed good,” in modern manners as 
quarters; and figures make their appearance, greatly out weighing the * evils formerly 
such as before were not seen in the streeis. | unknown :’’—well observing that ‘* a free 
The strong and robust inhabitant of Gold- | and happy MAN is a much more respect- 
brandsdalea, in his long coat of the seven- | able being than a fice aud happy Sa- 
teenth century, and with his little red cap on moiede.” 


his head, walks by the side of the compara- | , is satin ’ 
tively elecant beor of Walders, who, in fea- Phe harbour of Christiana is covered 


tures and dress, is as unlike bim as if hecame | With ive in the end of November; and 
from beyond the sea. The rich proprietors | this covering frequently extends nine 


from Hedemarken pass along as if they were | English miles dowao the bay. About 
of the inferior order of townspeople; and April 24, the waves again begin to beat 


ei . ! avec : 
their-coats, of home-made cloth, are cui in an against the moles of the harbour; the 


antiquated fashion, us is usaal in copniry shipowners then lose ail patience; and 
places. From Oe©sterdalen, on the Swedisa 


boundasies, appears .a higher class of men; | pos oti cs on cutting out a way to 
but we may easily see, from their carriage, | 84 through the ce. 

that it is borrowed from their neighbours. On 
the other hand, we see the rough and almost | like an alley ; and the space they allow be- 
stupid native of Hallingdalen, ina true na- | tween them corresponds to the breadth of 
tional uniform, and ibe siurdy men of Oevre | the ship which is to be moved through. They 
Tellemarken, still more rough and stupid. | cut along the solid maes’of ice as far as their 
They alone vet continue to wear the broad | line extends, and then they separate, by cuts 
aorihern girdle round the waist; which the ' across from one line to the other, immense 


About fifty men stand opposite one another 
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rectangles of ice, perhaps more than twenty 
feet in length. A wooden plank is next 
placed in the cut so opened: the men then 
all proceed over to the opposite side; some 
of them press the rectangle of ice with all 
their might below the water: in the same 
moment, all the others lay hold of a number 
of ropes fastenec to the board in the Opposite 
cut, and shove the immense loosened mass 
of ice, with one eflort, below the ice which 
is firm. They then begin to loosen another 
rectangle. The work proceeds so quickly, 
that the ship which follows hardly ever stops, 
and in the space of a few hours makes its 
way through a covering of two feet of ice for 
almost five English miles from Christiana to 
the open water. 


The inconveniences of a long winter, 
felt most severely by the shipping, prove 
highly advantageous to the boors, who 


- bring their heavy goods to market over the 


snow in sledges; and to these landmen, 
nothing is more perplexing than a pre- 
mature return of spring, which releases 
the vessels from their imprisonment. 
They find it impossible to drag over the 
soft and slippery clay slate hills, those 
bardens which glide lightly over the snow. 

M. v. B. Jeft Christiana for the north, 
April 21, 1807, to enter on the difficul- 
ties of a journey in spring: and many, 
indeed, they are. The furious winds from 
the northward are not wholly restrained 
while, nevertheless, the superficial snow 
and ice is partly thawed, and the interval 
between winter and summer is proverbially 
hazardous to man and horse: carriages 
are useless ; or worse than useless: they 
are dangerous. The hill of Harebacken 
is 4575 Eng'ish feet above the sea, and 
2,130 English feet above the valley of 
Lessoc. Here our traveller met with re- 
sources against the cold, which deserve 
commenioration. 


It seemed as if [ had reached the Cloister 
of St. Bernard. Fogstuen, like the cloister, 
is one of the highest habitations in the coun- 
try, ond buried ina similar manner in almost 
perpetual winter. They are bere uccusiomed 
to sitangers suffering from the severity of the 
frost. ‘They conducted me, in avery friendly 
manrer, into a clean and well-constracted 
room, exclusively destined to travellers; and 
the landlord contrived, with admirable dex- 
terity, to kindle such a blazing fire of birch- 
bonghs and flaming twigs, that L soon forgot 
both ice and snow, and the raving storm 
without, and fron the very bottom of my 
heart blessed the memory of good King 
Eystein, who built, in the year 1120, on the 





Dovrefeldt, the four ‘ Fieldt-stuer,” for the 
good and welfare of travellers. 

They equipped me next morning with a 
pair of large gloves for my journey, such as 
are here used in winter in travelling over the 
Fieldt: they were truly characteristic of the 
country, being made of sheepskin, and they 
reached over the elbows almost to the shoul- 
ders: they were tied together behind the 
shoulders with a thong: add to this a sheep- 
skin cap, tied with lappets.under the chin, 
and under the nose, and by which the brow 
and the eyes are covered : a great woolfskin 
over the body, and sheepskia boots, and the 
traveller. has no longer any thing of a human 
appearance. 

Thus unhumanized what signifies a la- 
titude of 65° or 70°? or what the highest 
mountain top a traveller can reach? 

The learned have, as became them, 
learnedly discussed the situation of the 
islands known to antiquity under the title 
of Ultima Thulé. M.v. B. finds’ them 
among the islands of Norway in the 
sishoprick of Drontheim. Whether in 
this he be right or wrong, his observations 
on a peculiar race of men who are settled 
here, though evidently of foreign extrac- 
tion, merit notice. If it be true that the 
fish of this district formerly supplied the 
market of Carthage, much must we ad- 
mire the adventurous spirit of the Afiican 
sailors, and, equally, the industry of the 
resident inhabitants. On the fiat island of 
Sor Herrée, belonging to the bishop of 
Drontheim resides a colony of Laplan- 
ders, or Finns, as they are here called. 


It was an interesting spectacle to us to sev, 
on a Sunday, several hundreds of these am 
phibious men flocking to church. ‘They are 
all dressed alike, as if in uniform, in earth- 
brown frocks, like those of miners, only close 
on every side except the breast, in the open- 
ing of which small biue trimmings ror dowa 
on both sides. ‘They had large white trowsers 
oa above boots, and a red woollen cap on 
their heads, with a felt hat above it. ‘I his 
is the characteristic dress of the fishermen of 
Nordland ; those of Drontheim, Bergen, and 
Christiansand do not wear ii. Their figure 
is still more striking. ‘The flat faces, fair 
hair, which are generally believed to be uni- 
versal among the inhabitants of Nordland, 
are not often seen here. Onthe contrary, I 
saw, with astonishment, several true Turkish 
phssiognomies, and this was by no means a 
ranicy : noses and bones extremely prominent, 
black dazzling eves, and no trace of the fair 
physiognomy of the Danes. The muscles do 
not here appear swoln out at the expence of 
the bones; ail the features are sharp aud ce- 
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terminate, This brought to my mind the 
recollection of the endcdvour Of the worthy 
Schéning, in a highly ledrived and instructive 
treatise, to prove that the Pheeniciaus in all 
probability visited these reaote regions, and 
that Carthagitrian seainen fepaired to the 
fishery of Lofudden, and conveyed their fish 
to Aftica.* For Thule lies here and no 
where else, if there was ever stich a place: it 
is tertainly not in Iceland, nor between the 
Orkney and Shetlarid islatids. 

Oar author wishes that remains of Pu- 
nic words, if they can now be traced, 
should be examined in proof of this hy- 
pothesis: we wish so too. 

The retention of the Bel-tein or fire of 
Paal, ia this country, is certainly not uo- 
favourable to such supposition, Whether 
it were introduced by the worshippers of 
Saturn from Africa, or whether they found 
it already established, the prevalence of 
this rite beneath the Arctic circle is €x- 
tremely remarkable. 


Itwas Hansdagsaften, the eve of St. John’s 
day. The people flocked together on an ad- 
joining hill, to keep up a St. John’s fire till 
midoigit, as is done throughout all Germany 
and Norway. It burnt verv well, but it did 
not render the nighta whit more light. The 
midnight sun shone brigttt and clear on the 
fire, ond we seartely eould see it. The Si. 
John’s fire has not certainly been invented in 
these regions, for it loses here all the power 
and nightly splendour which extends over 
whole territories. in Germany.  INotwith- 
standing this circumstance we surrounded 
the fre io great good humour, and danced in 
contivual circles the whole night through. 


Proceeding Norihwards, M.v. B. meets 
with—-what we should not expect, better 
climate, and improved husbandry. The 
fact is extraordinary: and the race of 
men by which it is accomplished, is more 
extraordinary still. 


Alten is not only the most agreeable, the 
most populous, and the most fertile district in 
Finmark, but also the only one in which 
agriculture is carried cn—the most northern 
agric@Mture of the world. This merit is due 
to the Quiius in Alten. Before they appeared 
the culiivation of grain had never been tried. 

ey may now have inhabited these vallies 
for nearly a century; and they broughtalong 
with them diligence and industry ito the 
country, They wére very probably driven 





* Kidébenhavns Eidenskabs Selbsk. Sckrft. 
Tom. IX. Four days journey to the south- 
east, a great fishery was fornrerly carried on in 
the Straits, and the fish salted and taken to 


Carthage.—p. 162. 








out by the war of Charles Xi1. and especiably 
by the crael havoc made by the Russiars wa 
Finland oftheir flocks and herds. They went 
higher and bigher north, tr at last they 
passed beyoud Torneo, and first descended into 
Alten about the year 1708. ‘The first emi- 
gratiins were followed by others; and since 
that period they hdve to the great advantage 
of Lapland perpetually continned, to such-a 
degree that the Luplaoders themselves, not 
without reason, afte m fear that the Quitas 
will at Jast take possesion of the whole of 
their country, and drive them completely out. 
This they might easily prevent if they were 
to follow the example of the Qufus, and 
select constant habnations, and cullivate the 
ground, ‘The Qoans still resemble their an- 
cestors ; they live in the very same manner, 
and observe the same customs. They speak 
exactly the same Finnish language which is 
spoken throughout all Finland, and whieh 
bears less resemblance to the Laplandie (or 
the finnish, as itis called in Finmark) than 
the Swedish bears to the German (Leem. 
5.5.10, 11.) heir houses are wholly con- 
structed, forthe most part, like those in Fin- 
land, and in quite a different manner from 
those of the Norwegians. The greatest part 
of the house consists in a large room, the 
Perte, which reaches up to the roof. On one 
side there 1s a large furnace, without a ¢him- 
ney, which takes in the greatest partof the 
wall. The smoke from the furnace rises up 
towards the roof, descends along the walls, 
and issues out through several quadrangular 
openings in the remaining walls, about three 
feet from the groond. When the fire is butnt 
out, they shut up the furnace and collect a 
Svrian warmth in the Perve. The upper part 
of the furnsee serves for the sweating baths, 
every where used in Finland and Russia. In 
their dress alone the Qoiins do not differ from 
the Laplanders ; in their manners they com- 
pletely differ. The Quans are the most ci- 
vilized inhabitants of Finmark, not even ex- 
cepting the Norwegians. They are distin- 
guished for their wnderstanding: their com- 
prehension is easy and rapid, and they do not 
dislike to work. Hence they easily learn all 
the trades which are necessary for ordinary 
establishments; and the progress they are 
capable of yet making in agriculture, and, 
consequently, tn the arts of life, is proved by 
the peasants of Torneo, Uleoborg, and Ca- 
janeborg. Even the pernicious influence of a 
sea life, the expectation of profit, without 
laying by any thing for times of want, has 
never manifested itself among the Quans to 
the extent which it has among the Norwe- 
gians and Finns; and hence it is possible 
enough that they will, in time, not only 
drive the Finns from their districts, but also 
the Norwegians themselves. The prosperity 
of the country will lose nothing by it. Why 
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this people is called Quins here is as. litile 
known as theorigin of Lappe and Finner ; 
but they are all equally ancient, The oldest 
Icelandic Sages speak of Quans and Quan- 
land. The oldest geographer of the North, 
Adam Von Bremen, had heard something of 
this country, but being unacquainted with 
the correct Icelandic writers, he was deceived 
by the name: he transformed Quaaner into 
Quiner (women,) and Quanlaud into Quin- 
deland (the land of women;) and he was 
hence induced'to lay down here an Amazonian 
coontry, which ‘the native writers never 
dreamt of. This was eagerly laid hold of by 
Rudbeck and bis scholars, “who imputed to 
this Amazon land all that the Greek writers 
had related of the Seytiian Amazons. 


What hazards surroand an hypothesis ! 
—Or rather, on what-a slender basis do in- 
genuity and learning sometimes erect most 
gorgeous structures of speculation ! Into 
what errors a mistake of some imperfectly 
inforined, though well intentioned writer, 
misleads his brethren! ~ even to infer the 
existence of whole nations of a single 
sex—of women ! 

Time may-see cther colonists on these 
once desert coasts. We discover with 
pleasure the increasing intercourse between 
place and place. The Russians from 
Aschangel bring meal 10 Hammerfest, to 
** Qualsund, to Jelmsde, to Harvig, and 
to every quarter,” This they barter with 
the Finns for fish + and being unable te 
spend his mea/ in buying brandy, as he 
would were it money, the Finn takes it 
home to his family, and it becomes their 
support through the dreary months of 
darkness and winter. This trade began 
in 1742: it was—contraland! Since 
178y, however, itis allowed in Finmark; 
but still is contraband! in Nordland, 
Notwithstanding ediets and arrétés itis so 
advantageous and na/ural that 1 spreads, 
The Russians supply Finmark with bemp, 
flax, tow, sail-cloth, linen, tar, nails, 
ironmongery, aud even with masts, logs 
and deals. 
rings, hides, eider-down, cioth, cotion, 
sugar, coffee, braudy, &c In short, 
“ Finmark is: very glad to see every year 
the arrival of the Russians; and itis pos. 
sible enough that the province con!d no 
more bear to be deprived of the assistance 
of Russia, than fortunately the fishers of 
Archangel could bear to be deprived of 
Finland.” This is as it should be: a 
commerce mutually beneficial ; it even 
benefits the capital, Copenhagen, to which | 
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city 7,000.u0g, were sent in one cargo from 
poor anproducing Finmark ! 

The Finns may be divided into Sea- 
Finns, and Land. Finns. The former see 
more of the world than the jatter ; and 
their gammes, or clod built cabins, com- 
prize a greater number of conveniences, 
The Land. Finos so frequestly change 
their residence, that property becomes a 
burden: a few stakes is aJl they can af- 
ford to consider as their fired establish- 
ment ; the rest they carry with them, 
from place to place. We have already 
noticed M. v. B's. report of the superiority 
of the Quans over the Finns: and he takes 
occasion to repeat the remark, and to dis- 
cuss the advantages resulting from this 
distinction, ‘ So long,” says he, ‘ as 


| the Finns shall be possessed of their rage 





' 


They receive in return ber- | 


for brandy, nothing can be expected from 
then that tends to improvement :—The 
merchants themselves confess that not less 
than 27 to 30 rix-dolijars is annually cone 
sumed by a Finn in brandy :—more than 
half his earnings! Hence imbecility of 
body and mind, brutality, exhaustion and 
premature death. Not so the Quan: 
because agriculture consists of a series of 
occupations which exercises his attention, 
and makes him Jook with an anxious eye 
at the beginning of the year towards the 
end of it."—Our author abandons the cha- 
racter of the older Finns as hopeless: but 
he discerns some traits in the younger 
Finns, which partake of kindness and 
homanity, and which he thinks capable 
of improvement. 

Sut this also requires distinctions to be 
made. The Laplander (who 1s of the 
same nation as the Finn) when be devotes 
his life to pastoral cares, and the super- 
intendence of his rein deer, lives com- 
fortably enough, in point of food, at least, 
while the fisherman is much his inferior. 
A hundred rein-deer, is a starving pro- 
perty ; four hundred marks a substantial 
man. Our author saw no flock under 
three hundred ; atid this number denotes 
** moderate prosperiiy.” 

Kut,~ it would be injustice to this very 
inteltigent and inquisitive traveller not to 
give as much of his account as our space 
will atlow, in hisown words. Under the 
intention, therefore, of resum ng our re- 
porton his work, which contains many 
subjects well deserving examnauion, we 
proceed to bring our readers acquainie 
ed with one of the best accounts—per- 
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haps the best account, of the great Nor- 
way fishery that has come under their no- 
tice. Were this the only meritorious part 
of M. v. B's. volume (which it is not) it 
would form an honorable distinction. 


Lédingen is scarcely 23 English miles from 


Vaage, the central point, and chief place of 


all the fisheries of the North.—The number 
of buats that assembles here is nearer to 4,000 
than to 3,000: each manned by four or hve 
persons. . . . Besides these more than 300 
vessels each carryingseven or eight men. So 
that the muliiude of men amounts to more 
than 20,000. 
Bergen lies principally here,.... very boat, 
at an.average, catches 3,000 head of fish: 
many catch 7,000 or 10,000. The whole 
may ‘be about 16,000,000 large tusk or cod; 
amounting to nearly 600,000 veg (SOlbs.) 
valved at 600,0V0 rix dollars. 

The number of fishermen is never limited 
by the abundance of the fish. The fishery 
has hitherto remained an open field for every 
comer, and uo complaints have even yet been 
heard that the poor have had their usual 
supply diminished by those who were more 
wealihy than themselves; neither have the 
inhabitants of Nordland ever asserted that 
they were obliged to share their expected 
supply with new fishermen from the south. 
W hile almost all the other fisheries of Nor- 
way gradually lose their reputation, Lofodden 
has been in the same hig estimation for a 
thousand years ; and there has never yet been 
an example of the failure of the fishery. 

The peaceable and benevolent King Eys- 
tein, brother of Sigurd the crusader, gave 
orders, about the year 1120, for vailding a 
church here (word: i Vogam & Halogalandi), 
and a pusiber of fishing huis around, that 
poor peopie mizht assemble here and procure 
a iiving; aa erection of which he biumsel/ 
boasts to his bri met, and which he extols 
above all the splendid warlike exploits of 
Sigurd in Greece, and at the head of the Con- 
stantinopolitan army ; for, he adds, these men 
wilitell, even in distant ages, thata King 
tsstein ouce lived in Norway (Heimskringla 
II]. 248.) A town was attempied to be built 
in later times at Vaage (1388,) but the at 
tempt failed, probat ly on account of the dif: 
ficulty of ihe first begin uings. What keeps 
the fish so constantly among these islands, 
while they are moch less constant in their 


visits to all the other places on the coasi? 
When we cousider the singular situation of 
Lofodden,. the long range of islands, which, 


as it were, inclase an iniand sea, counecied 
with the great ocean, merely by 
channels between the islands, it appears evi- 
dont that the most obvious cause of their ar 
mal is repose, and the protection of the 
the stocus of the 
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The source of the wealth of 
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sea, They make their appearamee only at 
spawning time, when this repose is essentially 
necessary for them. 

In the S6ndmér it was also well known that 
the fish left the banks, which lay thirty or 
thirty-five English miles out at sea, for the 
openings between the islands, when they 
were too much disturbed by the storms 
(Som 1. 318) Bat why do they approach 
the banks towards the land, where the sea is 


| at least sixty, eighty, and sometimes above 


oue hundred fathoms deep? Why do they 


, not spawn in the bottom 6f the Northern 
Oceau itself, as this ocean hardly reaches a 





greater depth than six or eight hundred 
fathoms? We can assign po other cause than 
ihe greater oppression which they suffer in 
this depth. Or do they seek, in spawaing 
time, a warmer water at V ‘aage, for it 13 pose 
sible that the current which ascends from the 
south up the coast heats the Westford consi- 
derably in winter; and it was singular enough 
that in the night when we crossed the West- 
fiord, the thermometer, above two English 
miles from land, stood in the salt water at 
42-,. 63, where in the middle of the Fiord, 
it stood at 46°. 6 of Fahrenheit. The fish 
enter frown the north by Rastsnad, between 





Hiudée and Oest-Vaage, and less frequently, 


hy Grimstrom between Ocst and Wesi~ 
Vaage. ‘ev then repair to three or four 
banks in particular, where they collect ia mil- 
lions, and where they wait the coming of the 
fishermen ..The males frequent the deepest 
places, and the females select places several 
fathoms higher. ...When they reach the 
ground oa which they spawn, the males sink 
to the bottum, and emit their smelts; the 
females follow, and let their roes fall into the 
smelts. They remain there vo longer, but 
immediately return to the ocean, either in 
quest of ihe errings, or to the unknown te- 
gious of the greatdeep. The fishery ts there~ 
fore enatbiccd | within the limits ofa few weeks, 
The period at which the fish anive is vot 
known toa day, but it seldom happens before 
the middle of January, or later than the end 
of February. All is over with April. 

As all the fishermen cast their nets a few 
years ago at a uuiform depth of from eighty 


to vue buudred faihoms, they were not a Jittle 


| astonished, on drawing them, to find that they 


| had caught nothing. 


Au old experienced 
fisserman of Helgeland, who witnessed this, 
lef: them, and pleced his net a number of 
fathoms higher up. Ina sbort time his beat 
was filed with males ; he placed it still bigher, 


aud the following days he caughtonly females ; 
| and he derived agreat profit from his under- 
| 


waking. ‘Tue fish had perceived the net be- 
fore them, and proceeded higher up; but 


| still they had not deviated from their course. 


Tiree metho re are principally used to catch 
the lish ;—nets, lines (liner), aud hand lines, 
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The most ipportant undoubtedly is the net 
fishing, and itis at present in general use. 
The net is about twenty fatnoas in lengih, 
with mashes ofa few inches in size; the 
depth is not above seven Or eight feet. From 
the ander border of this grated wall a number 
of cords hang with stones fastened to them, 
which sink the net in the sea; the stones 
fasten the net to the ground, and the Jength 
of the dependent cords determines the depth in 
the water at which the net is to be kept; for 
on lengthening the cords the net rises higher, 
and on shortenig them it sinks nearer to the 
bottom. Similar cords are fastened to the 
upper part of the net, which are preserved on 
the surface, where they come in contact with 
it by fastening pieces of light wood to them 
(Kquler,) by which means the net is also kept 
in a perpendicular direction in the water. 
The net is thas placed like a wail against the 
course of the fish. The inland inhabitants 
of a country would hardly at first suppose it 
possible to catch a great number of fish in this 
manner without enclosing them as in a sack, 
and extracting them euviraned in such a 
manner. The reason of the capture lies in 
the violence of the tusk in its course: he runs 
with all the force of his course amang the 
mashes; but his bulky body cannat follow 
the head; the fish then wishes to get back ; 
but the long and small pecvoral fins oppose this 
like two steel springs, by which meaus he re- 
maias caught inthe mash. The fisherman 
generally sets bis nets in the evening at the 
twilight, and draws them in the morning at 
day-break ; the whole net is then frequently 
covered with fish, and the boat is speedily 
filled. If the net were higher it would fre- 
uently beunable to sustain the weight of the 
fish. Even at present they find every precau- 
tion necessary in the drawing of their nets, 
Tn the water the fish lose the greatest part of 
their weight: it appears then au easy thing to 
draw up the net; but as soon as the cod 
comes above the water, he employs his whole 
strength against the mashes, and would tear 
them and effect his escape, if a second fisher- 
man did not, assoon as he touches the sur- 
face of the water, drive av iron hook into his 
belly, and drag him with it into the boat. 
This net fishing is impossible by day; for 
even when the nets are sixty or eighty fa- 
thoms beneath the surface, they are seen by 
the fish, who avoid them. It has therefore 
always been the custom, and it is expressly 
ordered in the royal edicr, that nets shallanly 
be set in the evening, and drawn. in the 
morning; but this has no great influence at 
Vaage; for the days in February, wider the 
G8th degree of latitude, are not very ipng. 
is owing to these nets that the number of 
fishers in Lofodden is limited. Since their 
introduction (not yet a fall half centusy) toey 
Hive begun to want room. Kyery one en- 








deavours to set his nets in the most advan- 
tageous places; some from south to north, 
others away from these from east to west. 
Heuce arise numerous disorders and quarrels ; 
and the government was under the necessity, 
as it appears for the tirst time since Lofoddea 
was frequented by fishermen, of regulating, 
by a law of police, the order of fishery. ° 

The introduction of nets in fishing has very 

considerably changed the condition of the in- 
habitants of the Norwegian coast ; for by that 
means the quantity of fish taken has been at 
least doubled. This custom is not old. 
Claus Niels Sliningen, a merchant in Bore 
gund in the Séndmér, was the first who ins 
troduced nets, in the year 1685. Lt imme. 
diately excited a general outcry against him. 
The advantage was undoubted and clear, and 
could never be equalle! by the hook, But to 
procure nets was attended with an expence 
which could only be borne by the rich. All 
the fishermen therefore stood out against 
them; and all their acuteness was displayed 
in pointing out the prejudicial effects of the 
net fishery. But the richer people and the 
merchants did not regard the outery, and the 
use of the nets became daily more general. 
The practice became at length almost univers 
sal; and the war for and against the nets was 
long carried on with an unusual degree of 
fury. Itcame to a law-suit: and after an 
accurate investigation into all the circum. 
stances, it was decided that nets were not 
only not prejudicial, but also more useful. 

Nets mode their way very lately upto Nord- 
land. Bishop Gunnerns, in 1768, relates 
that they had been but a verv short time in 
use there, and especially in Raffiesund. In 
1728, when Stréia wrote his last treatise on 
nei-fishing, the contest was still carried on 
here with all the violence against its preju- 
dicial influence that took place in the beain- 
ning of the century in the Sénda.ér. They 
are now pacified respecting itin Nordland ; 
but at this present time (1807), the question 
which has been so often decided is now under 
investigation in Finmark. The presiding 
magistrate (Amtman) there, who is since 
dead, deemed it necessary, ia the year 1806, 
to prohibit nets from being set im the rich 
fishing station at Loppen. They had been 
only introduced there a few years hefore: 
they have not probably yet made their way 
beyond Wardochuus; and even the Kussians, 
in other respecis the best and most assiduous 
fishermen of the north, make but little use of 
thet. 

Lines can only be ased at the bottom of 
the sea, Whereas nets Can be set at avy depth. 
A line consisis of three pieces, of whiel) th 
middle one hes extended slong abe bottom of 
the sea, and kept down with stones: the two 

ther pieces ascend from the ends of the 
other, anu. indicate at the surface the place 
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in the sea. ‘This 


some hundred fa- 
! 


where the line is lying 
iniddle piece is general! 
‘thoms, and often whole mi! 


g 
g 
y 


‘strong honk is fixed, so ihat in gener als eral 
hundred hooks are fastened t.cne Ph 
line is left to remain for a dey or a night at 
the bottom of the sea, and then drawn v} 
with the fish, which have swal he 
hook, and are caught by it in the belly. To 
this manner sevetal hundred fish) may be 
caught by one ine; and heuce this mode of 
‘fishing is also v¢ ry general. 





ower 


The sea harbours, however, to the great 
annoyance of the fisher, a number of oiler 
animals, which, as well asthe fish, snap at 
the bait on the hook, and which are some- 
times not caught, but at other times remain 
on the hook to the great increase of the fisher’s 
Gistress, On account of the failure of his en- 
deavours. ‘The most troublesome of them 
appears to be a sinall species of sea-crab called 
4at, the general food of the fish, which com- 
pletely devour the bait from the hook. ‘To 
prevent this, the liue is vot suffered w re- 
main long at a time on the ground, wheic 
the Aat is supposed to be iu great nuinbers. 
It is impossible, however, to prevent even in 
that case, a number of star-fish (Korsérold, 
cross-devil) from fastening themselves on the 
hooks and keeping back uke fish, tusiead of 
which the fisher draws them up along with 
the line. This is another disagreeable conse- 
quence not experienced in ; fishing. 
]t may be a matter of wo » therefore, 
thas nets have not every where superseded the 
use of lines; but the latter are siili used on 
account of their being less expensive. ‘The 
nets, 100, are exposed to many risks by whic 
the fishers not unfrequently lose tiem alio- 
gether: the storms also very often find their 
way to the bottom where the net lies, upset 
the stones, and carry all : long with ther nino 
the sea; or the Kavliy, which keep the up- 
per ends of the net at the susface, get pene 
trated by the salt water, when they snk, and 
draw along with them the net to the boitom, 
I: is very frequently, too, torn froin ihe wul- 
titude and size of the fish. 





This is certainly 2 curious pict ire of ‘the 
power ofcustom. What straggics has im- 
provement to make in its course, whe 1 
among the manufacturing tribes of Eng- 
land, or the hardy, laborious, and venture 
some, but surely inconsiderate fishermen 
of the boisterous shores of Norway! 
We feel a sensible pleasure in reporting 
that the best hooks are made in England, 
aad are highly vaiued. 


Here we must suspend our Report, to 
Tesume it on the first opportunity, 





sinlepgih, aad | 
at the distance of every second faihom a | 


| meuts as complete sinecures. 
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In 1871 Dr. Fislliday published what 
might properly enough be calied Notes 
nade on the spoi, of Observations on 
the conduct of the Medical Department 
of the. Portuguese Army. ‘Those who 
know to what degree that army had been 
neglected in all its dranches, and the lite 
tle efficiency to be found throughout it, 
will not be surprized to learn that the 
medical management of it, was rendered 
a vehicle of favouritisun rather than a 
medium, of consoJation.and cure to the 
subjects entrusted to its sympathy. This 
part of the present volume is undoubted 
ly by much the most interesting, apd the 
most instructive, Our imstraction is hows 
ever derived from the afflictive infonau- 
tion communicated by the Doctor, He 
describes the whole of the higher apppint- 
The Physi- 
cian-Geuerah had retired on full pay, 
and his duty was done by a gentleman 
also retived, who acted by deliyado. Vhe 


| Surgeon-Generai had gmigraied to, the Big 


Janeiro with his prince, apd bys depaix 
did no duty : the Condater fiscal, bad: ana 
assistant, whodid the duty. The physicians 
w the troops ;—and 
in general, the medical officers were trace- 
able only iz, and dy, the pay lists of the 
treasury! In the cistrict wherg a physi- 
cian cap, be bad the law prevents asuigegn 
from interfering ; and in favour of the 
apothecaries, he is forb ¢ irons compound. 
ing dvugs. He might indeed perform 
operations, and dress wounds — had he 
but the necessary instruments! ‘The sick 
, therefore, was left to nature; 
the commanding officer had done a's duty 
in appointing a medical man ;—who was 
probably in the retinue of some grandee 
at court; not in the barracks, vor the, 
hospital. ‘* The ouly person in the coun- 
try who possessed sufficient virtue and re+ 
solution to reform the department, and 
whose, abilities were equal to the task, 
was coufined in ihe dungeons of the In- 
quisition 1” Does not this justify. 
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of brigades neve: 
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our assertion, that the information coms 
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municated by the Dr. is afilictive? At 
length, under Sir W Beresford twelve 
British Surgeons, with an Inspector of 


Hospitais, were appointed ; but the latter, | 


Ds. M'Gregor, dd voi proceed on the 
service. The Portuguese coatempt far 
this branch of the proiession has been hint- 


edat, andthese geuilemen were thought | 


mcompeteut because reported as — 
Surgeons ‘ 
} 


Supplics were at length obtained from 








, vered io him, tor ile gaps 


England—of hoppital beddiay -- surgical | 


iasitemecnots and apparatus, medicines aad 
materia, to the: ¢g 
the hospital estavishmert, and hospital 
practice. 

The practice of the faculty in Portugal, 
appears to have beea equally feeble with 
the means at their disposal: decoctions of 
hecbs; gaixtures, seldom; pills, rarely ; 
purgatives, never; and the lancet not at 
at alk. =“ ‘Fhey have no idea of the use 
of the cok! baih in fever ; and so afraid 
are many of exposing the patient to the 





reat improvement of | 


used by the farmer to bury and conceal his 
grain; and it has not unfrequeatly happened, 
that the army has been starving for want of 
provisions, whea the country, nay Ue very 
village where they were quartered, was full 
OF Mt. 

It was from these hidden stores that Mas- 
sena drew the greater part e&4 bis supplies 
during the time that be rematned in tie pose 
session of Sautasens, and wich were discos 

vert, by the sere 
vagits who had assisted in ‘he concealment, 
and who were bribed to tuts salainy. 


The punishments infi.cted on the army 
were cruel: the soldier reeeived a number 


| Of ‘* pancadas”’ or strokes with the flat 
| of a corporal’s sword — the corporal was 


changed every jive strokes; and was attacke 
ed by the serjeant mejor, if he did not lay 


| on with all his strength. 


air, that the beard was seldom or never | 
allowed to be shaved ; and I have known, | 
says Dr. H., a physician visit a sick soldier | 


in the hospital for two months, without 


ever thiuking of ordering his hands and | 


face to be washed, gr even, suggesting 
a change of lingn.”’ 

Hence we may obtain a tolergbly 
distinct idea of the state of medicine in 
Portugal, generally ; arid of army prac- 
tice in particular. But we extract a fev 
hints from Dr. H.’s remarks on other 
subjects also, We shall find mismanage- 
met inscribed on every department of 
the public service. 


Marshal Beresford, being easly convinced 
of the borrid pature of this punishment, ore 
dered a sinall cane to be used instead of the 
sword, whieh, though sull keeping up the 
natiogal method of punishing, deprived it of 
its fatal consequences. When his Exceileacy 
tovk the commatyl of the army, the officers 
and non-commissioned officers were in the 
habit of kicking and buffsting the poor sol. 
diers on every occasion, and L believe, long 
custom had made suiking the soldiers lawful ; 
be, however, set his face most decidedly 
against this abaitinable practice. It was also 
so repugnant to the feclings of British offi- 
cers, that those who were appointed to com- 
mand regiments immediately put a stop to it, 
und L believe now an officer is scarcely ever 


known to litt his hand or cane to a soldier. 


In providing for the wants of the army, | 
the cocnmissaries were seldom possessed | 


of ready money. 


The Store-keepcr, to piesse the Junta in 
hisbon, en leavonscd to purchase the different 
articles of provision at the lowest rate; and, 
as the poor farmer ener could not or would 
not seli at the price oilered, the officers com- 
manding brigades, or reciments, were ob- 
liged te Have recourse to military foree, and 
what could be found was dragged joith and 
given to the treops. What was seized in 
this way, and generally what was bought 
by the “Portus: ese Commissaries, was pat 
for by bills upon the Junta in Lisbon ; 


In former times, the internal economy of the 
regiments and companies was but little at- 
tended to; aud itheugh the soldier was robbed 
and pillaged by his serjeant and Foriel, he 
seldom could procure any rediess ; but when 
the British officers joined this service, they 
endeavoured to make the soldiers fee! that 
they Were men; and it was by attending to 
their complaints, and endeavouring to have 


justice done to every one, and by giving the 


| soldier a confidence in himself aud in his offi. 


these bills, even in the dest times, were ; 


seldom taken up till twelve months after they 
were due, and in the present state of the 
kingdom, they were considered as actually 


! 
} 
} 


cers, that the army has been brought to its 
present bigh state of discipline. 


This consributes.to explain the cause of 
the animauon acknowledged oa all haods 
to pervade the preseat Portuguese soldier. 
He is now all emulation ; and under Bri- 
tis ofticers, the Lusitanian troops have 
done -—— what their Gaile* oppressors 


| never believed them capable of doing, 


Whether Dr. H. is accurate in his concep- 


Worth nothing, Eyery-art was therefore | tion as to the radical cause of this spirit, is 
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more than we can say, but we doubt not, 
his s¢ntiments are drawn from observation. 

The regular army of Portugal was, as 
already stated, in alow condition, The 
Militia is formed of farmers ard inhabi- 
tants of the country: the Ordenanza is 
the armed peasantry, governed by laws 
peculiar to itself; but bearing a striking 
resemblance to the formation of the Irish 
rebels in 1798. Each company is divid- 
ed into squads of 25 men, commanded by 
a corporal well acquainted with every in- 
dividual of them. ‘The captain has his 
own colours, and a drummer. 


These companies are formed, it must be 
observed, of the lower classes of the people; 
the higher classes, and all those who are 
able to keep a horse, are formed into troops, 
and are called the Mounted Ordenanza. The 
troops and companies are trained to arms by 
their respective captains, once or twice a 
month, and twice jn every year the whole 
force of the district is assembled by the cap- 
tain-major, and inspected by him. The 
manner in which the Ordenanza of the dis- 
trict are called together on an emergency, is 
somewhat similar to that used for the as- 
sembling of the clans in the Highlands of 
Scotland in feudal times. 

Every man in the kingdom isa soldier of 
one sort or other, and obliged to have arms 
in his possession, either forgthe defence of 
the particular spot on which Me exists, or of 
the state of which he is a member; those 
peasants who have not fire-arms have pikes, 
ora long pole with a bayonet fixed on one 
end. During the fast three years, the Or- 


denanza of Portugal have cut of an tinmense | 


nomber of the French troops. Instances of 
their cruelty are frequently repeated ; but if 
we consider for a moment the sufferings 
which they hare undergone, the ruin which 
has been heaped upon them by the invading 
army, their conduct must cease to appear as 
eruel: cana father see his house burnt, his 
g00ds pilisged, and his daughters violated, 
and not sigh for revenge? Indeed, | am 
more astonished at the very great moderation 
of the Portuguese peasantry, than at the 
eruchics which | have heard recounted, 


The general character of the population 
though mixed is honourable. Says Dr. H. 


The mass of the inhabitants of large cities, 
Jed away by their passions and their vices, are 
nearly the same in every country; and 
although they may influence the revolutions 
ina nation, a virtuous and loyal peasantry 
will, at cll times, give stability to a throne. 
In this respect Portugal is peculiarly blessed, 
for the little intercourse which is kept up be- 
iween different paits of the nation has en- 





tirely prevented the spreading of corruption to 
any great extent; and in the interior we find 
a happy, contented, and loyal race of inhabi- 
tants, among whom Christianity exists in 
somewhat of its primitive purity, and who 
are blessed with a traly large portion of the 
milk of human kindness. Amidst all the 
wild and revolutionary speculations of the 
last twenty-five years, they have remained 
alike firm to their religion and their Prince, 
and have baffled every attempt of enlightened 
and intriguing revolutionists to convert them ; 
and no Sovereign on earth is more truly be- 
loved by his subjects, than Joun, Prince 
Regent of Portugal. I do not speak at pre- 
sent from the reports or information of others ; 
I have travelled over the greater part of Por- 
tugal, and have been a frequent and admiring 
witness of both their loyalty and devotion. 
There is a class of Portuguese, however, 
among whom every species of low cunning 
and intrigue is prevalent to a great degree. 
The origin of these vices may be traced to the 
unjust and tyrannical measures resorted to 
in the days of King Manuel, for the conver- 
sion and extirpation of the Jews ; and their 
preservation is, in some respects, Owing ta 
the inquisitorial persecutions which the New 
Christians have suffered in every succeeding 
age. But, as these persecutions are at an 
end, it is to be hoped that their effects will 
soon pass away, and sincerity and confidence 
be restored among every class of citizens. 


These hopes it wili be the happiness of 
Portugal to see realized. In fact, the dis- 
tinctions hitherto maintained among the 
people have tended to the injury of the 
state, for the most part, though otherwise 
meant: on one of these particulars the 
Dr. ventures a noticeable speculation. 


I have been led to believe, that the law 
which prevents intermarriages in Portugal has 
tended to weaken the mental as well as bo- 
dily powers of the higher classes; for in all 
nations where the nobility are prevented 
from intermarrying with the people, the 
former will infallibly degenerate. The oak, 
though it flourish for ages in the soil where 
it is planted, will at last cease to grow. The 
possesion of absolute power by the monarch. 
is also unfavcurable to the preservation of* 
truth and honesty in his court; and the 
system of private or secret denunciations (first 
introduced by the Court of Inquisition,) has 
been the cause of many cruel and unjust pro- 
ceedings against innocent unoffending, indi- 
viduals. 

These are serious eyils. The times 
however, by removing the Inquisition, 
restore the new Christians to liberty : the 
patriotic services of the middling classes, 
will we trust, not only Kimulate the noe 
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bility to deeds of desert and fame, but 
will be allowed as good titles to improve 
their mental and bodily powers; while 
the general loyalty of the natives will 
emulate that of ancient ages. 
historical part of Dr. H.’s book, we se- 
lect a striking instance of this antient 
loyalty of the Portuguese, It occurred 
about 1230. 


The steady loyalty and valour of Ferdinand 
Pacheco, and Martin de Freitas, the one 
chief magistrate of Celorica, and the other 
of Coimbra, deserve to be particularly men- 
tioned in this place. Pacieco defended his 


city. against all the forces of the Regent, and | 


De Freitas refused to deliver the keys entrusted 
to him to.any but the king from whom he 
received them. During the siege of Coimbra, 
the Alcaide was informed of the death of the 
king by the Regent; but this he refused to 
credit, unless permitted to proceed to Castile 
to ascertain the fact with his own eyes. The 
Regent accordingly permitted him to yo ; and 
itis recorded of tuis hero, that, putting the 
keys of the city into the hands of the deceased 
king, his master, he thus addressed hia, 
** Sir, while I believed you were alive, | 
exposed myself to every danger, suffered 
every misery of hunger and thist: IL ate 
Jeather and drank urine, that I migiit sup- 
port your interests, and prove to you my 
loyalty. Now that you are dead, I here de- 
liver to your Majesty the keys of that city 
which were eutrusted to me. I can now re- 
late to the brave citizens of Coimbra that 
your Majesty is no more, and that they may 
indeed acknowledge Don Alfonso for their 
king, without failing in that allegiance which 
they owed to you.” 

The following hint is worth pursuing 
by those who celight in antiquarian aud 
recondite examinations. 


From the | 


For a number of years past, the sea has | 


been encroaching apon the neck of land 
which runs between the Atlantic and the 
river ‘Sado, opposite the town of Se. Ubdes, 
aad the ruins of a city of considerable extent 
are very visible. These ruins are now called 
Troia, and are said to be the remains of the 
ancient city of Cetobriga, which was de- 
stroyed by an earthquike about seventy years 
before Christ. Fable says, that this was the 
city which Tubal founded ; that it was named 
Set Tubal, ** the gathering of Tubal ;’° and 
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neral, it is about thirty feet under the surface. 
At low water, regular aud extensive streets 
can be uaced, and many of the houses are of 


1810, [ picked up two or three brass coins 
evidently Roman, but in too mutilated a 
state to distinguish accurately the reign in 
which they had been struck. Several vessels 
of silver and gold have been found, and some 
of them are in the possession of the governor 
‘of St. Ubes, Don Rodrigo de Lancastre. I 
recommend the ruins of ‘l'roia as well deserve 
ing of a visit from the Antiquarian. 
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A Tour in Teesdale; including Rokeby, 
and its Eavirons. Small 12mo. Pp. 96. 
Wilson, York ; Longman and Co., Lon- 
don: 1813. 


Formerzty a Poet thought only of 
employing the Printer, the Stationer and 
the Bookseller ; afterwards it became his 
duty, or at least his interest to employ 
the Engraver; and here stopped the in- 
fluence of our greatest writers, Dryden, 
Pope, and others. But now, a Poet, 
has only to announce a work founded on 
topographical tradition, or applicable to 
topographical} station, and he gives move- 
ment in addition to the artists beforemen- 
tioned, to the learned and industrious, the 
ingenious and ingenuous, the footman or 
pedestrian, the horseman or cavalier, the 
post-chaise or the curricle, all flock to 
survey the scenes which have acquired 
celebrity and immortali'y from: his pen, 
In short, it might prove a good specu- 
lation in this age of experiment, should 
some spirited innkeeper desire a poet of 
eminence to take for his subject, the 
range of mountains, the ever flowing well, 
the cascade, or the lake, in the direct way 
to which stands. his house of entertain- 
ment. A very pretty romantic story al- 
ready belongs to it; or if not, nothing 
is easier than to make one. It has nas 
‘tive charms in abundance; or if not, to 
persuade the world to see them where 


| nature has denied them, is the very es- 


that, when it was destroyed, the surviving | 


inhabitants fled to the opposite side of the 
river, and founded the present towa. It is 
evident, that whatever may have been the 
origin of this city, it has been buried under 
the earth for many centuries, as the sand has 
eceumulated io many places some hundred 
feet above the cops of the houses ; and in ge- 


seiice and quintessence of a poetical spirit. 
A little more of this, and a Poet must 
be a fool who does not live by his trade ; 
for to suppose that he should sing at this 
rate for nothing ! 

But this is a word to the wise: nay 
more, it is instruction to the learned. 





| The profane must be exc'uded from this; 


the seal of Alexander must be pressed 
on the lips of Hephestion; and theretoré 


a large size. When I visited these ruins in, 
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here, we close. our introduction, which | 
has. however, no slight connection with 
the little upassuming volume uader om 
eye. 

Not long ago we noticed a description | 
of the Trosachs, Lake Katrine, and parts | 
of Perth-hire, because Mr. Walter Scott | 
had suns the Trosachs and Lake Katrine, | 
in singing bis Lay of the Lady of the Lake. | 
Since then the same Bard has condescend- | 
ed-to immortalize Rokeby, and this Tour | 
in Teesdale follows in the Wain of his ver- 
sification. As may be supposed it directs 
the Tourist who wishes to visit the loca- 
lites, where to leave his carriage, or his | 
horse, where to take his guide, and where | 
he may order his mutton. It directs bin | 
the nearest way or the best way, to the 
ebjects most deserving his notice; and | 
performs the otlice of Cicerone with readi- | 
ness and diligence.—But what are those to 
de who are forced to stay at home, and | 
mind their business? why, they must be 
coptent to find in our pages an extract 
or two from this Tour in Teesdale : 
—let those who meditate the journey 
take the book in their pockets. | 


. Rokeby Park, the seat of Mr. Morritt, 
the enisance.to which is at the foot of Greta 
Bridge, cannot be passed without a visit, The 
peedle-work, imitating painting, in rival ex- 
cellence with the celebrated productions of | 
Miss Linwood ; and many curious antiques | 
collected in the vicinity, will attract the fair | 
and the antiquary. ‘The beauty of the. place 
wil do. more thag that for the tourist; whilst | 
to the iover of poetry, Rokeby, immortalized 
by, the.strains of Scott, will be for ever dear. 
Uf, however, the enthupiast should expect to 
gee.the extensive hall of a Feudal Chief, he 
will be disappointed. The hand of far other 
times marks the abode of ** the Knight of 
Rokeby.” | 
The present residence was built by Sir | 
Thomas Robinson, but has not a very pleasing 
or elegant appearance : the fagade being dis- 
proportioned in its perts, and the whole of 
the basement much wo low. The object of 
the. aychisect has evidently been to gain the 
noble drawing-room on the second floor ; to 
which not only the height of the lower 
apartments, bu: the size of those adjoining 
Gnd, of course, much real ease and conveni- 
ence) have been sacrificed. The approach to 
the house is well contrived. The road leads 
through an avenue into the park, and, genily 
seveeping to the right, is brougit along an ex- 
tremely fine range of lofty trees, in a graceful 
bend, tothe top of a rising ground, where the 
house is first seen. The grounds are well Jaid 
out, and afford many delightful wajks: that 
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called the Rock-walk, under a_ precipice, 
by the brawling Greta, is particularly 
pleasant. 


* A stern and lone, yet lowely road, 

As e’er the foot of Minstrel trode ! 

Broad shadows o'er their passage fell, 
Deeper and narrower grew the dell; 

It seemed some mountain, rent and riven, 
A channel for the stream had given, 

So high the cliffs of limestone grey 
Hung beetling in the torrent’s way, 
Yielding along their rugged base, 

A flinty foot-path's niggard space ; 
Where he who winds ’twixt rock and wave, 
May. hear the headlong torrent rave, 

And like a steed in frantic fit 

That flings the froth from curb or bit, 
May view. her chafe her waves to spray, 
O'er every rock that bars, her way; 

Till foam-globes on her eddies: ridey 
Thick as the schemes of human pride, 
That down life’s current drive amain, 

As frail, as frothy, and as. vain. 

The cliffs, that rear the haughty head 
High o'er the river’s darksome bed, 

Were now all naked, wild, and grey, 
Now waving all with greenwood, spray 3 
Here trees to every crevice clung, 

And o’er the dell their branches hung ; 
And there all splintered and uneven, 

The shiwered rocks ascend to heaven; 

Oft too the ivy swathed their breast, 

And wieathed its garland round their crest ; 
Or from. the spires bade loosely flare 

Its tendrils in the midate air. 

As pennons wont to wave of old 

O’er the high feast of Baron bold, 

When revelled loud the feudal rout, 
And:the arched halls return their shout— 
Such and more wild is Greta’s roar, 

And sucn the echoes from her shore, 
And so the ivied banners gleam, 

Waved wildly o’er the brawling stream.”’ 


Rokeby, Canto 2d. 


A sinall tea-room fitted up with exquisite 
taste, and a rede and apparently ancient 
bridge of one arch, decorate this truly roman 
tic spot.—Glimpses of Mortham ‘lower on 
one side, and of the ruins of an Abbey on 
the other, are caught in different points, both 
from the house and the grounds; and, upon 
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the whole, thoagh the place is small, it is 
full of beauty, 2nd possesses more attractions 
for the casual visitor, than many otiers of 
more extent, and greater pretensions. 

But if the visitor be disappointed bY 
not finding in Rokeby the extensive hal! 
of a feadal chief, he may be gratified 
i1 another part of his tour; for within 
the compass of his exeursion is said to be 
the noblest monument remaining, as to 
preservation, at least, of feudal times. 

Raby Castle, whose embattled appearance 


will have excited the curiosity of the traveller | 


on his read from Selaby, is the seat of the 
Ear! of Dariington, and was oncé the baronial 
mansion of the powerful Nevilles, Earls of 
Westaeorceland. ‘Dhis is ene of the most per- 


feet reaiains in the kingdom of the style of 


building in feudal times. ‘The Danish mo- 
narcii is said to have been the founder of this 
magovificent pile, which is by no means im- 
probable, for certainly it has claims to remote 
antiquity. It was castellated by license in 
the 14th century, and seems to have belonged 
antecedently to the Bulmers; by one of 
whom i may have been repaired or en- 
jarged ; the letters 2% % appearing upon 
a tower of remarkable structure, and from 


A Tour in Teesdale. 





which a bas relief in stone of a bull bearing | 


the insignia of Neville, was sometime since 
removed to the farm-house in 
Another tower bears the denomination ef 
Clifford's Tower ; but from what occasion 
tloes not appear. 
estates of the sixth Eat] of Westmoreland, 
who was party (o a conspiracy against Queen 
Elizabeth, this princely domain came to the 
aucestor of ihe present fainilv. The upper 
hall isin tts original state, such as it was, 
{except as to its turatiure,) with the gallery 
of the minsirels, when -700 knights, who 
held of the baron, atiended#in it to do him 
homage. Its extent Hroduces iat grand and 
imposing eflect on the imagination, whieh at 
once recalls the manneis of past times, and 
almost comprehends, in the picture before 
you, that of the illustrious dead, in all their 
martial accoutrements, and attendant trains, 
performing the impressive solemnity.—The 
lower, or entrance-hall, (equally striking in 
its kind,) was rebuilt by the late Earl. Visi- 
tors of the family, after passing under several 
gloomy gateways, are set down here from 
their carriages at the drawing.room door, 
The sight of this hall, when lighted for the 
reception of company, and the uncommon 
mode of introdaction, is inconceivably mag- 
bificent. 

So much for baronial antiquities! But 
the beautics of nature must come in for 
their share of homage, also; and this 
tour would be impertect without them, 


the park. 


On the forfeitare of the | 





| safely cross it. 
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Description must always im ‘common po~« 
liteness fall short of fact; but description 
is the whole that is withia the power of 
the press. A print of a view might dé 
more. The subject before us is the 

of the Tees. 


The awfal and tremendous grandeur of the 
sight that arrests your attention is almest 
more than the mind cam bear. A_ painfely 
pleasing expansion of heart—that internal 
sensation and best criterion of the tree 
sublime—seizes yoa with instantaneous and 
overwhelming energy. Directly before you, 
the river is hurkd headlong from rock te 
rock, in a deep recess, down the declivity of 
a inouniain, all but perpendicular, for severak 
hundred feet: and af it is possible that the 
horror of this scene can be aggravated, 1 is 8@ 
by the uncouth aspect of the eurrovading 
objects. This is the only situation of etsy 
access, and safe enjoyment, when gained, 
where you can command at once the whole 
view of this astonishing cataract; the course 
of its wildly-dashing siream not being ina 
direct line, bat in many a devious bound, 
Ascend the bill t the wooden bridge, which 
you willsee at a dreadful height, and in the 


| most romantic postition, near thé tap Of the 


fall. tis a single plank, bot broad and 
firm, with a railing (which has been bar 
lately pliéet!} on each side, so that you may 
The stand tn ithe centre ts 
sublime indeed! wot wholly divested of a 
sense of persoual donzer, yon look downward, 
‘through a shaggy cleft, on the tumbling was 
ters, wetting you with their spray, and 
shooling, i their anost impetuous career, 
white as suow, and swifter than the arrow, 
beneath your feet! 

The whole tength of this Tall, from the 
comurencement of the deelvity, to the bed of 
the stream, below its last precipration, %% 
five hundred and nitéty-six yards, nearly whe 
whole of which is visible frou the station 
above-mentioned. The bridge crosses aboat 
twenty yards above the last Fall. 


About two milés fiom Bowes is a haturtl 
curiosity, well deserving notice, but very finde 
known, Just before you leave the iaclosmres 
fiom Bowes upon Starwmoor, near the second 
mile-sione, you will see a single house by the 
road-side: leave your horse here, and walk 
down the opposite field, towards the Gresa, 
which is at the bottom of nm. A naétufal 
bridge of limestone rock, called 4 the e&- 
pressive. language of a mountain @estrict 
‘© God's Bridge,” or * Trust Bridge,” here 
crosses the river, and forms the common ¢are 
riage road: itis of an immense thiekness, aud 
has a complete arch-like perforation over the 
bed of the stream, through which its course 
may be traced to the other side. About ont 
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hundred yards below, the river leaves its 
ehannel, (a bare and solid rock,) and enters, 
by several cavities, into the southern bank, 
which is very high, Through this (as is evi- 
dent from the manner in which it leaves and 
pesumes the natural bed, and the noise whch 
you may distinctly hear at various fissures) 
the water takes a subterraneous channel for 
near two huadred yards further, and theo 
gushes ovt afresh in iwo or three places, like 
small cascades, at some elevation above the 
old channel. What distinguishes this from 
any other account I have seen of subterrane- 
ous rivers is, that the natural channel here is 
all the way marked, broad, firm, retentive, 
and ona quick descent, yet never has any 
water, but in times of high flood, whea 
it seems that the secret channel cannot contain 
the whole body. 
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Auntient Lere, Aphoristical and Precep- 
tive Passages on interesting and important 
Subjects from eminent English Authors, 
of the 16th and 17th Centuries. 12mo. 
pp- 312, price 7s. Longman and Co. 1812: 


A very pretty book might be made 
from the observations, sentiments, pre- 
cepts and phrases of the great men who 
flourished in ages past ; but to execute it 
properly demands a very general acquaint- 
ance with the numerous volumes which 
record those sayings ; and with the black 
letter jore, current before the age of 
those eminent English Authors who fur- 
nish the greater part of the present compi- 
lation. It were no disparagement to Lord 
Bacon, Father Hooker, Sir Walter Ra- 
legh, Sir Matthew Hale, Selden, Alger. 
non Sydney, or King Charles to consider 
the looser writers of the Elizabethean age 
as well entitled to furnish their quota of 
Auntient Lere. ———-- 

There are as keen remarks in Decker, 
and Green, as tm any of their successors. 
Sir Thomes More may honestly claim the 
suffrage of posterity ; with other judici 
ous atid vigorous wriiers. We learn much 
of the mode of thinking then current 
from old Father Latimer and Bishop Hall. 
Dr Jeremy Taylor (who might have assist- 
ed in this volumé) is a repository of ex- 
quisite imagination, and striking quaint- 
nesses. 

There is another light in which this 
may be viewed: Mach which once pass- 
éd for iearning has been gradually exchan- 
ged for a very different association’ of 
princip'es that “trow passes for learning. 


o 








On some points these are even opposites. 
By what has this been brought about ? 
Are we really so much wiser than our 
forefathers, or have we only exchanged 
terms, modes and figures ? Have we run 
through the degrees of the circle, look- 
ing still tothe same center? Have we 
bewildered ourselves in a continuation of 
the same labyrinth—the same and not the 
same ? Are we just as wise, though our 
wisdom be somewhat varied in shape ?— 
and just, as foolish though our folly be not 
of the same colour? Such researches be- 
sides bringing to light the wit of the lan- 
guage, and usefully acquainting us with 
the origin and real import. of terms, as 
well those now professional, as others in 
common use, would furnish a chapter in 
the history of the haman mind. They 
would shew the prevalence of fashion 
over minds of the most perfect rectitude ; 
and though we know that right and wrong 
cannot change places, yet we should find 
many a thing at one time pronounced 
completely wrong, which in a following 
age would be strongly supported as com- 
pietely right. 

This little work is sufficiently well de- 
scribed in its title page. It contains moral 
extracts from authors of acknowledged 
metit, and unequivocal reputation. We 
have mentioned the chief of them. A 
greater number should have been con- 
sulted ‘Those who bave not the original 
authors may peruse this manual. It is 
preceptive and instructive, We can find 
in it no better article for selection than one 
which suits the present military moment 
in the character of 

‘* ENGLISH VALOUR.” 

Tf it be demanded, whether the Mace- 
donian or the Koman were the best war- 
rior? LT will answer, Fhe Englishman; for 
it will soon appear to any that shall ex- 
amine the noble acts of our nation in war, 
that they were performed by no advantage of 
Weapon ; against no savage or unmanly peo- 
ple; the enemy being far Sv] erlor unto us in 
numbers, aud all needful provisions, yea, as 
well trained as we, Orcommonly better, in the 
exercre of war. 

In what sort Philip wen his dominions in 
Greece ; what manner of men the Persians 


and faudians were, whom Alexender vanquish 
ed: as likewtse of what force \iacecontan 
phal nx, and how well appointed agatnst swe 
arms as it cOmM monly countercd ¢ any mana 
that hath ta Is 10 Teat rv of them, 

iently understand, Yet was thus 



















































find that they which did over-match her in 





phalanx never, or very selfom, able to stand 
against the Roman armies, which were em- 
battled in so excellent a fourm, as I know not 
whether any nation besides them have used, 
either before or since. The Roman weapons 
likewise both offensive and defensive, were of 
greater use than those with which any other 
nation hath served, before the fiery instru- | 
ments of Gunpowder were known, As for 
the enemies with which Rome had to do, we 


numbers, were as far over-matched by her in 
weapons, and that they of whom she had 
little advantage in arms, had as little advan- 
tage of her in multitude. This also (as 
Plutarch well observeth) was a part of her 
happiness, that she was never over-laid with 
two great wars at once. 

It is not my purpose to disgrace the Roman 
valour, which was very noble, or to bleinish 
the reputation of so many famous victories ; | 
am not so idle. This I say, that among all 
their wars, 1 find not any wherein their va- 
lour hath appeared comparable to the English. 
If my judgment seem over partial, our wars 
in France may help to make it good. 

First, thefore, it is well known that Rome, | 
or perhaps all the world besides, had vever any | 
so brave a commander in war, as Julius Cesar, 
and that no Roman army was comparable 
unto that which served under the same Caesar, 
Likewise, it is apparent, that this gallant 
army, which bad given fair proof of the Ro. 
man courage, in good performance of the Hel- 
vetian war, when it first entered info Gaul, 
was neveriheiess utterly disheartened when | 
Cesar Jed it against the Germans. So that 
we may justly igipute all that was extraordi- 
nary in the valour of Ceesar’s men, to their 
long exercise under so good a leader, in so 
greata war. Now let us in general compare 
with the deeds dove by these best of Roman 
soldiers in their principal service, the things 
performed in the same country by our con | 
mon English soldier; levied in haste from 
following the cart, or sitting on the shop 
stall; so shall we see the diflerence. Herein 
will we deal fairly, and believe Cesar, in re- 
lating the acis of the Romans; but will call 
the French historians to witness what actions 
were performed by the English. 

In Casar’s time, France was inhabited by 
the Gauls, a stout people but inferior to the 
French, ty whom they were subdued, even 
when the Romans gave them assistance. The 
country of Gaul was rent in sunder (as Caesar 
witnesseth) into many lordships, some of 
which were governed by petty kings, others 
by the multitude; none ordered in such sort 
as might make it applicable to the nearest 
neighbour. Tne factions were many and 
violent; not only in general through the 
whole country, but betweey the petty states, 
yea, in every city, and almost in every house. 
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What greater sdvantage could a conqueror 
desire? Yet there was a greater. Atiovistus, 
with his Germans, had over-run the country, 
and held much part of it in a subjection, little 
different from mere slavery : yea, so often had 
the Germans prevailed in war upon the Gauls, 
that the Gauls (who had sometimes been the 
better soldiers) did hold themselves no way 
equal to those daily invaders. 

Had France been so prepared unto our Eng- 
lish kings, Rome itself, by this time, and long 
ere this time, would have been ours. But 
when King Edward ILI. began war upon 
France, he found the whole country settled 
in obedience to one mighty king; a king, 
whose reputation abroad, was no less than his 
puissance at home; under whose ensign the 
King of Bohemia did serve in person; at 
whose call the Genoese, aud other neighbour 
siates, were ready to take up arms: finally, a 
king, unto whom oae prince gave away his 
dominion for love, another sold away a goodly 
city and territory for money. 

The country lying so open to the Romans, 
and being so well fenced against the English, 
it is noie-worthy, not who prevailed most 
therein (for it were mere vanity to match the 
English purchases* with the Roman conquest) 
but whether of the two gave the greater proof 
of wilitary virtue. Czesar himself doth wit- 
ness that the Gauls complained of their own 
ignorance in the art of war, and that their own 
hardiness was over-mastered by the skill of 
their enemies, Poor men, they admired the 
Roman forces and engines of battery, ratsed 
and planted against their walls, as more than 
human works ; what greater wonder is it that 
such a people was beaten by the Romans, than 
that the Caribs, a naked people, but valiant 
as any under the sky, are commonly put to 
the worse, by sinall numbers of Spaniards ? 

What such help, or any other worldly 
help than the golden metal of their soldiers, 
had qur English kings against the French ? 
Were not the French as well experienced in 
feats of war? Yea, did they not think them- 
selves therein our superiors; Were they not 
in arms, in horse, and in all provision, exceed = 
ingly beyond us? Let us hear what a French 
writerf saith of the inequality that was be- 
tween the French and English, when their 
King John was ready to give the onset upon 
the Black Prince, at the battle of Poictiers. 
«« John had all advantages over Edward, both 
“© of number, force, show, country, and con 
* ceit (the which is commonly a consideration 
‘© of no small importance in worldly affairs) 
** and withal, the choice of all his horsemen, 
*€ esteemed then the best in Europe, with the 
‘* gieatest and wisest captains of his whole 





* Acquisitions: not what was bought.— 
Edit. 
+ John de Serres. 
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“© sealtn.” And what could he wish more? 

1 think it woutd trouble a Roman antiquary 
t6 find the like example in their histories ; the 
example, | sty, of aking brought prisoner 
to Rome, by an army of 8000, which he bad 
sirrounded with 40,000, better appointed, 
aod no less expert warriors. All that have 
read of Cressy and Agincourt, will bear me 
witness that 1 do hot allege the battle of Poic- 
tiers far lack of oihet as good ¢xampbs of the 
English virtae, the proof whertof hath left 
many a hundred better marks in all quarters 
of France, than ever did the Valour of the 
Romans. If any man impute thése victories 
of ours to the long bow, as carrying farther, 
piercing more strongly, and quicker of dis- 
charge than the French cro:s-bow ; my an- 
swer is ready ; that in all these respecis it is 
also (being drawn with a strong arm) superior 
to the musquet, yetis the inusquet a weapon 
of wore use. The gua and the cross-bow are 
of like force, when discharged by a boy or 
woman, as whea bya strong man; weak- 
ness, or sickness, or a sore finger, makes the 
léng-bow unserviceable. More particularly 
I say, that it was the custoni of Our ancestors, 
to shoot, for the most part, point blank ; 
atid so shall he perceive; that will note the 
circumstances of any battle. This takes away 
all odjection, for when two armies ate within 
the distance of a butt’s lengih ;* one flight of 
arrows, or two at thé most, can be delivered 
before they close. Neither is it in general 
true, that the long-bow reacheth farther, 67 
that it pierceth more strongly than the cross- 
bow: but this is the rare effect of an extraor- 
dinary arm, whereupon can be groundea no 
common rule. 

If any mani shall ask, how then it came to 
pass, that the English wen so many great 
battles, hating no advantage to help him? I 
niay, with best comieddaiton of modesty, 
refer him to the French histofian, who, fe- 
lating the victory of Our men at Crevant, 
where they passed a bridgé in face of the 
enemy, useth these words, “ The English 
cowes with a couguering bravery, as he that 
wasaccasiomed to gain every whicre: without 
any stay, he foreeth our guard, placed vpon 
the bridge, to keep the passage."t Or, I 





* The Englisli archers thade ose of 4 
bow about their oWn height, With an arrow 
a yard long; and, by Stat. 33. Hén. VIII. 
persons of the age dfytwenty-four yeats were 
prohibited shooting.at any mark of less dis- 
tance than 220 yards. It appears fioin a book, 
published in 1a04, iutitled ** Aymeé sor 


Finsburie Archers,” that the longest distance 
between the shooting batis used by Toxophi- 
lites, in former times, was 380 yards. See 
«* History and Antiquities of Islington,” 
quarto, page 30. 


+ Jolin De Serres. 
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may cite another place of the same author, 
Where he tells how the Britains,* being th 
Vaded by Charles VIII. King of France, 
thought it good policy to apparel 1,200 of 
their own men in English cassaeks ; hoping 
that the very sight of the English red cross 
would be enough to tersify the French. But 
I will not stand to borrow froin the French 
historians (all of which, excepting D. serres 
and Paulus Auinilios, report wonders oi our 
nation) the proposition which firse | unders 
took to maintain: ‘That the military virtue 
of the English, prevailing against ali manner 
of difficulties, ought to be preferred before 
that of the Romans, which was assisted with 
all advantages that could be desired. Isat be 
demanded, Why then did not our kings 
hnish the conquest, as Caesar had done ? My 
answer may be (1 hope without offence) 
That our kings were like the race of Ad icide ; 
of whom the old poet Ennius gave this note, 
Bel/i polentes sunt, magi quam sapients 
potentes. ‘* Yhey were more warlike shan 
politic.’ Whoso notes their proceedings, 
may find, that none of them went to werk 
like a conqueror, save only King Henry V. 
the course of whose victories it pleased God 
to interrupt by his death. But this question 
is the more easily anssvered if another be first 
made: Why did not the Romans attempt the 
conyuest of Gaul before the time of Casar? 
Whiy fot afier the Macedonian war? Wh 
nol afier the third Punic, or after the Nu- 
mantian? Atall these times they had good 
leisure ; and then, especially, had they both 
leisure and fit opportunity, when under the 
conduct of Marius, they had newly yan- 
quished the Cimbri and Tevtones, by whow 
the country of Gaul had been piteously 
Wasted, Surely, the words of Tully were 
true, that with other nations, the Romans 
forigtit for dominion; with the Gauls, for 
preservation of their own safety. 

Thefefore they atiempted not the conquest 
6f Gaul, uniil they were lords of all other 
countries to them known. We, on the 
other side, held only the one half cf our own - 
island, the other half being inhabited by a 
nation (unless, perhaps, in wealth and num- 
bers of men, somewhat inferior) every wa 
equal to ourselves ; 4 nation anciensly rh | 
strongly allied to our enemies, the French; 
and in that regard, enemy to. us, So tha 
our dabger lay both before aud behind us, as 
the greater danger at our backs ; where coms 
monly we felt, always we feared a stfonger 
invasion by land, than we could make upon 
France, transporting our forces dver sea, , 

It is usual with men that have piesa 
themselves in admiring the matters which 
they find in ancient histories, to hold it @ 





* Bretagnes; i, e-the inhabitants of 
Brettany.—Ldit, : ~~ 
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take upon him, by wav of comparison, to 
great injury done to their judginent, if any 
extol the things of latter ages. Bat I an 
well persuaded, that as the divided virtne of 
this our island, hath gives: more uoble proof 
of itself, than ander so wortav a leader, that 
Roman army could do, which afterwards 
could win Rome and all-her empire, making 
Cesar a monarch ; so hereafter, by God's 
blessing, who hath converted our greaiest 
hindrance inio our greatest help, the evemy 
that shall oare to try our forces, wil! find 
cause to wish, that, avoiding us, |e had 
rather enconntered a great puissance, as was 
that of the Roman empire. 
Sir Warter Raveicu. 

The Compiler acds the following obser- 
vations by way of note. 

Let those persons (for such there are, 
clothed in the English garb) who always feel 
a self-satistaction in extolling the superior 
discipline and bravery of the French, examine 
these judicious remarks of one of the most 
ilustrions worthies of our nation. These 
gentry might, perhaps, with some degree of 
ploustbility,: contend, that our — national 
prowess is fallen to a very low ebb, compared 
to the eminence it attained in the davs of our 
Edwards and Henrys, were it not, onfortu- 
nately for them, but most glorious for the 
country, that the victories of Alexandria, 
Maida, Talavera, Barossa, &c. &c. afford 
such striking illustrations of the ancient cha- 
racieristic bravery and intrepidiiy of the 
English soldier. 

It was not possible this writer could 
add to his enumeration Salamanca, Vitto- 
ria, and the |’yrennees, which we should 
hold ourselves criminal to omit ; he has 
however sheltered his want of prophetic 
powers under the magic protection of 
*© &c, &c. ;"" and we must have recourse 
to the same artifice ; for we persuade our- 
selves that it will not be from depreciation 
of native courage tf the victories we have 
lately been transported by are not follow- 
ed with a long train of &c.'s &c.'s 
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Grammatical Questions qn the English 
Grammar, &c. bv the Rev. Cy. Moston, 
Epping, smal! t2mo. pp. 21. For the An- 
tior. Robins, Southwark, 1813, 

Tue method of instructing youth ‘by 
demanding questions hiss the suttrage of 
long experence in its favor. “Those who 
have Jerraed it again teach by recollee- 
tion. ‘These questions are useful ; and 
tspecia + when elucidated viud voce. 
Vou. XIV. [ Lit. Pan. Sept. 1813.) 
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The History of the Waldenses, connected 
with a Sketch of the Christian Crorch 
trom the Birth of Corist to the Eighteenth 
Century. By “W. Jones. 8vo. pp. 608. 
Price 15s. For the Authors Buitoh, 
London. 1812. 


Persecution for conscience sake never 
has received any countenance from our 
corps. Never has power used for pur- 
poses of oppression appeared to vs a 
mark of the ‘rue Church, but rather a 
proof that the ciory had departed from 
that community which could resort to 
such a principle for support. Persecution 
has been the reproach of the Church of 
Rome for ages; and the recent inters 
terence of the Papal Nuncio in Spain, 
to support, if possible, the interests and 
existence of the Inquisition in that un- 
happy country—unhappy in having so 
long been subject to its severities, is a 
glaring instance of the reluctance with 
which the, Papacy relinquishes its hold, 
not on the convictions, but on the suffer- 
ings of mankind. The Spaniards have 
felt it so to be; and they charge the 
Nuncio, with having by his ill-advised 
pretensions, defeated the hopes of their 
Catholic brethren in the British Isles. 
For who, say they, very justly, witnessing 
such interference of a foreign power 
in national concerns, would willingly ad- 
mit to confidence and activity those who 
think. themselves bound by dogmata so 
pernicious, and actions so detrimental to 
the State? They have therefore fur- 
nished the Papal Legate with passpoyis 
for bis return to bis master, or whither- 
soever he pleases., ' 

‘Phe suppression of tle Inquisition is 
a benefit conferred on the Catholic re- 
ligion, so far as it reduces that religion 
to exchange for rational argument, its 
former dependence on force and domi- 
nion :—se far-as it tends to restore serip- 


| tural. arguments to thet supreme and 


singular authority whieh is their due. 
The severest work. that ean be composed 
agains: Popery is a complete view of its 
maxints, pretenstons, and practices, pre- 
vivus othe Reformation * tery it must ‘be 
acknowledged, that since that period, and 
in consequence of events connected with 
it, the rational and Jearned mensbers of 
the Cathelic body have abandoned much 
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of the grossnesses patronized. by their 
predecessors, to their merited condemna- 
tion. Whether principles truly religious 
flourish more powertully among the body 
of adherents to Rome, we presume not to 
determine ; but that professions of prin- 
ciples more reconcileable with humanity 
are more popular and prevalent, we 
believe may be admitted. The fires of 
Acts of Faith have blazed withdiminished 
fury, ‘and longer intervals; nor have they 
included, as they formerly did, infancy 
and age, the abortive, who had never 
known life, with the dead, whose remains 
had been piously inbumed. The general 
feeling of the christian world has pre- 
verted those shocking enormities; and 
so far the Catholic body is reformed,— 
reformed by being circumscribed, in spite 
of itself. 

There still remains the question, how 
far History may be allowed to operate to 
the disadvantage of Popery. Are the 
cruelties of former ages never to be 
forgot ?—that seems to ‘be treating suc- 
ceeding generations too harshly ;—pun- 
ishing them for the crimes of others. 
Are they to be immediately obliterated ? 
—that seems to be demanding too much 
from haman nature. The wound may be 
healed though the scar refnains. Those 
crimes may be forgiven which are not 
forgotten. The Catholics would do well 
to reflect that a certain interval of time 
is absolutely indispensable between the 
coercions vindicated by their church, for 
the purpose of conversion, and the recep- 
tion’ ‘into favour of the descendants of 
those who stained their hands with inno- 
cent blood. Time may blend the dis- 
tances of the retrospect into undistin- 
guished and undistinguishable masses, as 
the horizontal air softens the asperities 
of remote objects. The sun may throw 
them into shadow as his beams assume 
a different direction; the shades of the 
evening may involve them, and thus 
they may lose their prominence, and 
their force, But-let us wait till the 
time come when these’ effects may be 
expected, naturally :—not by delusion, 
nor by violence; but by the gentle and 
sober consequences. of. ‘* Evening grey” 
following the appointed and -regular ac- 
tion of her thin but constantly condensing 


vapours. ; 
The advice 'to Catholics consequent 





on these prudential maxims, is, to do 
nothing which by its violence may in- 
terrupt the progress towards the comple- 
tion of which all is naturally tending. 
The calm solemnity of eve were ill- 
broken by the exclamations of the vio- 
lated, or the shrieks of the tortured: 
the blaze of habitations burning must 
destroy the harmony of the scene. Every 
fresh instance of persecution for con- 
science sake reduces the operation of 
mental subsidence to the necessity of 
beginning its process afresh. Have no 
Jate publications by the Catholics,. an- 
nounced such principles, and palliated 
such enormities, as required, on the part 
of the Protestants, an appeal to History 
and fact to meet them? This question 
we refer for its answer to themselves, 
We have found cause to conclude from 
their avowed sentiments and from their 
public proceedings, that the time is not 
come when they would, from a priuci- 
‘ple of conscience, decline to use compyl- 


‘sion, if they had the power: it follows, 
‘that every such instance contributes to 


revive the history of those more enormous 
offences against humanity and religion 
which have been transmitted down to 
us, for our instruction, from former 
ages. ’ 

Such-a History is that included in 
Mr. Jones's Volume. It acts as a clear 
exposure of Catholic maxims and prac- 
tices. It shocks the mind with the scenes 
it discloses ;, and it puts with most point- 
ed application the question—Supposing 
these accounts to be true, what is the 
nature of that church which vindicates 
them—applauds them—considers them 
as exemplary ? &c, 





. Whether it were wise in Mr...Jones : 


to introduce so much as he has done 
of the History of the persecutions sus- 
tained by Christians from the Jews and 
heathen, we think very doubtful. His 
object should have been restricted ‘to 
one, and that a more simple, therefore a 
more striking, subject. New Testament 
events gain nothing by-repetition in‘other 
than their native language: and. in the 
ten persecutions of the early Church, 
Rome itself was a suffering partaker. As 
heathen violence subsided, Papal perse- 
cutions multiplied, with the possession of 
power to persecute: and with the con- 
stantly increasing assumptions of autho« 
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rity by the heads of the Church. The 
Church added to the religion of Christ : 
but these additions were not universally 
received. The Church insisted she had a 
right to perfect what the Saviour had left 
imperfect, and this right she exercised ; 
but these perfections were regarded, by 
not afew, as excrescences which deform- 
ed the beauty of holiness; and reduced 
its ‘chaste forms to absurdity and pre- 
posterousness. We had hoped to have 
found in this volume a sketch at least, 
or an estimate, of the Dissenters from 
the Roman ‘enactments; those who on 
gospel principles declined receiving what 
the Church forcitly imposed upon them. 
They must have formed a numerous 
body, could they lave been enumerated. 
Some continued, no doubt, ostensibly in 
her communion: others sheltered them- 
selves by privacy ; others.withdrew from 
that, and from the world so profaned; 
while Others, also, loudly protested— 
protested and were persecuted. 


Mr. Jonés supposes persecution to be 
the “ mystery of iniquity,” foretold by the 
Apostle. He considers Egypt as the pa- 
rent of superstition, and the first abode of 
monkery. He amuses himself with tran- 
scribing the Kulogia of Jerome and Chry- 
sostom on that ‘‘ angelical institution,” 
that * way of life worthy heaven, not.in- 
ferior to that of angels,"— the very 
flower and most precious stone among all 
the ornaments of the church.” He con- 
siders the Church of Rome as supporting 
these extravaganzas, It is certain, never- 
theless, that some pious men retired from 
the world to preserve the purity of. their 
fiith, and the integrity of their manners, 
Among those itt opposition to the Pope, 
were the Cathari, or Puritans, the -pre- 
decessots of the Waldenses, who form 
the main® subject of this volume. What 
sort of people were they? Mr. J. dérives, 
his answer from their enemies, 


Ifyou ask them of their faith, nothing 
can be more christian ; if you observe their 
conversation, nothing can be mote blameless, 
tnd what they speak, they prove by deeds; 
You may see a man, for the testimony of his 
hich, frequent the church, honour, the: el», 
jers, Gffer-his gift, umake bis confession, re- 
five the si¢rament. What mote like a 


Mr, Jones's History of the Waldenses. 


and eats not the bread of idleness, bat works 


badv, indeed, are rustic and illiterate, and all 
whom I have known of this sect are very igs 


Saint Bernard in their behalf, 


a Saint, writing purposely against them, 
(A. D. 1140). supersedes the necessity of 
saying mach on their morals. As to their 
faith, they seem to have heretically denied 
the all-sufficiency of the Church of Rome 5 
and consequently to have been the Protes- 
tants of their day. 
miracles —consecrations — transubstantiae | 
tion—power of the keys—exorcisins—ex- 
ireme unction — purgatory — prayers to. 
saints—saints’ days—confession, &c. &e. 


Some of them seem, like modern Qua- 
kers, tohave scrupled oaths,- and bearing, 
of arms, which others thought lawful, 
They were at least indifferent to infant 
baptism; and some. wholly rejected it. 
In short, they conderued all ecclesiastical 
customs not mentioned in the gospels. 

These principles were autient, though 
they cannat be traced dy ascent among. 
the same people in primitive times; and 
they were spread almost. every where, 
though they were not.every where.avow- 
ed, 

Reiuerius Saccho, am inquisitor, and one of 
their most ernel persecutérs, who lived only 
elglity years after Waldo, adinits that the 
Waldenses flourished five hundred years be- 
fore.that preacher. Gretzer, the Jesuit, who 
also wrote against the Waldensés, and had 
examined the subject fully, not only admits 
their great afitiquity, but declares his firm 
belief ** that the Toulousians aud “Albigenses 








condemneéd-in the veats 1177 and 1178, were 
no, other than -Waldénses. ‘In fact, thelr 
doctrines,» discipline, government, manners, 
and even 4hecerrors with: which they have 


been, charged (hy the Catholiesy shew’ that 


the Albigenses and Waldenses were two 
branches of the same,sect, or that the fermer 
were sprung from the lauer.” 

They. were) not, all: separatists: says 
Reinerius, - 

They frequent ovr churches, are present at 


dtvine-service,. offer at the altar, receive the 


sacrament, confess to the priest, observe the 
church, fasis,-eelebrate festivals, and receive 
the priest's blessing, reverently bowing their 





Christian? «As to life and manners, he cir- 
\yvents no man, over-reaches no man, 
ud does violence tono man. He fasts much, 





heads, though in the. mean time they scoff 


at all these institutions of the church, looking 


upon them as profaue and hurtful. ‘They ‘say 
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with bis hands for his sapport. ‘The whole 


norant. Such was the testimony of the great 


This testimony from.a churchman, and, 


They denied her 
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it is sufficient for their salvation if they cone ; 


fess to God, and not to man. 

Egbert, in the twelth century, says, 
“* they were encreased to great multitudes 
throughout all countries.” 

A small company of them, about thir- 
ty, men and women, supposed to be Wal- 


denses, appeared in England in 1154: they | 


were bitterly persecuted, and died under 
the rigours of winter, in the open fields, 
al! persons being forbidden from affording 
them relief or shelter! 
the only Protestants: for the Roman 
church i:self produced several enlightened 
ecclesiastics who opposed her innovations, 
and preached purer principles. Our own 
illustrious Robert Grosstéte, Bishop of 
Lincoin, must be included in the number. 

The derivation of the title Waldenses 
from Peter Waldo, or from Vallis, or Vau- 
dois, is not understood by Mr. J. He 


might have known that in that country to | 


this day, so great is the simplicity of the 
inhabitants, names are derived from the 
slightest circumstance of distinction. If 
John lives on a hill, he is named John 
o Hill; Jean de Ja Colline:—if Peter 
dresses a vineyard, he is Pierre de la Vigne; 
is hea miller? Pierre du Moulin, Way, 
we recollect a man who prided himse]f on 
having capital gooseberries in his garden, 
and took his name accordingly, M. de la 


Groseille. Peter Waldo, or Haudois, then, | 


was Peter of the country of Vaux, or 
Pays de Vaud ; and this traces the name of 
the people, whether through Peter or not, 
to that of the country they occupied. 
They extended their residence throughout 
the vallies of the Piedmontese Alps, aad 
the Pyrennees Mountains ; including alsu 
much of the South of France. Mr. Jones 
traces the history of these people, amidst 
fightipgs and military executions, though 
detenceless ; amidst storms and tempests 
from the clergy and the Pope, from the 
kings ot Savoy and France urged by all the 
infiuence of tie clergy and the Pope 
Their towns were taken, sacked, andburnt: 
their property was destroyed, their persens 
were imprisoned, their lives were taken 
away. In short, the whole is a melan- 


cho!y picture of the depravity of the hu- | 


maw heart, and demonstrates the maxim, 
that the corraption of the best things is 
the worst of all corruption: They were 
professing Ciristians who Caused these 


These were not , 


miseries! We are glad to be relieved 

| from such horrors, by arriving at the last 
page, which wetranscribe. ‘The contrast 

| it furnishes cannot escape our readers. 

| 

! 

| 


It was now October 1686 ; the ground was 
covered with snow and ice; the [prisoners] 
victims of cruelty were almost universally 
emaciated through poverty and disease, and 
alogether unfit for the projected journey. The 
| proclamation was made at the castle of Mon- 
dovi, tor example, and at five o'clock the same 
evening they were to begin a march of four or 
five leagues! before the morning more than 
a bundred and fifty of thew sank under the 
burden of their maladies and fatigues, and 
died. The same thing happened to the pri- 
soners at Fossan. A company of them halted 
one night at the foot of Mount Cenis ; when 
they were about to march the next morning, 
they pointed the officer who conducted them, 
to a terrible tempest upon the top of the 
mountain, beseeching him to allow them to 
stay till it had passed away. The inhumar 
olheer, deaf to the voice of pity, insisted on 
their marching; the ¢onsequence of which 
| was, that eighty-six of their number died, 
| and were buried in that horrible teunpest of 

snow. Some merchants. that aftetwards 
crossed the mountains saw the bodies of these 
, miserable people extended on the snow, the 
| mothers elasping their children in their arms! 
| Such as survived reached Geneva about the 
| end of December, but in such an exhausted 
state that they died upon their arrival, ** find- 
ing the end of their life in the beginning of 
their liberty.” Ox about ten thousand that 
| were inprisoned in Piedmont, not more thaa 
a fourth part survived ; but these were received 
by the citizens of Geneva, and also in Swis- 
serland, with more kindoess than they had 
experienced of eruelty from the Piedmontese, 
When they heard of their approach, the in- 
inhabrtants went out to meet them, every one 
striving who should bring the most to hig 
house and excel in acts of hospitality and 
kindsess. They received them as christian 
bretiren, who brought peace and blessings 
into their families. They clothed the naked, 
and fed the hungry, succoured the afflicted, 
and whilethey opened to them their country, 
thew also exercised towards them bowels of 
compassion in the most free and generous 
maaner, The Elector of Brandenburgh 
hearing of their arrival in Swisserland, de- 
sited the Cantons to send a part of them into 
| his dominioos, where he promised to provide 
\ 


forthem, aud the United Provinces made a 
| very liberal collection of money, which, fiom 
time to time was sent them, and distributed 
according to their necessities. 

Thus were the vailies of Piedmont dispeo 
pled of its ancient inhabitants, and the |auy 
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of heavenly light, which, during a long suc- 
cession of ages, had here shined iv respleadent 
lustre, was at length ren.oved. 


There is a very curious speculation to 
which Mr. J. has paid noattention, In 
all communities there are half brethren, 
and those who feel but litile of the vital 
principle of the associaticn. It is likely 
that some of these would remain in their 
old stations, though the mass of the popu- 
lation was expelled: others would retire 
to a short distance only, and find refuge 
in the neighbouring towns, &c. Same 
became smugglers, others banditti, It is 
understood that the famous AZarsetllois, 
who shed so much blood in Paris, and did 
so much mischief during the furor of the 
Revolution, were neither citizens nor in- 
habitants of Marseilles. “They were a 
rabble outcast tribe, which inhabited the 
country. around ; and were thought to be 
descended from the exiles from the Pays 
de Vaud. The certainty of this we can- 
not affirm; but we know that well in- 
formed persons believe it. Admitting 
this ;—-See how iuspartial justice com- 
mended the ingredients of the poisoned 
chalice to the lips of that monarchy which 
had composed the mixture! See how per- 
seeution by causing the degradation of 
these poor, simple, and recluse protestants, 
prepared them as savages for the murder of 
aking, andthe butchery of his subjecis, 
for steeping their hands in the blood of the 
pious and ihe noble’ arid thus avenging at 
the Abbaye, inthe year 1792, the desola- 
tions produced througheat Piedmout in 
the year 1050. 


Mr Jones has inserted translations of 
Milion’s Latin letters addressed, by order 
of Cromwell, to the Protestant potentates 
of. Europe, .on belialf of the suffering 
Waldenses in his days. The stardy Pro- 
tector did ali he could to awaken the princes 
of ‘Kurope to a proper sympathy with the 
distressed. He made a public matter of it ;+ 
subscribed £&2,0Q0 from his privy.purse, 
to a fand for their relief, which from the 
conwibutions of the people reached the 
Both Milton 
and, Cromwell gained great credit by these 
CACiLiWNsS, . F : 


Mr. J. might have added a few hi:ts 
on the Protestant Churches, the Huganols 
of France, . We bappen to kr ow that co- 
pies of their proceedings. are yet extant 


‘ja Ms, 


The Hon, R. Clifford's Sketch of the Russian Campaign. 
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A Sketcn of the Russian Campaign im 
1812. By Hon. Robert Clifford. A large 
sheet. Carey, London, 1813. 

“* Frenchmen!....1 am again called upon to 
wage war with the North ! 

** Soldiers /....1 myself will lead you against 
the Russians / 

“© In the commencement of July, I shall Le 
present in St. Petersturgh, and 1 wiit MARK 
OUT TO THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER THE FIT 
BOUNDARY OF HIS DOMAINS, 

“© NAPOLEON.” 

Such were the arrogant terms of the 
infariate Corsican advancing into Russia: 
how different from those in which he 
afterwards narrated the formation of the 
sacred squadron, and the history of his 
escape to Molodetchno! The events 
which led to his abasement cannot be told 
in too many forms, nor be rendered too 
familiar. We confess that the first ac- 
counts of the destruction of Buonaparte’s 
army on its retreat, seemed to us litle 
different from those ideal tidings which 
are sometimes heard in a dream. We-can 
scarcely even now persuade ourselves of 
the full and entire reality of occurrences 
so extraordinary ; not that we affect to 
disbelieve them, but that they stagger our 
faith by overwhelming it. 

The article before us is well calculated 
to remove all scepticism, and to dissipate 
i every remaining doubt. It is a map of 
the country through which the invader 
passed and escaped, marking just so many 
of the towns, so many roads and rivers, as 
may enable the eye to trace without con- 
fusion the routes taken by the military 
bodies engaged, ‘To this is subjoined an 
abstract. of the history, drawa up care- 
fully and intelligibly, stereotyped for the 
purpose of forming a companion to the 
map. The whole is a laudable effort, and 
well deserves encouragement, It is tite 
Grst of the kind, on such a scale; as 
indeed the expedition it commemorates is 
the tirst in maguitude and impartanee 
witnessed by modern days, if not: ab.0- 
lutely withont parailel, takiog the’ whole 
of it together, Military men will find 
this a fit ornament for the study—that is, 
to say, when leisure allows them to inves-. 
| tigate the expeditions of others: and 
general readers, intent on obtaining correct 
| ideas of what has interested thers, will 
| find it well adapted to their service also. 
| ‘Lhe conrse. pursued by the invader ip 
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advancing is distinguished by being co- 
doured : we advise, however, that ofiicers 
not only trace on the map the lines of 
march of the various armies, rctreating, as 
well as assailing, but that they mark the 
places where the main army (or any other 
considerable corps) divided, with the Cor- 
sican’s return, by a weaker tint, and re- 
suimes the full color where the whole body 
reunited. By this they will see the cause 
of the Russian retreat, after the battle of 
Borodino, notwithstanding Buonaparte 
‘had fairly acknowledged his inability to 
drive them from their position, Mr. 
Clifford, to whom we are beholden for the 
succinct aid clear history annexed, affirms 
-positively—* the French retreated on the 
close of the day behind the monastery of 
Kolotzkoy, a distance of about nine miles 
from the field of battle.” It has puzzled 
dittle politicians to discover what made the, 
Russians retreat after having discomfited 
»the French; but the map shews plainly 
that Buonaparte having divided his army, 
/by pressiay forward both on the right and 
the left of theRussians, no other movement 
Femained to their prudence. We may 
add, thatthe plan pursued by General 
Katusoff was certainly that which he in- 
tended to execute, whatever became of 
Moscow ; and what would have reduced 
;Buonaparte to the utmost distress, had not 
Moscow become a prey to the flames. 
Mr. C. speaks of it wiih enthusiasm as 
- “a flank movement unparalleled io mili- 
tary history. Hitherto, says he, Tu 
-Tenne’s famous movement at ‘Turkheim 
had stood unrivalled ; but even that move- 
Ment must shrink into obscurity, if com- 
,pared to that [this} of the Russian vete- 
ran," —who—** by this bold and scienti- 
fic movement, irrevocably sealed the doom 
of his iar-famed adversary.” 
That Buonaparte intended in conformi- 
ty to his proclamation to reach St. Peters- 
. burgh, is evident from his line of march; 
-—that he was beat from his purpose by 
the activity of Gen, Witgenstein, who 
repelled Ondinot, is evident on inspection 
_of the map ; and bence we clearly discern 
_ the obligations of the good citizens of the 
. Metropolis to that General, which they 
have acknowledged by a handsome hono- 
rary donation, We might add other re- 
marks; but they are unnecessary. The 
whole appears to be carefully drawn from 
the best authorities. A distinct plan of 
, the battle of Borodinio, is added on an 
enlarged scale, 


The opinion that Russia really gained 
nvhing by forcing Buonaparte to retreat 
by means of the flames of Moscow, is 
advanced with boldness, and finds advo- 
cates. Wediffer from it; but mast wait 
for the judgment of those who were on 
tne spot. 
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4A New Map of Spain and Portugal, ex- 
hibiting the principal Roads, Rivers, 

Mouataius, &c. Large sheet. Carey, Lon- 

don, 18:3. 

The difficulty of constructing a good 
Map of Spain, has been acknowledged by 
all modern geographers. The jealousy of 
the Spanish cabinet concealed all the 
materials for particulars relating to the 
country. Publicity was abhorrent from 
the feelings of a Spanish statesman. This 
secresy was always deemed a proof of 
weakness. Late events have given to the 
Peninsula an importance that has distin- 
guished it among the.countries of Europe. 
It forms a sort of appendix to the Conti- 
nent, as well in situation, as in the man- 
ners of its people; and we have seen its 
peculiar sitaation prove the means of its 
salvation Violence had almost swallow- 
ed itup; but—its last convulsive strug- 
gles have produced most astonishing conse- 
quences. It is well to be acquainted with 
the face of such a country. The courses 
of its rivers, of its mountains, &c. must 
direct military movements ; and the best 
guide in forming a judgment on such 
events, is a good map. 

The compiler of this performance seems 
to have paid great attention to De la 
Borde’s work ; and certainly that has its 
points of recommendation : the chains of 
mountains are distinctly laid down, and 
the passes through them, which jin all 
parts of Spain are of considerable impor- 
tance, are treated with attention. The 
Southern and Eastern coast differ con- 
siderably from other maps to which we 
have been in the habit of recurring; if 
this be the result of ‘actual observation, 
the improvement is in proportion. On 
the whole, the size of the plate has allow- 
ed Mr. Cary to insert a great number of 
places neatly enough. For immediate use, 
notice of places where remarkable events 
have occurred—and a few swords across, 
& la Wellington, would have added some 
very pretty ornaments in different districts 








of this pow peculiarly interesting country. 
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Book-keeping no Bugbear, or Double Entry 
Simplified, in Opposition to, the Iusufti- 
ciency of the present Practice. By Michael 
Power. Royal 8vo. pp. 206, price 15s. 
For the Author. Richardson, London. 
1813. 


Arter the remarks which have been 
made in our first article for the present 
month, by a very judicious pen, on the 
hazards attending an insufficient method 
of book-keeping, by merchants and others, 
we cannot but feel ourselves interested 


.in the progress of this art, and obliged to 


all who communicate their discoveries in 
it to the public. Whatever ingenuity, 
justified by experience, can effect, in fa- 
cilitating and verifying the practice of 
this important branch of the mercantile 
duty, is entitled to attention and respect. 
Novelty is no disparagement, nor anti- 
quity any recommendation. On_ the 
other hand, mere change is not to be ac- 
cepted as improvement, because it differs 
from established custom; unless it be 
found, after experiment, fairly conducted, 
to be valuable, it may be laid aside with- 
out breach of propriety, We concur. in 
opinion with Mr, Power, that it is desir- 


-able-to save all a merchant's time, so far as 


is possible; but we must not, as the 


‘proverb speaks, ‘‘ make more haste than 


good speed; nor save his time at the 
expence of his credit, or at the hazard of 
his peace of mind. We acknowledge, 
chearfully, that to be able to acquire a 
daily knowledge of his affairs, is desira- 
ble to & man whose concerns are exten- 
sive; but we belive that few have been 
ruined by the want of this extreme ac- 
curacy; the memory or memorandum- 
book may suffice well enough for a day or 
two, if every thing else be right. 

The Memorandum Book, which Mr. 
P. calls ** the Blotter,” is a truly im- 
portant document. It should contain all 
the degal points of a bargain, no less than 
the commercial; that is to say, such 
points as, should the matter ever becoine 
the subject of judicial inquiry, or re- 
ference, may call up the recollections of 
the merchant, and be satisfactory to the 
mind of the Judge. Every transaction 
affords, rather includes, these points, and 


_ they form directions for future conduct, 


All notices of contract, memoranda of de- 





livery, conditions, state of goods, &c, are 
worth recording. They sometimes may 
satisfy the buyer, at an after period, and 
sometimes the Seller. n 


We. doubt, therefore, whether, when 
Mr. P. proposes ‘‘ to omit both ,.the 
rough-cast and fair journal in. double 
entry, and to supply, their place by a 
simple memorandum-book,” he is right 
in, limiting this ‘* Blotter” to a ‘ few 
notes.” It would be better if it contained 
a condensed abstract, though at the ex- 
pense of some repetition. This is coin- 
cident with what Mr. P. intends in an- 

ther place. 


This book of Memorandums may, with 
great propriety, be made to comprehend what 
is generally committed to scraps of paper, 
which, being deemed no longer useful, are 
no sooner done with, than thrown aside or 
destroyed. I allude to all calculations relative 
to the merchant's business, and particularly 
to such as regard exchanges, which it very 
often happens that he, or his ¢lerk; is under 
the necessity of recurring to, whether to 
rectify a mistake, or for some other purpose. 

I would likewise make ita point to. record 
therein all bargains, aud their principal con- 
ditions, as soon as they are agreed upon. In 
a word, it should contain, in my opinion, all 
such notes and observations, as may tend to 
clear up any doubts, as to business past, or 
to prepare for that which is to come. 


Mr. P. compares his method of book- 
keeping, with that commonly used in the 
following terms: 


Tf, for example, a chest of tea be purchased, 
it will be made to appear ina regular’set of 
books, nearly in the following maiwer: 

. Ina warehouse-beok, or che like, » 

- In a rough-cast.of the eash-book; 

. Io a fair cash-book, 

- In awaste-book, or day-book. 

. In the fair journal (sometimes too in a 
rongh-cast.) 

6. In the Leger. 

Whereas, conformably te my: system, ‘such a 

purchase, suppose I had not time immediately 

to carry it to the Leger, would, avmest, be 

seen in three books, vizy : 

1. ln my memoranduin-book,..j... 

2. Iu the cash-beok. nit hem 

3. In the Leger. Savsihe 

It may further be observed, that if, an some 
houses, one-or two of the foregoing Six entries, 
or books, be omitted; on the other hand, 
when, agreeably to. my method, no cash- 
book is made. use of, my entries are reduced 
to two only, 
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We protest against the omission of | 
the cash-book. It answers a purpose 
somewhat like that of the Thermometer 
which indicates the degree of heat. or 
cold. Every body can tell, by his feel- | 
ings, whether. the temperature of the 
weather be bot, orcolkd +in hke man 
ner every map may recollect the gross 
afvount of bis casi concerns; or he may | 
know obivs ly the opinion his banker en- 
tettains of bis property ; but, unless he 
is well on bis gourd, he may, when 
too late, fel with great ‘severity a 
pointed refusal of turther accommoda 
tion ;—and what is, then, his resource ? 
Moreover, the cash book possesses a 
preactive power also; and ts otieu salu- 
tary ov its broad hints.) Nevertheless, 
Most certainly, ‘seretion shoul! be used | 
between what transactions are op nto in- 
spection of clerks, &c. and what are | 
private, or restrictively personal. Mr. P 
justly observes, that a /¢yacy is not pa . of 
a merchant's business, it is vo profil de- 
rived trom his stock in trade: and we 
conceive also, that the rents of 4 landed | 
estate ave impro, erly mingled among 
commercial transactions: clerks in the 
Compting-house have no conceru with 
what Farmer Stubble pays for bis firm ; 
or, whether pounds or guineas, The pro 
priety of adopiing proper tides for entries 
is odvious ; and Mr. P. bas eood hints on 
it. He speaks also of small errors (as 
of pence, in accounts amounting to thou- 
sauds of pounds) |'ke a man of experience. 
Nar that he ‘undervalves strict corre ct- 
ness, though Se might not choose tu keep 
a whole office up all night io deteer au 
error of fwo pence, as we have heard of, 
ip a very great establis! nent. 

It is nevertheless true, that the terror | 
of this strictness isof @ssential use ip an 
office where many: clerks are employed. 
Where mistakes are dangerous‘and torge- | 
rigs aré'ditficuk of detection, such punc- 
tiliousness may prove the salvation—not 
so much 6f the iiouse or firm, as of that 
hesitating culprit who stands ou che verge 
of, if not wi hin, the magic eircle ot 
temptation befriended by opportanity. 
For this cause, aisong others, we are glad 
to see the subject of book-keeoing pub- 
sickly treated m so nichy able treatises as of 
late ;—their relative’ vatués can coly be 
deterafined by long experience 

There is, however, one thiftg which 
yexes us in Mr. P.’s « Leger :" that is, 


| are bought, 


the very cheap rate at which commodities 
Tanned upper leather at 
sixpence per pound; and sole leather at 


_sixpence halfpenny! A bundred tubs of 


butter, a hunared pounds ! &c, We have, 
in our time, sold commodines of various 


| kids equally cheap; bur that was iv the 
early days otf our scholarship: at present 


~-—--—— but we shrug our shoulders 
at the mere recollection !--for to say trath, 
the expences of Panoramic house-keeping 
have marvellously increased within our 
remembrance; and to them we apply, 
ex anrmo, the terms of a famous parlia- 
mentary motion, * trey have increased, 
are wereasing, and OUGHT TO BE DI- 
MINISH:D ! ” 


Se ee a a a a a 


Qration, delivered before the Council and 
beliows of tne Medical Society of ..ondon 
(published at their request), by Richard 
Saumarea, 8v0. pp. 123. Underwood, 
Loado i, I8ide 
Tars Gentleman having deprived bim- 

self; by the peculiar arrangement of bis 

title, of the distinguishing marks of his 
rank in his profession, ought net to 
compiain of any who shoald tollow his 
example, and reduce him to plait mr 
Not that the Medical Society of Laudon 
could appoiat a pla Mr. to deliver the 
annual Ojation before them, and after- 
wards request said Nir. to pubiisa it. No; 
but it is one proof of: the: peculiarity that 
marks Dr. saumarea’s way of thinking, 


‘and no bad hint of what the reader mey 


expect to find io perusing the pamphlet. 

Dr. Sanmarez is altogether dissatistied 
wiih the physics, and mi taphysics:in vogue, 
atid w determined that posterity —wlhich 
will of course excell us in wisdoa, shai! 
look back to one exsmple of a great man, 
who to days of yore was able ta penetrate 
the mist of prejudice. aud to oppose pre- 
vailiag erruts, by whatever pames sane- 
tioned, avd by whosoever supported. 
His undertaking is arduous. He says, 

Tt wortid tare not part of a discourse, but a 
long series of leertures, were 1 ‘lo expose the 
polpable errors whicd prevail in the difierent 
departisents of phiiosophy. 

This task De. S. has in some degree un- 
dertaken: whether what he would sub- 
stit.ta be not liavie to as great (or greater) 





sceptions as ‘lose he tekes against. what 
now prevails, is aa enquiry of too much 
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delicacy to be hastily ‘entered on; and 
happily for us is no part of our present 
duty. ; 

It is enough for us to say, that some of 
the Doctor's ideas are ingenious ; and that 
his opposition to certain degrading prin- 
ciples of materialism, is much to his 
hooour Those who fiad a pleasure in 
announcing man as a brave, contribute ail 
jn their power to make him so. Not so 
Dr. 3. who opposes such French princip'es 
with the bold trontot a Ciristian Briton 
His arguments on this subject meet our 
approbation: there ere others on which 
he tonches—but on those we reserve oor 
opivion, Locke was no ignoramus ; and 
New! a was no fool. 

The following thoughts are instruc. 
tive from a medical man. 





Althouwsl the most rational systems, or 
hizter orders of animals, have the largest 
brain, their organs of sense are Comparatively 
small ; and on the contrary, the most irra- 
tional sysierns and lowest orders of animals, 
have the sipallest brata, with organs of seuse 
comparatively large. 

It is owing to this comparative degree of 
power, i these organs of scuse, with respect 
to that of the brain, that whilst the power of 
the orgaus of seme is strong, thac of the 
weak. So keen is the sppetite in 
the migans of sense iu brotes, that the 
bial gratification is felt in consequetce 
of the impressions which they receive from 
external objects ;—the desire ef eratificauon 
in the organs of sense, is so strong, Mrat 
no power 1 the braw, or seat in which 
consciousuess resides, can coutsoul or coua 


is 1S 


Yeraci it 

It is in this portion of the nervous system 
that the proxiuate cause of sensation resides : 
the sensation of favour, wiieh the food 
excites, does not reside ip the food, but ia 
the organs by which’ it is sclee ed, and on 
whic tue innressioa is made. Without the 
Imterveution of these organs of sense, it is in 
possible that amunals cou.d obtain any know 
Jedyé of external oljecis; without the efe, 
that they coovit obtain any knowledge of 
colour, withoat the ear, of sound, without 
the nose anc tongue, of Aaveur und of taste. 
It is owing to this semsiiive power, that we 
beliold atiimals disp tay fondness and aversion, 
appetite and ti abition 5 by which hey ore 
enabled to distinguish withont experience, 
in an intuitive manner, not only the fitness 


of the medium, in which, by nature, they | 


are destined to reside, but the substances aiso, 
which are tite best fitied for the support asd 
nourishment of their fraine. ‘Jo this sea- 
giuve power, is owing Lic touduess in a leech 
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of blood, and its aversion to salt; that the 
duck and the chick in ovo, after having 
emerged from the shell, in which they are 
inclosed, take different diréctions; the one 
waddles into the water, the other hops into 
the barn; that the infant, as soon as it 
is expelled from its mother’s womb, ex- 
presses, by the motion of iis tongue and lips, 
Hs wants and its appetites,—that it selects. 
milk and rejects vinegar. It is this sense of 
want and of appette, which the organs of 
sense soffer, which constitutes the impulse 
whence all their actions spring, and to the 
relief and gratification of which, all their 
actions are especially directed; it is the prine 
ciple whence the impulse arises, which may 
be calfed instinct, by the energy of woich 
certain organs are employed to perform cer- 
tain determinate actions, wilhout a view to 
any ends or consequences. It is a principle 
which exists in brutes in general; as well as 
in man when he acts like a brute, and is 
unquestionatly more definite and power- 
fu! in the lower than in the higher order, 
of created beings. Jt impels them to act by 
seuse without reason, by a natural and 
bhiad impulse, which they know not and 
cannot resist, by fatal necessity, by brutal 
appetite, the eud of which seems to be 
lhe gratification of the senses as the means, 
and the piopugation of the species, as the 
end, 

With the haman species it is far othere 
wise; the organic construction of his frame, 
decidedly proves that he has a different end 
to attain than bratal appe.ite alone; although 
in animals, and especially in the lower 
orders, the organs of sense, and the nerves 
which they inclose, are in general, of great 
absolute magnitude, and in most, if wer 
ail instances, of greater couparative magui- 
tude, than they are in man; we neverihe- 
less find the size of the brain in man, is 
comparative’y larger than in any other ani- 
wal whatever: the brain is larger in size 
in the white than iu the black of the haman 
species; it goeson decreasing, from biped to 
quadrupeds, from quadrupeds to birds, from 
birds to fish, from dish to inseets, where all 
traces of the existence of a brain and nerves, 
as-organs, separate and distinet, are alioge!her 
lost. 

It is in beholding the vast variety which 
exists in the machinery which diferent beings 
possess, that we are enabled to see the diffe- 
rence in the end to which that macbiuery ia 
to be employed, ' 

If the-end of human existence depended 
on ther perlection and extent of living 
power, man would, in that ease, not only 
be inferior to the brute. but the brute would 
be taferior iu the scale of creation to the ree 
getable species. 

If that end consisted in the cxtent of 
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perfection of the organs of sense, there is-not 
a cat or a dog, but ahgnectatens the superiority 
over bim. 

The same superiority over him might be 
claimed by tbe lowest orders of beings, if we 
were to estimate their attributes by the facal- 
ties of strength or of motion, —of restoration 
and’ reproduction. 

Whilst the inferiority of man.in all these 
attributes decidedly shews that.a mere animal 
existence, is not his true destination; -the 
greater degree of magoitade, as well as variety 
aud complication in the fabric of the brain, 
(as the instrument, in-which the principle 
of consciousness resides, independently of 
what his own reason proclaims), decidedly 
prove, that it’ is the power and energy 
of bis mind, by which he is principally 
sionalised and characterised. Instead of 
the voluntary organs being subservient to 
the gratification of the appetite alone; and 
the mere panders of animal wanis;— they 
become the tractable instruments for reason 
fo employ, ready to obey its call, but not to 
command it. 
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Fortury Hill: a Poem, inscribed to the 
Memory of the late Francis Annesley, 
Esq. Small svo. Pp. 42. Rivington, 

. London :_ 1813. 


Ir this gentleman writer had not 
trespassed against us by describing cri- 
tics as “ Fierce Grimalkins,”"— what 
then? why then—be would not have fur- 
nished us with an opportunity of shewing 
with what maguaminity we can overlook 
zn offence so provoking; nor with what 
readiness we can find an excuse for him, 

All the world knows, that when the 
deities of Olympus thought proper to en- 
sure their personal safety by assuming the 
form of different animals, a Goddess of 
no less dignity than Diana herself, be- 
cane at once a cat and a critic; and in- 
stead of lions, tigers, and wild boars, 
hunted less noble prey, ‘ rats and mice, 
and such small geer.” Now for a story— 
if it is not trae, too, may we never hear 
it again! of that same Diana, though not 
in that same character of cat or critic. 

This writer'says Father Thames in bis 
** wandering way,” marries with the 
Nymph of Kennet:--how came that about? 


A blue-ey’d nymph, that legends tell, 


-Was wont in woodland haunts to dwell, 


A huntress in Diana’s shades, 

Fairest and dearest of ber maids : 

Bat strange disgust the fair consumes, 

No more she sings, no more she blooms: 





No more the fleetest deer outruns ; 

The sport that erst she lov'd, she shuns + 

She courts the shades to sigh alone, 

But ne'er the secret cause made knowny 

Perhaps too tenderly inclia’d, 

To chace the harmless syjvan kind : 

’Tis certain, urg’d by love or fear, 

She for a cruok exchang’d her spear ; 

Her horn she softens to a reed, 

Shé leaves the forest for the méad ; 

Her dog she tutors to be tame, 

The woif to hunt, to keep the lamb; 

And all her habits chang’d no ‘less, 
ecomes a simpte shepherdess. 

Ne’er would the maid her borders pass, 

Unless in search of sweeter grass, 

Of clearer streams, of purer air 5 

Her little flock her only care. 


She wander'd once too near the wood, 
Where Dian kept her pack and stud ; 
And, fatal morn ! the goddess chac’d 
The spotted deer o'er glebe and waste : 
Her hounds.at fault, a recreant pack, 
Had lost the scent, had miss’d the track : 
Fleet and ferocious they arrive, 

And all the harmless sheep-fold drive ; 
In vain her cug, that luckless day, 
Against the army stands at bay ; 

And vainly the detenceless maid 
Invokes the woodland gods for aid 5 
True to his trust, before her eyes, 
Her faithful dog a victim dies. 

Her scatter’d flock bewilder’d run, 
Then, fear-collected, follow one; 
And he a young and desperate guide, 
Plunges him headlong in the tide. 
All follow ; oh, distressful sight! 

In vain the maid would stay their flight : 
In vain she struggles with the ram, 
And calls on ev’ry fav’rite lamb ; 

In vain her crook she lifts, and tries, 
To stop them with ber piercing cries ; 
Her voice no longer they obey— 
The slipp’:y stones her feet betray, 
And striving yet ber hold to keep, 
The shepherdess, to save her sheep 
Their lot partakes ; ah, fatal hour! 
The greedy waters all devour. 

All sink engulph’d; oh, tragic fate ! 


. The buntress queen arrives too late 5 


She comes to view, to mourn, to rave, 

But powerless alas! to save. 

** Misguided nymph !”” she weeping cricd, 
** Why didst thou from thy mistress hide ? 

*« Why from her safe recesses rove, 

** For causeless fear,. or hopeless love ? 
How oft the ways of men I've trac’d, 

** When all that do not chace, are chac’d! 

‘* Why slight my warning to thy cost? 

* Of all my maids, I lov’d thee most ! 

‘© Ah, hapless nymph ! could tears restore, 
‘* How much, how freely should they pour ! 
“€ Then chang’d to waters shalt thou go, 

*€ To fertilize where’er they flow ; 

** And often waning, by their side, 

** Shall our salt tears augment their tide : 

“* Transform’d to fish thy lambs of snow, 
“ Thou still shalt feed, thou still shalt know ; 
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«* And when great Thames, a monarch’s ride, 
** Receives thee trembling to his side, 
** Thou long shalt be a favourite bride : 

“< Fond he-shall prove, if not too true, 

** For thou shalt be forever new.” 

Thus swoln with chaste Diana's tears, 

At certain tmes the wave appears ; 

Then ali the meadows change their hue, 

And the gay green we whicen'd view, 

Forbury Hill is near Reading: on it for- 
merly stood a Fort, whence its name. 
It was improved, reformed, and repaired 
by the late Mr. Annesley, who repre- 
sented the B.rough in Parliament trom 
1774 to 1806. He was master of Down- 
ing College, Cambridge. His name is 
with great propriety prefixed te this little 
Poem. The other localities connected 
must be obtained from the Poem itself, 
and the Notes accompanying it. 
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WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


Dr. Hales has completed his New Analysis 
of Chronology, and a copious general Index 
will be added. The whole will appear early 
in the winter. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


A new and improved. edition of Vigerius 
de Praecipuis Greece Dictionis [diotismis wi'l 
be ready in a few days. 

COMMERCE. 


Mr. Robert Stevens, of Lloyd's, will pub- 
lish shortly, an Essay on Average, and on 
other subjects counected with the Contract of 
Marine Insurance. 

HISTORY. 

A new edition of Mr. Wm. Harris’ Ac- 
count of the the Lives of Janies I, Charles I, 
Oliver Cromwell, and Charles II, is printing 
in five octavo volumes, 

MATHEMATICS, 

Dr. C, Hutton has nearly ready for publi- 
cation a Second Edition of Recreations in 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, in 
four octavo volumes, with near 100 quarto 
plates. 

MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

Speedily will be published, An Essay on 

the Signs of Murder in New-bora Children. 
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Translated from the French of Dr. P. A. O. 
Mahon, Professor of Forevsic Medicine in 
the Medical School at Paris, &c. &c. By 
Chrisinpher Johnson, Surgeon, Lancaster, 
Member of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
&e. With a Preface avd Notes by the Traus- 
lator. 

Mr. Hodgson intends to publish in Octo- 
ber, a Treatise on the Diseases of Arteries 
end Veins, comprising the pathology and 
treatment of aneurisms and wounded arteries, 
in an octavo volume, tlustrated by engray- 
ings. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A new and curious Time-Table, promising 
considerable usefulness, is'in forwardiess for 
publication, called the Mercantile Chronome- 
ler, designed to facilitate the computation of 
Discount, Interest, &c. It is constructed on 
the principle of a graduated <noveable circle, 
and shews the accurate calculation of any dis- 


‘tance of Time, by simply pointing it to what. 


ever date may be required. 

Mr. J. N. Crossham, of Bristol, will 
publish shorily, in a duodecimo volume, 
‘Three Hundred and Sixty-five Tables, exhi- 
biting, without calculation, the number of 
duys trom each day of the year to every other 
day of the year 

Madame de Stael’s work on the Manners, 
Society, Literature, and Philosophy of the 
Germans, which has been suppressed on the 
continent, will appear in the course. of the 
month in three octavo volumes. 

Select Remains of the Jate Rev. James 
Bowden, of Tooting, are printing in an octavo 
volume. 

Sir Egerton Brydges has in the press, in 
in two ociavo volumes, The Ruiminator, a se. 
ries of Essays, moral, sentimeutal, ay. eriti- 
cal. 

Colonel Montague has nearly ready. for 
publication a Supplement to his Ornithologi- 
cal Victionary, which will contain much 
new and interesting matter on the Natural 
History of British Birds. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


In the Press.—Extracts from a Journal of 
the Weather, kept a@ Edmonton, Middlesex, 
for the years 1792, 3, 4, 5, and 6, wherein 
are contained the greatest and least heights of 
the thermometer ever {it is supposed) noticed 
ia England: and for a comparison of seasons 
at the cainpletion of a Cyele of the Moon, an 
extract for the year 1811 will be added. By 
Juhn Adams, Edmonton. 

POETRY. 

To be publisded early in November, hand- 
somely printed in octavo, and eurbellished 
with two portraits of Gray, the first froma 
painting by Richardson in ,the possession of 
—— Robinson, Esq. of Cambridge (which 
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has never been before engraved) and the se- 
eond from Zinck’s Enamel in the fate Lord 
Orferd’s Collection, a new edition of The 
English and Latin Poems of ‘Phomas Gray, 
with Critical Notes, a new Life of the Au- 
thor, &c. &e. By the Rev. John Mitford, 
B. A. of Oriel College, Oxford. This will 
be the most complete edition of these cele- 
brated Poems which has yet beeu offered to 
the Public. 


THEOLOGY. 


Sermons on varous Subjects, by the late 
Rev. John Venn, of Clapham, are preparing 
for publication, ia two octavo volumes. 


WORKS PUBLISHED. 
AGRICULTURE. 


Communications to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, on Subjects relative to tne Husbaudry 
and Internal Lmprovements of the Country. 
Tlustrated by plates, Volume VI. Part IL. 
410. 18>. 

ANTIQUITIES. 


The Natural. History and Antiquities of 
Selborne, in the county of Southampton. 
To which are added, the Naturalist’s Calen- 
dar ; Observations on various parts of Na- 
ture; and Poems. By the lie Rev. Gilbert 
White, formerly Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxfords” A newedition, with additions and 
twelve engrastigs, several of which are new, 
post 4io. zi. ids. od. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Mémoires Historiques, Litséraises, etAnec- 
Boron de Grin et Diderot. 
e Gs. 


dougues, aa 
Zvols. 8v0. bi 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE 

The History of Cataline’s Conspiracy and 
the Jugurthine War. By C. C. Sallust. 
With a new itravsiation of Cicero’s Four 
Orations, against Cataline. ‘To which is 
prefixed, rhe Life of Safiust. By William 
Rose, A.M. A new edition, to range with 
tie octavo Pranslations’of ihe Classics, 8v0. 
ys 

Lamberti Bos Fiiipses Greer ; ex Editione 
Godefiedi Henrie Shoéfer. Appendicis loco 
potas Benjaint Weiske, Pleonaswi 
Liyena Gieea ; neenon Godotredt Llerman- 
bi Dissesumity de EEhipsi et Pleonasmo in 
Grier Lingua, 8s0. ih Is. 

The Minor Warks of Xeoophon ; 
Ipted froas the Greck, by several diands : viz. 


Mewvirs of Soerates, by Mrs. Fielding gz; the 
Rangnet of Xeag: phon, by Dr. Welwood 
Hier, on the Couditionof Re ryelty, by Mr. 
Graves; and. the Economics, 
ley, 810, 10s. Od. 


by Dr. brad- 
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DRAMA. 

The Posthumous Dramatic Works. of the 
late Richard Cumberland, Esq. 2 vol. 8vo. 
tl. 4s, 


EAST INDIA AFTAIRS. 


Debates at the General Court of Propries 
tors of East Iadia Siock, on the 22d and 
e6th of Jane, 1813, ‘on the bill pending in 
Parliainent for a Renewal of the Company's 
Charter. With an Appendix. By the Edi- 
tor of the former Debates, 8vo. 5s. 

Substance of the speech of Jobn Bruce, 
Esq. M. P. in the Committee of the House 
of é: ommons, on the Resolutions se 
India Affairs, May 31, 1813, Svo. 2 


FINE ARTS. 


The Artist's Repository ; or, Eneyclopedia 
of the Fine Arts; exhibiiag the principles, 
and explaining the practice, in all their vari- 
ous branches; including upivards of three 
hundred engravings, in progressive lessons. 
Containing the human 6 gure: On preparng 
and Hsing ‘colowr 1S} instructions for pi lati: 4 
in el, water colours, crayons, miaiature, xe. 
Engraving, in strokes, chaik, aqua ints, a 


zotinio, on wood, &e. A Dicsious { 
Teras used inart; history of ai ograpay 
of celebrated artists ; sculpture, peciive, 


architec ure, and landscape—(to be eo. tinued 
monthly watt comple edi eight parts.) Part 
IV » 40. 165. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


A Geographical and Historical Dictionary 
of America aud the West Indies ; containing 
an entire translation of the Spanish work of 
Colonel Don Antonin de Aicedo, captain of 
the Royal Spaatsh Guards, aid member of 
the Royal Academy of Histors swith larze 
additions and compilations frown voyages: and 
travels, and from autheatic information. B 
G. A. Thowpson, Esq. Vo!. I, HI, U1, 

4]. 14s. Od. This work will fora five 
volumes in quarto, 10 subscribers, one guinea 
and a halfeach volume. 

American Annals; or, a Chronologieal 
History uf Amesica, from its Discovery in 
i492 to «6806. By Abiel Holmes, D. D. 
Fellow of the American Acadewy of + Aris 
and Sciences, member of the Massachusetts 
Historical’ Society, and minister of the First 
Church in Cambridge. Reprintéd from a 
copy corrected and eularged by tne author, 
with aeps of North aod South ‘weprica, 
2 yol. Sso. Il. Js. 


HISTORY. 


A Narrative of the late Campaign in Rus- 
sia, contaimingsinfessation drawn {rom offi- 
gin! SOUICED, "and from intercepted French 


documents hitherto unknown to the Briush 
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public. By Sir Robert Ker Porter.  Illus- 
trated by plans, &c: of the general move- 
ments of both armies during their advance 
and retreat, and a portrait of the late general 
Kutusoff. 4to. 11. its. 6d. 

Memoirs of the last Two Years of the 
Reign of Charles 1. By Sir Thomas Herbert, 
groom of the chambers to bis majesty. With 
a Portrait of the Author. ‘To which is add- 
ed, a particular Account of the Funeral of 
the Kiog, iv a letter from sir Thomas Her- 
bert to sir William Dugdale. Crown 8vo. 
10s. Gd. 


JURISPRUDENCE, 


Letters on the Poor Laws, showing the 
‘Necessity of bringing them back nearer to 
the Simplicity of their ancient Provisons, 
especially with regard to Settlements, as well 
for the Relief of the Rates, as for the Com- 
fort and moral Character of the Poor them- 
selves. By sir Egertoa Brydges, K. J. M. P. 


8vo. 2s. Gd. 


Reports of Cases upon Appeals and Writs 
of Error determined in the House of Lords, 
during the First Session of the Fifth Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, 53 Geo. IIL. 1813. With 
the judicial Observations at length on the 
several Cases, by Lords Eldoo and Kedes- 
dale. By P. Dowe, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, 
Barrister at Law. Part I. (to be continued.) 
Royal 8vo. Gs. sewed. 


MECHANICS. 


An Essay on the Construction of Roads 
and Carriages. By Richard Lovell Edge. 
worth, Esq. F.R.S. M.R.f. A. Civil En- 
gineer. 6vo. 14s. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Historical, Military, and Picturesque Ob- 
servations on Portugal; Wlustrated by nu- 
merous coloured Views, and auitientic Plans 
of all the Sieges and Bettles fought in ihe 
Peninsula duiing the present war. By 
George Landwann, Major in the Corps of 
Royal Engineers, Lientenant-colonel in the 
samme corps in the service of Spain, with 
Brevet Ravk of Colonel. Part 2, imp 4io. 
i. is, 

Practical Field Fortification, illustrated by 
Plates i forming the Second or Supplemental 
Volume to the Theory of Field Fortification. 
By C. Malati de Martemont, Master of 
Fortification and Arillery in the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich. 8vo. Os. 


MINE (ALOGY. 
A Treatis: on Diamonds and’ Precious 
Stones including their Histort, mutural and 
Commercial ; to which is added some account 


of the best methods of cutting and polishing 
them. By John Mawe. Illustrated by three 
coloured plates, 8vo. 12s. 


MISCELLANIES. 

A General Account of the Hunterian 

Museum, Glasgow: including bisterical and 
and scientific Notices of the various Objects 
of Art, Literature, Natural History, Aua- 
tomical Preparations, Antiquities, &e. in 
that celebrated collection. By Captain J. 
Laskey, Member of the Wernerian Nat. 
Hist. Soc. Edin. L.S. H. S. &e. &e. 8y0. 
Os. 
The Influence of ‘the Passions- on the 
Happiness of Individuals and Nations. By 
Madame de Stael, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—The same 
in French, 10s. 6d. 

Marci Hieronimi Vide Scacchia Ludus. 
The text from the.Oxford edition of 1725. 
8vo. 35.-Od. 

Kirby’s Wonderful Museum: containing 
twenty highly finished Portraits of eccentrio 
and well-known Characters, &c. Vol. 4, 
8vo. 12s. 

MUSIC, 

Twelve Hymns, appropriate for charity 
sermons, &c. the Music composed. and ate 
| ranged for the Voice, Organ, or Pianoforte, 
by ‘Thomas Douglas Halley, organist of the 
parochial churches of St. John of Wapping 
and St. Paul of Shadwell. 12s. 

Hondel’s Messiah, adapted for the Voice, 
Organ, or Pianoforte. Carefully arranged 
from Dr, Arnold's subscription copy» the 
Chorusses in Score, and the whole transposed 
into the Treble and Bass Clifis, 410. 12s. 


NOVELS. 


Matemoiselle de La Fayette. Translated 
from the French of Madame de Geolis. 
2vols, }2mo. t2s.—Fhe same in French, 
10s. : 

Zulma, and other Tales. Translated from 
the French of Madame de Stael. To which 
is prefixed an Essay on Fictions.  8yo, 
10s. 6d.—The same in French, i0s 6d. 

PHILOLOGY. 

The Hebrew Grammar, © with prineipat 
Rales; compiled from the most considerable 
Grammars extant; and particularly adajted 
to Bythner’s Lyra Prophetica: with: suitable 
Directions for attaining a knowledge of the 
Sacred Language; and some uew Tables. Be 


Oxford » the fourth edition, with additions, 
8vo. Ss. sewed, 5s. half bound. 
. POETRY. 





The Associate Minstre’s. The second.i 
edition, with additional Poems, 8re Gs. 

A Sequel to the Rejected Addresses ; or, 
| the Theatrum Poetaram Minoram : by Anda. 
ther Author. 12ma, 43, 


Thomas Yeates, laie of the University of > 
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The Accepted Addresses; or, Premium 
Poetaram: to which is added Macbeth 
Travesty ; also the Wig, by the most Ciassic 
Poet of this age. 8vo. 6s. 

THEOLOGY. 


A new translation of the Institutes of the 
Christian Religion. By John Calvin. Trans- 
Jated from the original Latin, and collated 
with the author's last edition in French, by 
John Allen. 2 vol. Svo. 2). 5s. 


Lirerary IwrorMTion. 


To a new edition of his ltinerary, Mr. 
Carey-tas added an Index Villaris, compris- 
ing more then 9,000 names of places; with 
references to those pages of his work, where 
the nearest approach to them:is mentioned, 
and the road leading towards them is pointed 
out. The utility of this addition is evident, 
especially to gentlemen who travel, and who 
need information of the best way to places, 
ke. &c. out of the regular track, or at a dis- 
tance from a public road, &c. 

We are desired to correct an error in page 
79, which describes the . late Mr. Martin 
Smart as the editor of Blair's Class Book. 
The first edition was printed at an office with 
which Mr. Smart had no connection ; though 
it is not unlikely that he might superintead 
ove of the subsequent editions, so far, at least 
as reading the proofs, and discharging the 


ordinary labour of the press. 








PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 


——Homo sum: 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 


NATIONAL SOCI®TY FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF THE POOR. 


A public examination of the children be. 
longing to the Centrat School in Baldwin's 
Gardens, took place May 20th, before his 
Giace the Archbishop of Canterbury, presi- 
dent; the Archbishop of York, the Karl of 
Shaftesbury, the Bishops of Lendon, Lia- 
cola,: Salisbury, Worcester, .Heteford, Ely, 
Oxford, and Chester, Lords. Kenyon aad Rad- 
stock, the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Archdeacon Cambridge, Rev.-Dr. Watson, 
Rey. J. Lendon, and..:H. Norris, Francis 
Briton. M. Tucker, Q. Harris, J. Trimmer, 
G. W. Marriott, W. Davies, J. Watson, 
Esqrs. and Rev. T. T. Walmvley, -seeretary, 
members of the General. Committee, 5 
Nicholl, Mrs. Luxmore, Mrs. Rennell, Mrs. 
Arnold, Mrs: G. W. Marriott, Misses Lux- 


mores, Nicholls, Rennell, members of the © 


Ladies Committee, as well as many other la- 
dies and gentlemen, well-wishers to the in- 
stitution. 

The Rev. Dr. Bell, the inventor of the 
New System of Education, was also present. 


Proposita PhilanthropicaSociety for Education of the Poor. 
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Nothing could surpass the correct and steady 
conduet of the children, the knowledge im- 
parted to them of the principles of our holy 
religion, or the accurate manner in which 
both boys and girls passed their examination 
in the catecisin, and in the business of their 
respective classes. The whole number was 
about 800. 

June 2. The Anniversary Meeting of the 
National Society was held in the hali of Sion 
College. His Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in the chair; a very numerous and 
highly respectable company of nublemen and 
gentlemen was present. The annual report 
of proceedings was read by the Secretary, and 
proved highly gratifying. 

It appeared that the beneficial purposes of 
the institution have been carried iato effees, 
in the course of the Jas: year, ia various paris 
of the a Av on a very extended scale. A 
number of schools has de been formed on 
the same plan, in various places, which have 
not yet established a connexion with the 
National Society. In the metsopolis, not 
only has the Central School, in Baldwin's 
Gardens, been carried on with distinguished 
energy and effect, but other schools ‘have 
been instituted, on so extended a scale as to 
constitute, on the whole, no inadequate. sys- 
tem of education for the Jower classes, of this 
large mass of population. One instance of 
the perfection to which this plan of education 
has been brought, mentioned by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, drew the very marked 
attention of the meeting: this was, that, in 
the Deanery of Tendring, neat Colehester, 
the namber of children reported as proper ob- 
jects of the National system of education, 
amounted tu about 2000; and that, of these, 
more than 1,700 ate now actually receiving 
this education in the schools formed under 
the Natioual Society. ’ 

On the whole, the report shewed that the 
spirit, by which these exertions are prompted 
anid supported, has increased, and is increase 
ing, ‘in the country at large. 

The Treasurer of th= society ted the 
general state of the society’s funds. It a 
peared, that from the ve grants made 
for the establishment of sehools in various 
parts of the kingdom, some diminution of the 
permanent property of the society has una- 
voidably taken place; but the Committee 
have readily atquiesced in this, under the 





flies conviction that a well-directed appli- 


cation of their funds, for the purposes of the 
society, eventaally furnishes the most cestain 
— of ensuring the liberality of the Pubs 
ic. 

June 4. Being the anniversary of his Ma- 
jesty’s birth-day, a dinner was given to the 
scholars of the institution, at the Central 
School, under the direction of the School 
Committee. 
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The regular business of the day having 
been gone through, the Commiltee proceeded 
to the boy’s school-raom, where the tables 
were so systematically arranged, that. the 
children, without difficulty, walked, by pairs’ 
to their respective places, and were gratified 
by the sight of half a pound of excellent cold 
ruast beef, upon their plates, to whieh. suc- 
ceeded a full proportion of no less excellent 
baked plamb pudding—/rue Englishman's 
Sores’ the children were all dressed in their 
Sunday clothes, and> wearing countenances 
denoting consummate happiness, awakened 
such feelimgs in the midst of the bye-stand- 
ers, as “moistened many an eye. The ar- 
rangement’ tncluted tpivaris of six hundred 
bevs, and nearly wwo huadred girls. 

‘The spectators were numerous, and grati- 
fied beyond measare. During the tepast, 
oH of the Company passed’ between -the 
benches, not oty in order 10 hase a beuer 
view of the whole, but to a@ord the childuen 
their assistance, by replenishing: their plates, 
serving thea with bread; beer, &e. Grace be- 
fore dinner‘ had been remarkably impressive : 
the dinner ended, a second grace was repeated 
with’fo less striking effect than the former, 
Afteta soleayn pause of a few moients, the 
silence Was ‘suddenly broken’ by the boys 
striking-up with? one beart and voice, ‘* God 
save the King.” Tuamediately followed three 
huzzas. “The whdle concluded with an.ex- 
hibition of the first class, to enable the Prince 
of Orange, who was present, jo form. a just 
nouioit of the wouder{al powers of the Ma- 
dras systein, , °° ' 

We fecdrt with great pleasure am instance: 
of the gratitade of Dr. Bel]’s foruner pupils. at 
Madsas-About fifty of them have, oo v0- 
luntary’Sebseription, presented Ox, Bell with 


a service of Sacramgnt plaje, a gold chain and } 


a medtil, iid’ have. begged’ that, one-hundred 
copies of his miniatuse (engraving) may, be 
sent 16 'be distriBated among them. 





DI DASCALA AS ee na Ns 
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éadets ina 
Plat bbdteds thbe 
farce by ite *Kowip 
divide aecordih 

the Profi: whte 
the first 


“* T beg leaye to return, my warmest $ thanks 
to those Ladies aud, Gentlemen, whose justiy 





* This preface is dated August 12,—a very 
warm period certainly! 








Didascalia.—Lyceum. 


admired talents gave effect to the following 
scenes. Were I to givefall latitude w my 
feelings on. the subject, 1 should be appre. 
hensive of falling inio that strain of common 
place so often had recourse to on similar oc- 
casions; but as circumstances attending the 
first representation of this Farce ealled fotth 
in an especial maoner their zeal aud interest 
in my behalf, I feel particularly bound to ex. 
press the sentiments of acknowledginent, re- 
spect, and esteem which they have in:pressed 
me with. I need pot say how mucii this 
Dramatic Trifle stands indebted to the dry 
humour of Knicut, to the. sertous drollery 
of Liston, (that unique in Momus’s Cabinet); 
and I notice these Gentlemen as material sup- 
porters of the Piece, without being insensib/e 
of what it owes to-the exeriions of “Messrs, 
Oxgerry and GaTtiz,” 


Now for part the second, the F/ats—(alas, 
the poor audience and readers ! !) 
Tn Cheshire I was bred, 

Where o merry life I ded, 

My daddy was a pains-taking coller, 
But had a scolding wife, sage 
Who fill'd his days with strife, 

The devil sure hinsel/ could'nt hobble her, 
When they'd pass'd the honey-moon, . 
They like others chang’d their tune ; 

At first she was sweeter than syrup, 
But liked a little sup, 

Aye, and when came.on the ji/, 

So his temper it put up : 
If she ask’d him for the bit, a 
That dad always gave her the s/irrup. 
Thus finding comfort past, 
He wish’d to see her /ast, 
Aad discord they took such delight in, 
That their Clopper clawing, — 
Scolding, jawing, 
Snubbing, drubbing, 
Reeling; squeeling, 

Everlasting broils and Auffs, 

Curses, frowns, and fisty cufft, 

First gave me a pession for fighting. 


But, like a silly goose, 


|: Lwas caught in Hynien’s noose, 


A damsel. I met—thought to carry her, 


When this bewitching prude 
-Bege'd that I would not'be rude, 


And vow’d I should leave her or marry her! 
So a parson soon we found, 
And in marriage ties-were bound, 
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For love made the case rather urgent ; 
Then she was kind and /vee, 
Said without me she Would die, 
Vow'd eternal constancy, 
Bat a fortnight pass'd or nigh, 
Ran off with a tall Irish serjeant. 
So, panting high for fame, 
A soldier I Lecam-, 
And cursed married men for dull asses. 
Then With battering, 
And clattering, 
And plundering, 
‘And thundering, 
Full of frolic, fight, and fun, 
O the game was never done, 
? Storming towns, and besieging the /asses. 


As we belong to ‘* those enrsed married men 
the dudl asses,’ we cannot for the life of us 
accep! this for Pociry, unless indeed i be 
referred to the same lullaby strains as we te- 
commended to the nursery. What trash ts this, 


The devil sure himself could'nt hobble her ! 


but, patient reader, remember it justly rimes 
with cobbler ! 


The following is as sunny a dull effort, or 
vas dul/ a sunny eflort, as we have met with 
for many a day :—** sunny moments’ --good ! 


Where, where, where is my lover gonce— 
Why is he absent from me? 
When he's away, 
Dull is tie day, 
No sunny moments I see. 


Ou pleasnre’s wing /o me, 
Joy be will bring 0 me, 
Dance too and sing 4o me, 
Merry, ligit-«earted, and free ! 
O could L mect him now, 
Fondly I'd greet him row ; 
Gently entreat him foo, 
Never lo wander from me. 


Where, where, where is my lover gone, 
W hy is he absent from me ? 
When he's eway, 
Dl ts the day, 
No sunny moments I see! 


No, Mr. Sharp! wecheg pardon, we mean 
Mr.-Flat ! nor ought you, ti soa can write 
summeihing fit to be read by dav-light! 


The following appears to,us to deserve a 
place among our ads ices to the Theatre : 1 is 
tron Mr. Barrett's ‘ Heroine, .or Adven- 
tures of a fair Romance Reader.” 


Didascalia.—Deseription of a Melo- Drama. 








| 


| 
| 
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DESCRIPTION OF A MELO-DRAMA. 

Last night, the landiady, fiigyinsen, and 
myseit, went to see Monimorenes perform in 
the new spectacic. ‘The first piece was called 
a melo-droaa; a compound o! horor and 
droilery, where scenery, dresces, and decora- 
tions, prevailed over naire, genius, and moral. 
As to the pict, L could make nothing of it; 
only that the hero and heroine were in very 
great trouble abou! ites, and quite at their 
ease ip real distress. For instance, when the 
heroine had arrived at the height of her 
aisery, she began to sing. Then the hero, 
resulying to revenge her wrongs, falls upon 
one knee, turns up his eyes, and cells on the 
sacred Majesty ot God to assist him, ‘This 
invocation to the Divinity aright, perhaps, 
prove the hero's piety, but L aa afraid it 
shewed the poet’s wantof any. Certainly, 
however, it produced a powerful efleet on my 
feelings. | heard the glory of God mage sub- 
servient to a theatrical clap trap, ana’ my 
blood ran coid. So, I fancy, our the blood 
of six or seven sweet nce children behind 
the scenes,-for they were presently sent-upan 
the stage, to warm themselves with a dance. 
Afier dancing, came a murder, and the hero 
gracefully advanced with a bullet 10 his head. 
He falls; and many weli-ineaning persons 
suppose that the curtain will fall with him, 
No such thing: Heetor had a funeral, andso 
must Kemble. Accordingly the corpse aps 
pears, handsomely dished up on an escutehe- 
oned coffin ;. while certain virgins of the sun 
(who, Lam told, support that character better 
than their own) chaunt a holy requiem 
round it. When borror was exhansied, the 
poet tried disgust, 


Afier this piece came another,, fall of ban= 
nered processions, gilded pillars, paper snows» 
and living borses, that were reaily far better 
actors than the meu who rode them. It 
coucluded with a grand battle, in which 
twenty men on horseback, and twenty on 
foot, beat each other indiscriminately, and 
with the utmost good bumour,  Armovr 
clashed, sabres struck fige, a castle was burnt 
to the ground, bores feil dead, the audience 
rose shonting and clapping, and a way just 
below mein she pit, erted out in-an ecstasy, 
** 1 made their saddles! 1 made their 
saddles !"’ 

As to Montmerenci’s performance, no- 
thing could equal at; for though his characier 
was the meanesi iv the piece, be conirived to 
make it the most prominent, tle had an 
cinphasis for every word, an attitude for every 
emphasis, and a look for-every attude, The 
veople, indeed, dissed hin repeatedly, becau-e 
they knew not, as 1 did, that bis acting a 
broken saldier in ihe style ‘of a deth dned 
monarch, proceeded from bis narive nobiity 
of soul, not hus want ot talent. 4 
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MORALITY 
OF THE 
ENGLISH NOVEL AND ROMANCE, 
ILLUSTRATED BY f 
SELECTIONS OF SENTIMENT, CHA- 
RACTEd, AND DESCRIPTION. 
No. XVIII, 


Il Caste//o di Grimgothico, or Memoirs of 
Lady Hysterica Belamour. A Novel. 
By Anna Maria Marianne Matilda Pot- 
tingen, Author of the Bloody Bodkin, 
Sunnets on most of the Planets, &c Ge. 

Oh, Sophonisbay Sophonisha, Oh!—Tuowrson. 

Blow, blow, thou wintry wind.—Suakesreare. 

Blow, breezes, blow.—Moore. 

A Siorm.—A rustic Repast.—An Alarm.— 
Uncominon readiness tn a Child. —An in- 
undated Stranger. —A Castle out of repair. — 
An impaired Character. 


Ir was ova nocturnal night in antumnal 
October ; the: wet rain fell m liquid quan- 
tities, and the thuoder rolled in av awful and 
Ossianly manner. The lowly, bat peaceful 
inhabitants. ofa small, bat decent cottage, 
were just sifting down to their homely, but 
wholesome supper, when a toud knocking at 
the door alarmed them: Bertram armed bim- 
self witha ladle. ** Lackadaisy !" eried old 
Margueritone ; and little Billy seized the fa- 
vourable moment to fill his mouth with meat. 
Innocent fraud! happy childbvod ! 


*© The father’s lustre and the mother’s bloom, 
THompson, 

Bertram then opened the door; whea lo! 
pale, breathless, dripping, and with alook that 
would have shocked the Humane Society, a 
beautiful female tottered into the room. 

«© Lackadaisv, Ma’m,” suid Majgueritone, 
se rd wet?” 

«© Wet!” exclaimed the fair unknown, 
wringing a rivulet of rain from the coruer of 
“her robe; ‘* O ye geds, wet!”: 

Margueritone felt the justice, the pentle- 
ness of the reproof, and turned the. subject, 
by recommending a glass of spirits. ——** Spirit 
of my sainted Sire. ; 

‘The ‘stranger sipped, shodk her head, and 
fainted. Her hair was long and dark, and 
the bed was ‘ready; so since she seems in 
distress, we will leave ber there awhile; lest 
we should betray an ignorance of the world, 
in appearing not to know the proper time for 
deseriing people. 

Ou the rock ¢ summit of a beetling precipice, 
whose base was lashed by the angry Atianuc, 
stood a moated, and turreted struciure, called 
Il Castello di Grimgothico, ‘ 

As the northern tower had remained unin- 


Vou, XIV. [Lit. Pan, Sept. 1813.) 


Morality of the English Novel and Romance. 


hahited since the death of its late lord, Henri- 
ques De Violence, lights and - figures were, 
par conséguence, observed in it at midnight. 
Besides, the black eyebrows of the present 
baron had a ‘hobit of inceting: for several 
years, and, que/quefois, he paced the. pictare- 
galiery witha hurried step. These cireum- 
stances combined, there could be no doubt of 
his having committed murder. | Aceardingly, 
all avoided him, exeept the Count Stiletto, 
and the hectic, but heavenly Hysterica. 
The former, be knew, was the most pales 
faced, flgitious character'in the world. © But 
birds of a plume associate,-The latter shall be 
presented to the reader in the next chapter.. 


A History. —A Mystery —An oriyinal Rea» 
flection on Death. —The Heroine described. 
—The Landscape not  described.—An 
awful Reason given. Dirkieg 

One evening, the Baroness De Violenci, 
having sprained her left leg in the composition 
of an’cestatic ode, resoly ed not to go to Lady 

Penthesilea Rouge’s rout. While she was 

sitting alone, ata plate of prawns, the foot. 

man entered with a basket, which had just 
been Jeft fir her. 

« Lay itdown, John,’ 
his forehead with her fark. ; 

That gay-hearwed young fellow did as he 
was desired, aud capered out of the room, 

Judge of ber astonishinent, when she found, 
on opening it, a litte cherub of & baby sleep. 
Ing within, 

An oaken crass, with ‘* Hysterica,”, ia- 
scribed in chalk, was appended at tts neck, 
and a mark, like a bruised gooseberry, added 
interest to iis elbow. 

As she and her lord never had children (at 
least she could ower for herself,) she de- 
termined, sur le champ, on adupting the preww 


said she, touching 


* Hysteria, . 


Fifteen years did this worthy woman dedi. 
cate to the progress of her little charge; and 
in that time taught ber every mortal accom- 
plishment. Her sigh, «particularly, .was 
esteemed the softest in Europe. 

But the stroke of deail: t3 inevitable; come 
it must at last, and neither virtue nor wisdom 
ern avoid it. Ln a word, she good old Baroness 
died, and our heroine fell senseless on -hembody. 
* O what a fall was there, my countrymen !” 


But it is now time to, describe oyr.heroine. 
As Milton tells us, that Eve was ‘*.more 
lovely thin Pandora”, (an imaginary, lady, 
who never existed but inthe brains of poets,) 
so do we declare, and aie ready to sioke our 
lives, that our heroine excelled, in her form, 


/the Timisitilidi, whom no man ever saw; 


and, in her voiés, the musie of the spheres, 
which no manever heard: Perhaps her face 
was not perfect; but it was more—it was in. 
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ferestiug—it was oval. Her eyes were of the 
real, Original old blue; aud her eyelashes of 
the bes: silk. You forget the thickness of her 
lips, in the casket of pearls which they en- 
sbrined ; and the roses of York and Lancaster 
were united in her cheek. A_ nose of the 
Grecian order surmounted the whole. Such 
was Hysterica. 

Butalas! misfortunes are often gregarious, 
like sheep. For one ight, when our heroine 
had repaired to the chapel, intending to drop 
der customary tear on the tomb of her sainted 
benefaciress, she heard, on a sudden, 


“Oh, horrid, horrible, and borridest horror !” 


the distant organ peal a solemn voluntary. 
While she was preparing, in much terror avd 
astonishment, to accompany it with her voice, 
four men in masks rushed from among soine 
tombs, and bore her to a carriage, which in- 
stantly drove off with the whole party. In 
vain she sought to soften them by swaons, 
tears, and a simple little ballad: they sat 
counting murders, and not minding her. 

As the blinds of the carriage were closed 
the whole way, we wave a description of the 
country which they traversed. Besides, the 

rospect within the carriage will occupy the 
reader enough; for in one of the villains Hvs- 
terica discovered —Count Stiletto! She fainted. 

On the second day, the carriage stopped at 
an old castle, and she was couveved into a 
tapestried apariment, where the delicate crea- 
‘ture instantly fell it! of an inverted eyelash, 
caused by continual weeping. She then drew 
upon the contemplation of future sorrows, for 
‘a supply of that melancholy which her im- 
‘mediate exigencies demanded. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


¥Fresh Etnbatrassments.—An Insult from a 
Spectre. —Grand Discoveries.—A Shrick. 
—A Tear.—A Sigh.—A Blush. —A Swoon, 


It isa remark founded upon the nature 
of man, and universally credited by the think- 
ing part of the world, that to suffer is an at- 
tribute of mortality. 

Inipressed with a due conviction of this 
important ptecept, oursheroine but siniled as 
she heard Stiletto lock her door. 1t was now 
midnigbt, aud she took up ber lamp to ex- 
amine the chamber. Rusty daggers, moul- 
dering bones, atid ragged palls, lay scattered 
in all the profusion of feudal plenty 

Several horrors now inade their appearance ; 
bat the most thors mon Was a winged eyeball 
‘that flattered beiore her face. 


“ Say, little, foolish, fluttering thing?” 
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girl approached the bed. Aa impertinent ap- 
pasition, with a peculiar nose, stood there, 
and made faces at her. She felt offended at 
the freedom, to say nothing of her betag half 
dead with fright. 

«« Ts it not enough,” thought she, to be 
harassed by beings of this world, buc those of 
the next too must think proper to interfere 2?” 
«* | am sure,” said she, as she raised her voice 
ina taunting maoner, ‘* En verilé, | have no 
desire to meddle with ¢heir aflaiis. Sur ma 
vie, I have no taste for brimstone. ‘So let me 
just advise a certain inhabitant of a certain 
world (not the Hest, I believe,) to think less 
of my concerns, and more of fis own.” 

Having thus asserted her dignity, without 
being too persoual, she walked to the case- 
ment in tears, and sang these simple lines, 
which she graced with intermittent sobs. 


Alas, well-a day, woe to me, 
Singing willow, willow, willow; 

My lover is far, far at sea, 
On a billow, billow, billow. 

Ah, Theodore, would thou could’st be, 
On my pillow, pillow, piilow! 

Here she heaved a deep sigh, when, ‘fo Her 
utter astonishment, a Voice, as if {fom a 
chamber underneath, took up the tutle with 
these words: 

Alas, well-a-day, woe to me, 
Singing sorrow, Sorrow, sortow 5 

A ducat would soon muke me free, 
Could I borrow, borrow, ‘borrow ; 

And then I would pillow with thee, 
To-mertow, morrow, morrow ! 

Wasit?—It was!—Yes, it was the voice o 
ker love, her.life, her long-lost Theedore Da 
Willoughby !!! How should sheveach hin? 
Forty times she ran round.and round herehau- 
ber, with agitated eyes and distracted tresses. 

Here we must patse a moweant, gnd express 
our surprise at the negligence’ of the gylpbe and 
sj iplids, in permitiing the ringlets of heroines 
to be so frequentiy dishevelled. O ye fat- 
cheeked little che: ubias, who fap your.inne- 
cent wings, and fly through oceans of air ina 
«winute, without baving » hair of your heads 
discourposed,—no svonder that sueh ofl sing- 
lets should be made ef gold! 

At length Hysterica found a sliding pannel. 
She likewise found a moth-eatep|pareamem, 
which she satdown to perase. But, igentle 
reader, imagine ber emotions, on decyphesing 
these wonderful words. 

Alaniscript. — ~——— Six tedious feats 
and all for whan? 
No' svn, 00 
ce Med ty ct Of af 
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Moon, 


‘She began shrieking and adjusting her hair | —++—— + beeawse 1 ain tae wrle of ‘bitd 
at’a mirror, When lo! she beheld whe Treflee-|| Belamoour, ——— ++» then toresme from 


tion of a ighastly visave peeping over tre: | 


him, atid ty tittle Mysteriva, ae a 


shoulder! Much diseoacerted, the treunbling |§ ——nn amin atten, Cruel Stiletto! s— 
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———— He confesses that he put ihe sleeping 
babe iuto a basket -—— — sent her to 
the Baroness de Violenci ——— _ 
oaken cross ~—— Chalk —— 
— bmiised gooseberry —— —-~ —--— —— 
—— lam powoned ——— —a great pain 
across wy back ——-—— i ——j —— k 


ee —— OL! — Ah! — Oh!— 








BD! inte Obl — — + —a a ree 
Fascinante Peggina Belamour.” 


This thea was ithe mother of our heroine ; 
and the M.S. clucidated, beyond dispute, 
the awsteries which had hitherto hung over 
the birch of that onfortunate orphan, 

We need oot add that che faimted, recovered, 
passed through the panuel, discovered the 
dungeon of her Theodore ; and having asked 
him how the did, ‘* Comment vous porte. 
vous?” fell into ensoplisucawd hysterics. 


Sure such a pais were never seen, 
So justly formed to mest by nature. 
SueRipan, 


A tender Dialogne.—An interesting Flight. 


—A mischievous Cloud. -Qur Hero hits | 


upon a singular Expedient.—Fails.—Takes 

a Trip to the Me:ropohs. 

** Aud is this you?’ eried the delighted 
youth, as she revised. 

** [ndeed, indeed it is,” said she. 

“* Are you quite, guile sure ?’’ cried he. 
© Indeed, cit aiw,”” said she, 

** Well, how do you do?” cried he. 

sid Pretty well I thank you,”’ said she. 

They then separated, after fixing to meet 
again. 

One night, as they were indulging each 
other in innocent endearments, and filling up 
each finer paase with lemonade, a sudden 
thought struck Lord Theodore. 

** f.et us escape,” said he. 

** Let us,” said she. 

*¢ Gods, what a thought was there!” 

They then cuntrived this ingenious mode of 
accomplishing their object. In one of the 
galleries which lay between their chambers, 
there was a window. Having opened it, they 
found that they had nothing to do bat to get 


outatit. They therefore fled imo the reigh- - 


boaring forest. 

46 Happy, happy, happy pair!”—Dryben. 

But it is an incontrovertible truism, that 
lés genres humains are liable 10 disaster; for 
in consequence of a cloud that obscured the 
moon, Hysterica fell into a spow-pit. What 
could ‘Tbeodore do?. To save her was impas- 
sibic; to perish with her would be suicide. In 
this emergeuey, he formed a bold project, 
agd fantwo amiles for assistance. But alas! 
on his return nota trace of her eoutd be found. | 
He was quite au désespoir; so, having called 
her Jong enough, ihe called: a chaise, and set 
off for Leadon. 


Tis she'—Porze,.—O Vous!—TELEMACHUS--+ 

All hail !Muacrgern, 

An extraordinary Rencontre.—Pathetic Rey 
partees—Natural Consequences resulung 
from an Excess in Spirituous Liquors. 
Tersific Nonsense talked by two Maniacs. 


One night as Lord Theodore, on his re+ 
turn from the theatre, was passing along a 
dark alley, he perceived a candle lighting tna 
small window, on the ground-floor of a deci- 
duous hovel. 

An indescribable sensation, an unaccountas 
ble something, whispered to him, in. still, 
small accents, * peep through the pane.” He 
did so; but what were his emotions when he 
beheld—whom ? Why the very young lady 
that he had left for dead in the forest—his 
Hysterica!!! 

She was clearstarching in adimity bedgown. 

He sleeked his eye-brows withehis finger, 
then flung open the sash, and stood before her. 

« Ah, ma belle amie!” eritd he. So 
| I have caught you at last. 1 really thought 
| you were dead.” 
| ** J am dead to love and to hope !” said she. 
| = Ove powers!” cried he, making a blow 
| at his forehead. 
| ‘« There are many kinds of powers,” said 

she carelessly : “ perhaps you bow mrean the 
powers of impudence, Mr.—{ beg pardon— 
Loid Theodore De Willoughby, 1 believe.” 

«© | believe so,” retorted he,"—_Alrs.— oF 
| rather Lady Hys-—Hys—Hys."—— 

‘© Hiss away, my Lord!” exclaimed the 
sensitive girl, and fainted. 

Loid Theodore rushed at a bottle that stood 
on the dresser, and poured half a pint of it 
into her mouth ; but perceiving by the colour 
that it was not water, he put it to his lips ;-—- 
it was brandy. Ina paroxysm of despair he 
swallowed the contents ; and at the same mo- 
ment Hy sterica woke fiom her fainting-fit, in 
a high delirium. 

«© What have yon done to me ?” stammered 
she. “Ot! L/am Jost.” ‘© What!” ex. 
claimed the youth, who had also got a brain- 
fever; ‘* afler my preserviog you in brandy?” 
“LT amshappy to hear it,” lisped she; ** and 
every thing round me seems to ve happy, fer 
every thiog round me seems io be dancing !" 

Botb now began singing, with dreadful fas 
cetiousness; he, ‘ fill the bowl,” and she, 
“* drink to me only.” 

At length they sang themselves a:leep. 





” 


> 


Take him forall in all, 
We ne’er shall look upon his like again. 
SHAKESPEARR, 
Birth, Parentage, pnd Education ef our Hero. 
—An aspiring, Porter. —Eclaircissement,. 
Lorp Theedose De Wiilowghby was the 
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son of Lord De Willoughby, of De Wil- 
Joughby Castle. After hoving graduated at 
QOxiord, he took, not alone, a tour ot the 
Orkuey Island-, bat an opportunty of saving 
our heroine's life) He: ee their mutual attach- 
ment. About the same time, Count Stiletto 
had conceived a design against that poor 
orphan; and dreading Lord Theodore as a 
rival, waylaid aud imprisoued him. 

But to return. 

Next morning, the lovers woke in fu!l pos- 
session of their faculties, when the happiest 
dénouement took place. Hysterica told Theo- 
dore that she had extricated herself frou tie 
snow, at the risk of her life. In fact, she 
was obliged to pelt it away in balls, and 
Theodore now recollected having been hit 
with one, during his search for ber. Fearful 
of returning to the castle, she walked @ Lon- 
dres;, and officiated there in the respective 
capacities of covk, miliiner, own woman, and 
wasberwoman. Iler honour, too, was untar- 
nished, though a hulking porter had paid her 
the most delicate attentions, and assured her 
that Theodore was married to cruel Barbara 
Allen. 

Theodore called dawn several stars to wit« 
ness his unalterable love; and, as a farther 
proof of the fact, offered to marry her the 
next day. 

Her former scruples (the mysterious cireum- 
stances of her birih) being now removed she 
beamed an inflacsuaory glance, and con- 
sented. He deposited a kiss on her cheek, 
and a blush was the rosy result. He therefore 
repeated the application. 

Sure such a day a3 this was never seean!'—Tuomas 
Tauma,— ie diy, th’ imoor ant dty !—Ab- 
bison —O giorno felice.—I Tatra. 


Rural Scenery.—The Bridal Costume —Old 
Friends —Liudle Billy gready grown. — The 
Marriage.——.4 Scene of Moriality.—Con- 
clusion. 

Tue morning of the happy day destined 
to unite our lovers was ushered inio the world 
witty a blue skv, and the riuging of bells. 
Maidens, anited in bunds of arity and antifi- 
cial roses, come dancing tothe pipe and tabor: 
while groups of children and elrickens add 
hrlarity to the unison of congenial minds, On 
the left-of the viliage are seen plantations of 
tofted turnips ; ou the right a dilapidated dog- 
kennel, 

«ce With venerable grandeur marks tie scene ;” 
while every where the delighted eve catches 
Monstrous Mountains aud minute daisies. In 
a word, 

~ ** All natare wears one universal grin.” 


» The procession now set forward to the 
church. ‘Fhe-bride was habited iu white 

















drapery. Ten signs ofthe Zodiac, worked in 
spangles, sparkled round ils edge, but Virgo 
was omitted at her own desire ; and the brides 
groom proposed to dispense wilh Capricorn. 
Sweet delicacy! She held a pot of myrtle ia 
her hand, and wore ov her head a smali lighted 
torch, emblematical of Hywen. The boys 
and girls bounded about her, and old Mar- 
gueritone begged the favour of lighting Ler 
pipe at her la’ship’s head. 

«© Aha, [remember you!” said lit'e Billy, 
pointing his plump and dimpled floger at ber. 
She remaiked how tall he was grown, and 
took him in her aras, while he playfuily 
beat her with an iefiniiude of small thuarps. 

The mariage ceremony passed off with great 
spirit; and the foud bridegroom, as he pres- 
sed her to bis heart, felt how pure, how 
delicious are the jovs of virtue. 

Thatevening, he gave a féle champétre to 
the peasantry ; and, afterwards, a maguificent 
supper to his friends. 

The company cousisted of Lord Lilliput, 
Sit James Brobdignag, litle Billy , Avacharsis 
Clootz, and Joe Miller. 

Nothing, they thought, conld add to their 
happiness ; but they were miserably mistaken. 
A messenger, pale as Priam’s, rashed into the 
room, and proclaimed Lord Theodore a peer 
of Great Britain, as bis father had died the 
vig ht before. 

All present congratulated Lord De Wil- 
loughby on this prosperous turn of affairs ; 
while himself and his charming bride ex- 
changed a look that spoke volumes. 

Atle Billy then pledged him in a goblet of 
Faleruian; bat he very properly refused, 
alleging, that as the dear child was in ‘love 
with Hysterica, he had probably poisoned the 
wine, ina fit of jealousy. The whole party 
Were in raptures at this mark of his Lordship’s 
discretion. ; 

After supper, little Billy rose, and bowing 
aracefu ily to the bride, stabbed himself to the 
heart, 

Our readers may now wish to learn what 
became of the remaiuing personages in this 
narrative, 

Count Stiletto is dead; Lord Lilliput is no 
more ; Sir James Brobdignag has departed tnis 
lifes; Anacharsis Clooiz isin his grave; and 
Mr. J. Miller is in another, and, we trust, a 
better world. 

Old Margueritone expired with the bible 
in her hand, and the coroner's inquest brought 
in a verdict of lunacy. 

Having thus conducted our lover’ to the 
summit of human happiness, we shall take 
léave of our readers with this moral reflection : 
—‘* The falling out of lovers is the renewal 
of love.” 


The ITeroine, or Adventures of a Fair 
Romance Reader, by Mr. Barrett. 
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errr omer me storing the warmth, this power is also 
ON THE EFFECTS OF GALVANISM, AS A PRIN: | restored, with it. 

CIPLE OF LIFE, ACTIVITY, AND GENERAL Ii is all but demonstrated, in the present 

INFLUENCE, | dav, that the Galvanism which the various 
| parts of the body exercise on each other, is 
| the cause of their irritability, their sensibilitv, 
| and, in short, of their principle of vitality. 
| Now, according to the experiments of M. 
| Dessaignes, this Galvanic faculty, which at 





The progress of human knowledge is but 
slow. A simple bint or suggestion is all that 
ix usally furnished by the first discoverer of 
the most importaut novelty in science: This 
is varied and linproved by others, til! at length 
it is reduced to consistent and fixed prin- 
ciples: and is acknowledged as a standing law 
Of iature. 

li our fifth Volume, page 501, we intro. 
duced some interesting remarks on the subject 
of sleep, with curious experiments, made by 
Professor Mangali, at Pavia, on the torpid state | 
of animals; and particularly of some ap> | 
proaching to the form aud properties of wan, | 
In the present article we resume the subject ; 
but combine the observations of several na- 
turalisis, M. M. Dela Métherie, Palisot de 
Beauvsois, and others, 

TORPIDIVY: ANTI-TORPIDITY. 

M. Dela Méherie observes, that ** During 

the whole of she cold season, many animals 


high degrees of tempersture is exceedingly ine 
tense, is extinguished, in greater or lesser 
measure, by lower degrees of cold, 

It seems to be an inference, supposak/e or 
| allowable, therefore, that the Galvame fas 
culty retains its vigour and its intensity only 
at high temperatures ;—witile, at iower tens 
peratures, it is quiescent, ordiminisied in its 
activity, or becomes altogether extinct : and 
that this loss of Galvanic power produces tors 
pidity daring the cold season. 


hesides the plants already generally known to 
be sleepers, there are various others whieh ex. 
hiliit the same phenomenon. Such are the 
. : whole of the numerous family of conferre, 
are torpid and there sleep 1s so protound, | which he calls /richoma’es, the water-lentils, 
during several months, that no maiiiedon of | the charas, and almost all aquatic plants, as 
pala, nor even severe wonds, can withdraw | the potamogetons, many kinds of ranune 
them from this state of siupefaction. (This | eyluses, the ananas aquatica, the valisneria, 
is not to be taken too strictly ; as Protessor | ge &e, 

Mangali found, that an increased degree ot | At the time when the sap, being checked, 
cold produced a Sense of pain tn the moukies | of as it were, become dull, stagnant, stupified 
he treased ; which awakened then, so fur as | (like the blood in animals previous to a state 
ip induce them to change their position, &e. | of torpidity) occasions the falling of the leaf, 
I'he same betel a poor bat, which, by intense | these plants sink more or less into the water, 
cold, was driven from ts hiding place, where | jn proportion as the cold is angmented. They 
it had-- taken refuge for some months: | carry this so fir as to disappear completely, 
but was found at a distance frozen W | and retire to the very bottoar and mud of the 
death ] Wareth alone, however, is the | water which they inhabit; on this they res 
general and only restorative of these torpid pose, secure from inmury by the ice, whieh, 
beings. Atthe return of spring they resume | jn severe frosis, covers tie surface of the 
their vitality with ae Locreasing warmth. pool. 

A great number of insects, such as ants, are In the same manner at the approach of 
equally rendered torpid by cold; and all these | spring, when the larger buds of the trees 
possess ‘the most lively powers during summer. | begin to open, and drop their envelopes’; 
when the young leaves, stil closely folded to- 
gether, and rolied on themselves, begin to 
extend theinselves and to open, at that season 
the aquatics gradually rise, io proportion tu the 
warmth of the atmosphere, until they wholly 
cover the surface of the water. : 

It deserves notice, that these -two seasons 
for stupefaction and slumber, and for restora- 
tion and wakening, are the same for ail 
beings ; and that this phenomenon constantly 





It is the same with plants endued with 
great liveliness ; or to use another word, great 
Irritalnlity, when the temperature of the 
atmosphere around them is high; bat when 
the temperature is chilly, and codd, they shew 
no such tokens of power. 

M. Dessaigness finds the causes of these 
variations in the application of Galvanism 
He thinks this science affords easy explication 
of the phenomenon. He has proved, by very oheys the approach of the equinox, or follows 
ingenions experiments, that animals prepared | after it, according to the state of the atmos 
for Galvanic experiments, exhibit powerful | sphere, 
signs of Galvanism, when they are erposed a ch apeactal aaa 
to degrees of heat more or less considerable ; M. M. Lestiboudois, farher and son, strack 
although this very faculty ceases when the | with the disappearance of the ananas aequatica 
state of warmth or heat is exchanged for a | during winter, and its return with the milder 
state of coolness, or chi// ;—and that on re- | season, directed theis researches to the disco- 
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very of the cause of this phenomevom. At 
lenzih they ascertained that the mass, or 
Buridle, of leaves that composes the w hole 
plaut, is attached to roots fixed in the soil at 
bottom, by one or more filaments differing in 
Jength according to the depths of the water, 
ant allowing ihe plant to rise to the surface, 
and throw out its flowering branehes in such 
a manner that they appear oa the top of the 
water. 

They observed further, that in proportion 
as the cold became strong enongh to make 
fiself felt, the plant sunk in the water bv 
mians of the contraction of these filaments, 
which shrunk into :hemselves, and gained in 
thickness what they lost in length; soime- 
thing in the manner of an earth-worm, 
which stretches itself out, and then contracis 
itself, drawing its rings closet together accord- 
Ing to the motion it proposes to accomplish. 

Nevertheless, M. Palisot de Beauvois has 
closely examined these filaments of the 
startiofes, and has found neither rings nor 
atticulations; it remains, therefore, that tits 
phenomenon is performed by a contraction, 
or drawing closer togetiver of the parts or di- 
visiens of the cellular and tubulary envelope- 
ments. Thisis probable: but what is ceriain, 
is the fact, of the appearance and disappear- 
aace of this plant on the surface of the water, 


in proportion to the warmth or covlness of 


the season. 
To the for-going succeeds, properly enough» 
an account of the 


INFLUENCE OF HEAT AND COLD ON THE 
VOLTAIC PILE; BY M, DiSSAIGNES. 
That philosopher reporis, that when the 

pile is planged into a frigorific mixture, care 
musi be taken that the cold penciraie it 
equally im all its parts: for if the upper part 
shoul! be subjected to a less intense devree of 
cold than the rést, theelectric virtue will not be 
wholly extingusicd: aad when, by dae pre- 
cauiion, it is extinguished, it gradually re- 
wives as the upper exiremuty of the pile is uae 
covered, 

if the pile, prepared with water, or a saline 
dissolusion, be plunged in botling water, in 
st0ch a manner thar ms lower half only be 
Immersed, its upper part being out of the 
water, is.electric power is increased Lo such 
@ degree of intenstiy that it isn louger pos- 
sible 4o sustatn the shocks it gives. 

If, oo the contrary, this pile be plunged 
into bolling water, iu snch a manner that it 
be suspenced im the water without touching 
the bottom of the boiler, while iis upper 
surface has a considerable, depth of waiter 
above iu, then, at the firsi effect of tlre heat, 
the electric power is sensibly augmented; but 
afier a wihile it gradually subsides, and after 
about three quarters of an hour's boiling, it 











ceases altogether. The boiling must be kept 
violent; and the heat equal throughout the 
ile. 

When the extinction of the pile is fully as- 
certained, if it be taken out of the boiling 
water, and plunged completely in a bydro- 
pneumatic bath, fuli of water, it quiekly-re- 


covers its properties, and its powers increase a 


it most rapidly becomes cold, to such a point, 
that M.D supposed them to be faur limes 
stionger than when in the air. Towards the 
end of its cooling, its powers weaken, till they 
only equal what they are in air, 

Thus it appears that the pile loses its 
strength wheu in extremely high tempera. 
tures; and when in extremely low tem- 
peratures : provided the instrament be equally 
affected throughout by them,.—Aiso— 

That the inteusity of the pile is the greater, 
the greater is the interval of temperature be- 
tween the two poles of the pile The same 
phenomena tike plaice with the element of 
the pile, 7. e. with a disk of copper and zine, 
enclosed in a case of tin 5 shewn by its powers 
on frows. 

Afier having found that the heterogeneous 
metals act electrically on each other, in dif 
ferent states of the atiwosphere, only by means 
of the difference of their specific beat,—a dif. 
ference equally annulled by extreme heat or 
extreme cold, M.D. wished to discover whe- 
ther electric activa coull not be prodaced in 
homogeneous metals, by different degrees of 
temperature preduced in’ theay,—hts experi- 
menis couvinced him that this might be 
done. 


M. Schweiger composed a battery of one 
solid conductor and one liquid conductor : 


m n m n ™ 
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tay (By }A, 1B {Af 1B 
(Al {By |AT LB] {Ay LBI 
A and B are sinal! vases of copper connected 
aliernately by slips m ayeistened with water, 
and by athread of tion, ‘Lhe vases are filled 
with diluted sulphunc acid :the mamber 
may be adozen, or fourteen, each mounted 
ona stand. Under each vase A a lighted lamp 
is placed, while the vases B are cold. The 
vases A, as they become warm, perform the 
junctions of zine in batteries of erdinary con- 
struction: the Galvanic power shews itself; 
the extremities of the metallic threads become 
oxydated, aud gus is disengaged: but directly 
as the lamps are withdrawn, the action ceases, 
Heat, therefore, is the priuciple which excites 
the Galvanic agency. 

The metallic thread, which forms the com» 
uiunication between the vases must not be of 
platina, nor of gold; but of lead, or capper, 
This batiery produces the same effects as that 
of Volia. 

The author succeeded in forming a battery 
without any water. He took plates of ined 
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iron, about four inches squore, and polished 
them on one side till the iron appeared. ‘Linese 
plates now become of two metals, were united 
together by @ mastic in a small vase of pottery. 
This vase being heated over the fire, the author 
threw cinnabar into the interstices between 
these plates; and as he had not cinnabar 
enough, he filled up the interval with raw 
sulphurated antimony, and urged the fire all 
the antimony melted. A communication was 
then formed by means of threads of tin, with 
the nerves and muscles of a frog recent/y 
awaked fiom its winter’s sleep, aud covse- 
quently more readily excitable. Que thread be- 
ing in the melted metallic sulplur, at ong pole 
of the battery, the other in contact witha the 
other pole. Sirong convulsive motions fol- 
Jowed unmediately. Tins we have ob- 
tained,” says MJ. S., ‘€a Galvanic battery 
completely dry (without water) which may, 
without difficulty, be rendered much more 
rfect.” 

The influence of heat and cold, on the Gal- 
vanic prigciple, is clear in these experiments ; 
the increased powers of the Galvanic principle 
in the transition from cold to heat, &e. is 
evident also ;—with its suppression by violent 
exirenies of either. The interence of its effects 
on living bodies seems to follow very closely. 
The greater operations of Nawwre, in the sea- 
sons, are probably produced in this order: — 
In spring the advance of the sun promotes the 
Galvanic action by its heat; this action per- 
vades all Nature, and being communicated 
from part to part, from subject to subject, 
awakes the sap of trees, and bursts their buds, 
&ec. into life:—awakes also the blood of 
sleeping animals aud flows it into vivacity: 
all now becomes animated and sprightly. In 
autuinn the reverse: the sun’s heat diminish. 
ing—the Galvanic activity diminishes with it; 
hence the sap stagnates, hence the blood 
stiffens: trees and animals sleep. 

Perhaps something of this takes place every 
day. In the morning the sun’s cays excite the 
Galvanic power; in the evening, as they re- 
tire, the exciting power decays, and sieep suc- 
ceeds. ‘Thus the history of a day is ilie his- 
tory of a year: its seasons also are similar, 
[And possibly the history of a day is the his- 
tory of life.) 

Observe also, that the extremes of heat and 
cold ate unfavourable. Is this the cause why, 
during. the heats of summer and autumn, the 
human frame can scarcely exert its vigour; 
but is speedily exhausted ?—and why, during 
the severities of winter, a listlessness and in- 
disposition. io agtion sieals over the frame? 
Does it explain why this is most felt at the 
poles, and wnder the Equator? Docs it 
assign a cause for the reluciance to activity in 
men and cattle (distinct from wear ness) 
which peryades them dusing the heat of the 


day, aficr haying, been some hours exposed to 








the effects of Galvanic conductors on all sides 
and being saturated, as it were, with the 
action of natural Galvanism excited by the 
power of heat? Does it give a glimpse at the 
cause why the same plants are found/he las# 
of life ! in the regions of perpetual frosis and 
on the limits of the arid desart? Is the sun 
that great lamp, which, mocking the feeble 
imitations of puny man, produces, by one 
vast impulse, effects in ten thousand diversie 
ties which defy our conception? Certain it 
is, that to appoint ove powerful motive cause 
to produce numberless effects is much in the 
styie of ALMiguTy Power. 

These, with many other questions equally 
important, are easily asked, but not easil 
answered. We must content ourselves witht 
probabilities, at present, and look forward to 
certainties, with hope. Our knowledge seems 
lo be progressive, though slow ; and with this 
our article concludes, as it begun, trusting 
that the leading idea being once obtained, it 
will be varied, and improved by tbe ingenious 
and the learned, ull reduced to consistevt and 
fixed principles—and acknowledged as @ 
standing law of Nature. HERMIT. 

How far do these principles justify the idea 
of change of climate in the temperate zones 
of our globe? Crocodiles formerly inhabiied 
the Danube, and lions, Judea. Is the Gal- 
yanic action less now, than formerly? and 
why? Is the Galvanic action excited by 
heat, the cause of the swarthy and black 
complexions of the Equatorial nations? Haye 
they suffered a kind of oxydation of the skin? 


&e. &e. 





CHINESE DECALOGUE. 

I: is curious enough that among the most 
highly valued institutes of Chinese morality, 
there should be ten precepts particularly dis- 
tinguished. Reckoning by jive, seems to 
have been the earliest inode of computation, 
and derived from the fingers: Reckoning by 
tens is equally vatural. The child who could 
count his fingers, could retain these pre- 
cepts, and in later life, the memory would be 
assisted in recollecting them, by the action of 
reckoning—finger upon finger—from each 
hand alternately. This mode of calculating 
still exists among various nations ; even those 
who have not figuges. All can count ten ; or 
twenty: though some remain in a state of 
rudeness, which incapacitates them from 
practising the mechanism of higher numbers. 
Be that as it might, this article 1s curious, as 
it points out those evils of heart and life against 
which the Chinese Sage thought suong 
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cautions peculiarly nécessary.— Man is much 
the same by nature, and disposition, all the 
world over. We are indebied for this trans 
lation to Rev. Mr.. Mortison, now Mis- 
sionary at Canton. 


THE HOLY ADMONITIONS OF 
WAN-CHANG TE-KEUN 
(The God of Letters.) 


The Tew Precepts composed ai the Window 
shaded ly the Piantain Tree. 


I. Beware of Lasciviousness. 


Not having seen, you shooid not think of. 


When seeing, there should be no inegu- | 


larity. 
Having seen, there should be no remem- 
brance. 
With respect to virgins and widows, be 
particularly guarded. 
II. Beware of wicked Thoughts. 


Do not harbour a dangerous thought. 
Do not put forth an irregular thought. 
Do not remewber resentment unaliayed. 
Do not look on gain and covet it. : 
Do not see ability and envy it. 


Ill. Beware of the Errors of the Mouth. 


Do not speak of women, 

Do not medile with clandestine affairs. 
Do not publish people's defects. 

Do noi change what you bave said. 

Do not make loose songs. 

Do vot revile the sages. 


Be most cautious with respect to superiors, 


relations, and the dead. 
IV. Beware of Sloth. 
Do not go to sleep early and rise late. 


Do not neglect your own ficld and plow your | 


neighbour's, 
Do wot sun too fast after gain. 
Do not Jeara to do that from which there is 
no advantage. 
Be most on your guard against having 
the body present but the mind absent. 


V. Beware of throwing away Characters, 


Do not with old books roll up parcels, nor 
paste the windows. 

Do not with useless papers boil tea, or rub 
the table. 

Do not blot good buoks. 

Do not write ai random against the doors or 
walls. 

Do not destroy a rough copy. 

Do not throw away writing on the road. 


VI. Pay due respect tothe Relations snb- 
sisting amongst Men. 
Kindness is the principal duty of a father. 
Respect is the principal duty between a prince 
and his sinister. 
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Brothers should mutually Tove. 

A friend should speak the trath. 

A husband and wife should matually agree. 
—They should be particularly careful to 
shew respect. 


VII. Cleanse the Ground of the Heart. 


Consider the doctrines of the ancients to res 
gulate the heart. 

Sit in a retired place and call home the heart. 

Be sparing of wine or pleasure, aud purify the 
heart. 


| Rejeet selfish desires and purify the heart.— 


At is particularly requisite to understand the 
mtmost reasons of things to illuminate the 
heart. . 

VIIL. Establish a good Manner. 


Be diligent in business, and attentive to your 
words. 

Let your intentions he exalted, but your man- 
ner huable. (Literally, ‘ Let your mind 
be high, but your body low ’) 

Be bold, yet careful. (Literal/y, * Let your 
liver be great, and your heart little.’) 

Rescue men frou present errors, and follow 
the antients, 


| Reject the depraved, and revert to the ups 


right. 

Study the Sages’ Nine Topics of Study. 

1. When you look, study to see clearly. 

2, When you listen, study to hear fully. 

3. In your countenance, study to be 
placid. 

4. In your appearance, study to be veners 
able. 

- In your words, study to be faithful. 

6. In business, study to be respectful, 

7. In cases of doubt, study to enquire. 

8. In anger, study to recollect the diffi. 
culties in which you may be involved. 

9. In what you acquire, study to be just. 


| Venerate the Three ‘Things which the Sages 


venerate, 
1. Venerate Heaven's decrees, 
2. Venerate magistrates. 
3. Venerate the sayings of the Sages. 
Be sap not to regard every thing that is 
said. 


1X. Be attentive to your Intercourse with a 
Friend. 
Be not inattentive from first to last. 
Let your inside and outside be the same. 
Do not make a difference between the noble 
and ignoble. 
Living or dying be the same. 
Let the meritorious and defective mutually 
advise. 
Reject (the antients) E and Hwuy, and serve 
Chung-ne (Confucius.) 
Reject the dissipated and boisterous, and asso- 
ciate with the moderate and upright. 
Yon should establish yourself as a friend 
whom 10,000 ages may imitate, 
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X. /VFidely diffuse Instruction and Reno- 
vation, 

When you meet with superiors, discourse of 
right reason 

Wien you _meet with equals, speak of the 
rewards of good actions. 

Print a vamber of 200d books. 

Speak uiveh of goud actions. 

You should paricularly oppose the erro- 
HeOus, ond venerate the true, in order 
to detend my doctrines 

* | 


«” {t woald be satisfactory to know by | 


what enblems and figures these precepts are 


conveyed, (Phe lueral rendering of some, 


woder No. VIII, excite our curiosity. 
the general principles of this hieroglyphic 
Janguoge, vide Panorama, vol. XII. p. 848, 
1054 








AMERICANA, 
No. Il. 
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Tue following Proclamation states so 
fally and clearly the causes for which a na- 
tional observance of an extraordinary (humi- 
Jisting) kind may be held, with the proper 
spirit for such a service, and the objects to be 
kept in view, on so soletin an occasion, as 
to justify Our insertion of it. The language it 
speaks, so far as it ts political, we know to 
be that of a great part of the American people ; 
and if we are not mistaken it is consonant to 
that which will, ’ere long, be acknowledged 
as expressing the general desise of that widely 


{\0o widely] extended people. 


PROCLAMATION FOR A GENERAL FAST. 


We cannot present our readers with wore 
interesting matter, at the present awful crisis 
of our national affairs, than the following ex- 
cellent Proclamation of the Governor of 
Massachusets.—/’anoplist for June, 1842. 
By his Excellency Cates Strone, Esq. 

Governor of the Commonwenith of Massa- 

chusetts, a Proclamation, for a day of 

pullic Fasting and Prayer. 

Whereas it has has pleased the Almighty 
Ruler of the world, in bis righteous Provi- 
dence, to permit us to be engaged in, war 
against the nation from which we are de- 
scended, and which, for many generations, 
has been the bulwark of the religion we 
profess:—And whereas, by this awful and 
alarming. change in our circumstances, the 
people of this commonwealth are, in a 


Americana. 
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peculiar manner, exposed to personal suffer- 
ing, and the loss of a great proportion of their 
substance:—It becomes us, in imitation of 
our fathers, in their times of perplexity and 
danger, with deep repentance, to humble: 
ourselves before Him for our sins, and for the 
ungrateful returns we have made to Him for 
His mercies:—To ascribe righteousness to 
our Maker, when he threatens us with the 
most severe of all temporal calamities, and to 
bessechh Him to avert the tokens of his anger, 
and remember for us His former loving 
kindness and tender mercy. 

I do therefore, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Council, and,t the request 
of the House of Representatives, appoint 
Thursday, the twenty-third aay of July 
ner’, to be observed by the people of this 
State, as a day of Fasting, Humiliation, and 
Prayer; that with penitent hearts we may 
assemble in our places of public worship and 
unite in humble supplications to the Gop of 
our Fathers, who was their defence in danger, 
aud to whom they never sought in vain ; and 
beseech Him, through the merit of His Son, 
that He would forgive our ingratitude, and 
the innumerable transgressions of which we 
have been guilty. —That He would give wis+ 
dom, integrity, and patriotism to our national 
and State Governments, that the leaders of 
the people may not cause them to err:—That 
He would inspire the President and Congress, 
and the Government of Great Brifain with 
just and pacific sentiments; that he would 
humble the pride and subdue the lust and 
passions of men, from whence wars proceed, 
and that Peace may speedily be restored to us, 
upon safe and eqnitable terms. 

That He would guard the lives of our sol- 
diers and mariners, and protect our commerce 
and navigation from the dangers with which 
they are encompassed ;—that He would pre- 
serve us from intestine violence and foreign 
invasion: That he would dispose the people 
of these States to do justice to the Indian 
tribes, io enlighten and not to exterminate 
them: And that He would protect our fron- 
tier settlements from their ravages: that 
He would preserve us from entangling and 
fatal alliances with those governmeats which 
are hostile to the safety and happiness, of 
mankind :—That He would regard, with 
tender compassion, the nations whose most 
essential rights have been wrested from them 
by fraud and violence, and who are groaning 
under the cruel hand of oppression, and that 
He would break iv pieces the power of the 
oppressor, and scatter the people that delight 
ip war. 

That the inhabitants of this State may be 
the objects of bis peculiar favor: That He 
would take them under His holy protection, 
and bide them in His pavilion until the ca~ 
lamities be overpast — That the chastisemeuts 
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with which he may think proper to afflict us, 
may serve to humble us, and do us good; 
and that we may not be like those who are 
hardened by His corrections, and who, in 
the time of their trouble, multiply their 
Sransgyes-ions against Hig i-—That he would 
sme us from the baleful influence of party 
spirit, and that whatever enemies may tise 
up against ys from abroad, we may have peace 
and mutual confidence among ourselves, and 
know, by experience, how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity. 

That he would accomplish the promises of 
His mercy concerning the future repose ard 
prosperity of the human race, when men 
shali beat their swords into ploughshares, 
aud tearm war no more; when fraud aud 
violence siail cease for ever, and righteous- 
ness aud peace prevail through the earth ; 
when the Kingdom of the Redeewer shali 
triumph over ali opposition, and the heathen 
shail be given Him for His inheriiance ; and 
when the earth shall be fall of the kuowbedge 
of the Lord as the waters cover the sea. 

And the people are requesied to abstain 
from unnecessary labour and recreation on 
the said day. 

Given at the Council] Chamber in Bos'on, 
this twenty-sixth dav of June, in tbe 
Year of ovr Lord, one thausand eight 
hundred and wwvelve, and in the thirty- 
sixth year of the ludependence of the 
United Staws of America. 

CaLes StronG. 

By his Excelleney’s Command, with the 
advice and consent of the Council. 

Axupen Braprorp, Sec. 

God save ihe Commonwealth of Massa- 

chuselis t 


Serer eteeeaee et eee 
Im our last we had occasion to notice the 
increasing prevalence of the vice of jintoxic:- 
tion, in America, and in its train other vices, 
with tscir inevitable consequence, Poverty. 


As that was diametscally opposite to a pre- | 


vailing epinion among us, that America is 
ipereaging in wealjh, aud with ber wealth 
in happiness also, we take this onpor- 
tunity of furnishing documents calculated to 
correct that opinion.—It is a mortifying, 
ut a just sentiment, that powerty aecom- 
panies wealth. It has ever been found so 
ja ** the old counimy,” and now it appears 
to be undeniably so, in the new country, 
Never again Jet America be quoted as the 
residence of sobsiewv, virtue, and equality of 
enjoyment, property, aud aapk. ‘Fhe psopo- 


| sition is false. Our proofs are not derived 
| from the partiality of a Briton thinking too 
| highly of his own country, and coptemptuously 
of a foreign land. They are farnished by 
| American philanthropy; and are not only 
public documents, but are galls on the public 
| for exertion. If they were false, or founded 
‘on fallacy, the general voice would condemn 
and suppress them. ‘They are decisive ; and 
irresistable, 

Another inference is unavoidable :-—If poe 
verty makes her appearance and inroads 
among the Americaus alpeady, in a county 
| yet young; where is the wonder, that ina 


country peopled for many ages, poverty should 





have established herscl(?—if, in a country 
new (o wealth, poverty is an iumate, is it ex- 
traordinary that she should claim a domicile 
in a country long increasing in riches ?—if, 
in a country enlightened by all modern prin- 
ciples, and setting off, ub inétio, under alt 
modern improvements,——-is it astonishing 
that it should be found impossible to expel 
her from a country, which was once bound 
with the fetters of the feudal system, and still 
feels the eflects of many of those remnants of 
civil and religious constraint, which cannot 





be removed without the intervention of a re- 
medy worse than the disease ? 





ASYLUMS. 


The people of this country, since its settle. 
| ment hitherto, have been move free from the 
evils of poverty, than perhaps the people of 
any other portion of the world. The great 
mass of our population are in that happy state 
of mediocrity, which experience has proved 
to be the most favourable to vietue and bap- 
pioess. So true is this, that when our coun- 
tryvmen reinra from abroad, whether they 
| have visited Europe, Airica, or Asia, they 
| declare, with one voice, that they never knew, 
nor ever’ conceived, what poverty was, till 
| dhey saw the poor in foreign countries. ‘They 
| had seen, to be sure, what is called poverty 
| amovg us, but itis so diflerent a thing from 
powerty in other counjries, that the two stalgs 
can hardly he compared together. 

As population and wealth increase, hows 
ever, poverly increases also,'especially in large 
| towns. And it becomes the duty of wealthy 
| and benevolent individyals to provide against 


| dhe euils, which cannot catizely be prevepigd. 
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Asylums for the destitute are thought, by 
many judicious persons, to be among the 
valuable improvements of modern times. 
The most useful plan of conducting them ap- 

ears to be the following :—Capacious build. 


ings should be provided so as to accommodate | 


a great variety of persons of all azes, and both 
sex@s, and furnish them with food and ludg- 
ings, together with an. abundance of some 
kind of usefulemployment, All the appli- 
cauts for relief should be kept strietiy at werk, 
auless ill health should forbid, und whenever 
their esrnings should more than defray their 
expences, the surplus should be paid them on 
their dismission from the imstitwiien, Suit. 
able overseers showid, of course, he provided, 
and suitable meaus be taken to convey moral 
and religious insiruction to the tenants of the 
asylum, especially 10 the ehildven and youth. 
The great advantages of such institutions are, 
feroishiug a known refuge to those who are 
suddenly reduced to poverty by soure unfore- 
seen. calamity, making industry, wheaever 
practicable, the indispensible condition of 
relief, and affording a premium to labour be- 
yond the provision of a mere support. They 
might be resorted to without that disgrace 
which atteads application for support to the 
alas-houses. They would be great mann- 
factories, in short, designed for the peculiar 
accommodation of the poor. 


SOCLETY FOR IMPROVEMENT OF SEAMEN. 

We are happy to observe the formation of 
a Society in tel the exertions of which 
are to be direcied solely to the good of sea- 
men. This important class of men seem to 
have been too much neglected in the plans of 
charitable associations. The following notice 
has appeared in the Boston newspapers. 

“« The first meeting of *‘ The Boston So- 
ciety for the Religious and Moral improvement 
of seamen,’ was bolden on Monday last in 
the Hall of the Branch Bank. The Society 
is already very highly respectable, beth in 
numbers and members, The condivon of 
mewbership is an annual subscription of two 
dollars ;—bat, from the opulent, donations 
are confidently expected. 

e*, How far British benevolence might 
take a hint from Trans-atlantic humanity ts 
submitted to the feelings of the public. No 
country on earth has so extensive a navy as 
Britain. No sailors better deserve, or more 
require ‘ geligious er moral improvement.” 
What say philamthrepy and patrieusin to 
this? 

qeweee 


SOCIETY FOR SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 


Ata time when the righ'eous G.wernor of 
the Universe seems to ke pouring dawn his 





judgments upen the world—when the dark 
clouds of adversity are hanging over the Uui- 
ted States—and when the peaple of this part 
of them are alarmed with apprehensious of 
discord aud distress, is it not the duty of all 
whe wish well to their peace and happiness, 
to reflect upon the eauses of these calamities ? 
Aad is ibere not grou to believe that a pre- 
valence of vice, a eorruption of maunets, aad 
an inattention to the duties of morally (not 
to mention the neglect of religious duties) 
have provoked the Divine Being to mauifest 
his displeasure against us? 

Deeply impressed with these ideas, we 
feel disposed taexert such endeavours as may 
seem suitable to use, to rectify the minds of 
the vicious and immoral, and engage the at- 
tention of all around us to render them effee- 
tual—huinbly hoping that such a co-operation 
of the well-disposed will have a beneficial 
tendency to melioraie that portion of the com- 
munity with which any of us may be most 
immediately connecied, ani thereby in some 
degree, avert the wrath of Him who exalts or 
abuses a people according to their obedience of 
his will, 

It shall be the duty of each member to 
use his endeavours by persuasion and advice, 
or by such other means as his prudeace shall 
direct, to reclaim the vicious, and promote 
an attention to moral duties, by those in 
whom a remissness therein shall appear to 
prevail, 

And whereas some young persons of both 
sexes, from a deficier cy of education or a 
state of powenty, ar perhaps both, have incon- 
siderately e¢ ntracied hatais of idleness and 
viee, prejudicial to their own inierest and 
happiness, and the peace and oder of the 
comimunity—it shall be the duty of the Come 
mittee to attain a knowledge of the circum. 
stances of suclr persons, and make such pro- 
vision as their discretion may suggest, to 
rescue them from the evils ta which such 
habiis may expose vhen. 


a» There are other provisions in the 
plan; but these seemed to us most proper for 
the consideration of our countrymen, as well 
as most siriking feaiares ta this piaiseworthy 
attcuapt. 

—_—_ 


GBOGRAPHY. 


The following hiat may be useful toschools, 
&e. possessing extensive premises. The 
wold im miniature may be rendered in- 
structive with relation to the world at larae. 
Certainly the definitions of geography might 
be rendered equally exact and amusing; as 
to the more refined and accurate pariiculars : 
they must coutiiue to be obtained trom su- 
penorsources. 

Boys of active miinds may improve in 
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geographical knowledge by laying out small | 
plats of ground, in such a manner as to im- | 
press upon the memory the relative situation 
and size of contiguous states and empires. 
One portion might be appropriated to the 
United States, another to Europe, and dif- 
ferent places might be indicated by planting 
different vegetables in the portions assigned to 
them respectively. Dividing lines, rivers, &c. 
might be represented by alleys, rows of ve- 
getables, &c. ‘Thus boys would ** make 
amusement and instruction friends.” 


DEATH FROM THE STING OFA BEE. 


At Wardsborough, Vermont, Mr. Ebenezer 
Fisher. While hiving a swarm of Lees, one 
of them stung him on the end of his nose, 
and the poison operated so powerfully, that 
it occasioned his death ia about” thirty 
minutes afier he was stung. 


*,* This is a very remarkable incident : 
ag this bee visited poisoncus piauts. 
oney so obtained is fatal. 


STATISTICS. 


In New Haven, during the year 1811, the 
deaths were 121. Of these eleven were of 
persons between 70 and 90 years of age, and 
40 were under five years. 


In the Ist and 2d parishes of Springfield, 
which contain about 3,000 souls, the deaths 
during the last year were 27. Of these, 12 
were of children under three years, and eight 
were between 60 and 85. 


At New York, during the year 1811, «lied, | 
160 persons of the small pox. 


At Peacham, (Vt.) during the year 1811, 
about 60 persons of fevers, principally the 
spo'ted fever. 

At Norfolk, (Vir) during the year 1811, | 
four men and one woman died murdered ; | 
three men and two women by suicide; and 
three men supposed by murder or suicide, 


DEATH. 


At Harrison, (N. Y.) about two years ago 
Peter J. Follow, aged about 120 years. He | 
was a native of Flanders; was at the batile | 
of Ramilies in 1706, retained his senses to | 
his last moments, was never known to have | 
any sickness, and died by a natural decay of | 
the bodily powers. His hearing and memory 
were remarkably good, and his eye-sight so 
litle impaired that he could see a pin on the | 
floor at some distance. He could handle his | 
sword very dexterously, and not long before | 
his death would readily take off the snuff of | 
a candle with its point. He had lived sixty | 
years in Harrison, and been supported by the 
town 26. - ; 








INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM THE 
BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA, 


| RECAL OF THE VICEROY FROM CANTON; 


HIS APPOINTMENT TO BE HEAD MAN- 
DARIN OF THE LEE PSO. 


Recent advices fiom China co:firm 
the information formerly received, of the 
recal of the Viceroy of Canton, trom whote 
intelligent mind and benevolent disposition, 
such beneficial consequences had been anti- 
cipated. Daring the course of his short 
Viceroyalty, this distinguished person had 
certainly evinced a partiality and even afiee- 
tion for the English, and had vistinguished 
the members of the Residency with atten. 
lions, which were looked upon, particularly 
by the Chinese, as very exiracrdinary, He 
appears to have well appreciated the slucerity 
of our national character ; and in bis edicts 
was wont to distinguish us by the title of 
*« The old, - plain, faithfol people.” At 
taking leave of Mr. Elphinstone and Sir 
George Staunton, he embraced them, aud 
wept exceedingly. He was removed from 
Canton, to fill the high situation of Héad 
Maadarin of the Lee Pso,—a dignity, it 
seems, only nine degrees inferior to Majesty 
itself, and privileged to kneel on a en-hion 
in the presence and address the Kuiperor with 
folded hands, while all of inferior rank ae 
constrained to remain prostrate, with their 
faces on the ground. 


VISIT TO COMPANY'S SHIPS AT WHAMPOA 
BY THE VICEROY OF CANTON. 


On the morving of the 6th of No- 
vember, the several ships at Whampoa, fresh 
painted, were bedecked with sfrednmiers Of 
every nation, for the reception of His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy ; and about eight o'clock, 
the Captains of those belonging to the Ho- 
norable Company and the India Merchants, 
set off to meet him. On reaching His Ex- 
cellency’s‘state barge, the gentlemen were 
most graciously received, and everv one 
knighted in due form, Anights of the Purse.* 
Ou His Excellency’s appeasing in view from 
the shipping, a general salute of ninetecn 
guns from all the ships commenced 

The Henourable Company's ship  Per- 
severance, Captain Tweedale, to which His 


Excellency proceeded, waselegantly fitted up 


on the occasion, with an accommodation 
ladder, covered with baize and buntin, the 
poop cleared of every thing, and covered 





* A ceremony peformed by hanging an 
embroidered silk purse, to the third or fourth 
button hole of the’ coat, - Bax 
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also with baize and carpets, the after-part 
elevated by a smail platform, on which was 
placed a table for His Excellency and a select 
few ; be sat in the centre, with the Gover- 


nor of the City, the Commander-in-Chief of | 


the Forces, and the Criminal Judge, ou bis 
right, —‘\tr. Elphinstone, the Ciuef Supra- 
cargo, Sit George Staunton, Bart. Caprains 
Brizgs and Broughton, R. N. on his left. 
‘Two other tables, nearly the whole length 
of ihe poop, on which was arranged with 
much taste every delicacy, were placed for 
the remaining parts of the company, which 
was numerous, 

His Excellency, on reaching the Perse- 
verance, was reeived by Mr. Elphinstone, 
and Captain Briggs and Broughton of the 


Royal Navy, and conducted to his seat, | 


through a street formed by a company of the 
Royal Marines, with presented aris, the 
band of the Lud¢fatigatle playing God save 
the King, and Rule Britannia. On His 
Excellency being seated, which was some 
time after his arrival on board, he begau 
distributing the presents, Consisting of silks, 
satins, teas, &c. after’ which the company 
sat dawn to breakiast. 

His [Excellency appeared to be between 
fifty and sixty years of age; of a middling 
stature, with miuld,. prepossessing counte- 
pance ; rather inbrm in health, and appa- 


handful to each, 

After remaining on board about an hour, 
he deparied with the same ceremony as on 
his arrival. In the evening, the company 
dined with Captain Briggs, and returned to 
Canton about eight o'clock. 

This is the first instance of such con- 
descension having taken place ; most people 
are very sanguine as to the good elect it may 
produce, in promoting a great intimacy be- 
uveen the two nations. 


UNLAWFUL CONTRACTS FOR TEA CON- 
: NIVED AT. 


In consequence of the great distrust and 
increasing difficiilty, which continued to 
e:nbarrass all) commercial transactions at 
Canton, we understand, that contracts for 
tea had latterly been made with the up- 
country merchants, without the intervention 
of the Hong. The teas were delivered in 
barter for goods imported; and such ad- 
vances as were required, were made under 
the guarantee of the two senior merchanis. 
This mode of transacting business was con- 
trary to law, and.consequenily insecure and 
Jiable to -comtinual interruption; but the 
necessity of the.case had obtained the conniv- 
ance of the existing government of Canson, 


BENEFICIAL EFFECTS CONSEQUENT ON THE 
SUPPRESSION OF COCK-FIGHTING AND 
GAMBLING 
The quiet order of things at Java, we 

learn from very good authority, is greatly 

owing to a measure adopted by the Rt. hon. 


‘the governor geneial, during his residence 


there, for the abolition of eock-fighting and 
of the gaming-houses, which were much 
frequented by the Chinese and Malays, and 
the duties on which yielded a considerable 
revenue to goveramwwent. Both these nations 
it is well known were extravagantly addicted 
to games of chance ; they will stake the last 


| atom of their property, even their wives and 


children, on the cast of a die, and when all 
is lost, will, from a thirst of vengeance, 
assail the life of their more fortunate adver. 


| sary, or ina state of intoxication, run amock, 
| and destroy all tiat come in their way. The 


marderer generally falls by the hands of the 
deceased's friends, and so the feud goes on; 
perhaps to the extermination of one or both 


| families. Murders froma this cause were for- 








merly perpetrated at Java to the ‘number of 
two or three daily; whereas only two have 
occurred during the last three mouths, a fact 
which must be heard with pleasure by every 
lover of his species, and. cannot fail to afford 


rently under. a course of gilt pills, which | 2 heartfelt satisfaction to the nobleman from 


he recommended to every one, and gave a | 


whose wise and humane act such a happy 
consequence has resulted. 


SUPERSTITIONS OF THE PEOPLE OF BALI. 


Extract of a Letter from Banyn  Wangi,* 
dated the 31st January. 


Thinking the information I have been 
able to obtain concerming the people of Bati, 
and also of some statues J have seen here, 
may not be unacceptable,’ 1 communicate 
the substance of it with pleasure. 

The Bali people pay divine honours to the 
cow ; they do not make use of us hide, nor 
will they sit on it, from reverential respect. 

The wife burns herself with the body of 
deceased husband, she ascends the funeral 
pile, adorned with flowers, and holding in 
her hand a duve, which she liberates. On 
the bird's flying off, she leaps voluntarily into 
the fire.. Concubines are not admitted to 
this honorable distinction. 

The wife who does not burn with her hus- 
band, is degraded to the rank of a slave, and 





* ‘This name signifies in the Javanese lan- 
guage, sweet waler. The place is also called 
Blombangan, {rom Blamlang,. a low (not 
mountainous,) promontory. This name has 
beew corrupted to Balambouang, and applied 
toa bay at some distance to the south-east> 
ward of the present town. 
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is an outcast. Polygamy is allowed to any 
extent; and al! the married wives of ove 
man bum themselves with his corpse. The 
ashes are thrown into the sea. 

‘They make no objection to animal food, 
the cow-ekcepted ; and are auch addicted to 
the drinking of spirits, which they take in 
lange qountities. ‘I'bese traces appear sutli- 
cient to ascertain that these people are Hinda, 
although they may be dooked on by thuse of 
edia proper, as a degenerate aad cormpted 
sect. 

Bak was peopled in pett, +f ant entirely, 
frous Jiva, and sosne thousands of inhabi- 
tants feraverly went from tis disirict. About 
six of seven miles frou hence, I am enform- 
ead, is the foundation of a very anciewt aod 
Janze citv, that was built of larze bricks six 
ar seven suches thick, with a length and 
breadth in proportion. 1 have seen seve- 
ral mages that have been dng up fram the 
i Among them ts a head of Ganes, in 
tolerably preservation, and several sta- 
tacs at full length of Gopis, stauding in se- 
spectful obedience before Ariskna. There 
are dwo or three which I cannot vaderstand. 

1 have seen a brovs vessel, that was dug 
up, atthe same place. [1 is thialy hammer- 
ed out, and would contain about two quarts. 
J+ does not resemble any vessel of the Hindus. 
It is broken in half and-quite decayed by old 


Ie 

The names of the Himdu Gods, Lochman, 
Ram, Hanuman, &c. are quive familiar to 
many of the people here; and I believe they 
have also some account of the battle of the 
gods, but whether written or oral IT know not. 
1 will endeavour, however, to get from Bali 
their sacred waitings, if they have any. 


PROSPERITY OF CONQUERED SETTLE- 
MENTS. 

Adviees from Amboyna, extending ‘to the 
end of April affard a most satisfactory 
report of the prosperity of the conquered 
sertlements in that quarter of the world. 
‘The putilic revenues were in a most flourisi- 
img -eondition. We wuderstand from respect- 
able authority, that the accounts of the islands 
for the official year 1811-22, exhibit a net 
balance in favour of the Company, after de- 
ducting the charges of the civil and military 
establishments and all other public charges 
whatever, of no less a sum than one million 
and two hundred thousand Spanish dobiars ; 
—a circuansiance the more unexpected end 
remarkable, as the charges of the Moluccas, 
when formeriy subject tothe British gevern- 
mem, exceeded the receipts in the prapor- 
tion, we believe, of about 50;000 Rix-dollars 
prt. month. 

The recent accounts from Ambovna give 
a much more favourable report of thehealth 
of the garrison, then those which were te- 
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ceived shorily afier the occupation of that 

colony. Rearitent fevers and dysenteries 

had been prevalent during the eacly part of 

the vear; bui the cases were in general slight, ~ 

and the mortalily incomsiderable 

PROPHECY OF A BRAMIN: DESTRUCTION 
OF TH WORLD BY AN EARTHQUAKE, 


The alerm lately excited among the natives, 
by the prophecy of a Bramin at Beneres, 
foretelling the speedy desirucuon of the 
wor'd by a great earthquake, has, it, seems, 
by we imeans been confined to the British 
provinces. We hear of the same story from 
the ceutral perts of the peninsula; and itis 
said to have produce! a very general seusation 
throughout all India. The day originally 
fixed for the vccomplishment of this prophe- 
cy, we believe, was the 18th of January. 
It has since been transferred to subsequent 
days; but, those too having now passed 
without any deviation from the usual course 
of naire, the elarm, we should suppose, 
mast have pretty well subsided. 

anes 
EPFECTS OF EARTHQUAKE; AT LUCKNOW. 

Letters from Lucknow mention, (wo very 
violent shocks of an earthqueke felt at that 
place Feb. 12, 1812, the first early in ahe 
forenoon, and the second on the afternoon 
of the same day. The former was the most 
severe, and coutinued for about a minute. 
The effect was so dlarming, as to induce 
many persons to quit their houses, and rua 
ont into the plain; and, in the city of 
Lucknow, it was said, shat several houses 
had been thrown down by the force of the 
concussion.! It is remarkable, that, for nearly 
three weeks before, a large proportion of the 
native inhabitants of Lucknow, had been 
sleeping abroad in the fields, m hourly expec- 
tation of the fulfilment of the prophecy of 
the Bramin of Benares. 

We understand, that the first of the above 
shocks, was distinctly perceived at the Presi- 
dency ; where the same phanomenon oc- 
cued @ second time, with cousiderably 
greater severity, a title before two o'clock, on 
the morning of the 17th. 


Extract of a Letter from Berhampore. 


April 0, 1812.—“* A very severe shock 
of an earthquake was felt here this morning 
about half past 3 o'clock. Its direction ap« 
pevred 10 be from about N. E. to 5. W. 
with an undalatory motion, as if oecasioned 
by heavy waggons passing over a hollow 
pavement, with a uvise like the repeated 
echoes of a discharged cannon, apparently 
accompanied by the falling of a numberof 
dry leaves. “Tne feathered face were onus 
sully silent ;-—ot she asses of the washer~ 
men expressed their alarm by a contanual 
braytng.” 
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FROLIC OF FORTUNE: NOT BRICKS BUT 
GOLD. 


A letter from Malda received in the course 
of last week, relates an extraordinary story, 
of the discovery of a hidden treasure, by a 
peasant, amoug the ruins of Gout. The 
man had gone to the place to dig for bricks, 
aod had brought with him three bullocks to 
catry them away. He had not proceeded far 
in his operations, however, when his eyes 
were regaled with a prospect to which they 
had been little accustomed; and our infor- 
mation adas, that instead of the bricks which 
he had gone in quest of, he actually brought 
back his three bullocks laden with gold ! 





DREADFUL FIRE AT CALCUTTA. 

One of the most furions and destructive 
fires, which for many veats has afflicred the 
native population of Caleasuia, broke out on 
the afternoon of Tharsdav April 30, in the 
Mindee Bhaghaun. It is supposed to have 
originated in a smal{ hutin that quarter, from 
whence, spreading before the wind, it ad- 
vanced in a northerly direction, consuming 
every thing in its pre zress, ulong a tract 
nearly paralle! to tte Circalar Road an equal 
in length to half the city. A nan and two 
children are said to have perished ; — this 
desiraction of huts aud other property was 
irtfmense. 











ARRIVAL AT CALCUTTA OF THE ARME- 
NIAN NUNCIO, FROM MOUNT ARARAT. 
* Arrived July 13, 1812, from Ma- 

Gras, on board the Lady Barlow, His Grace 

the Right Reverend Aveatise, an Armenian 

Atch Episcopal, as Nuucio from His High- 

ness the Pontiff at Mount Ararat. His 

Grace landed on Wednesday, at eight o'clock 

in the evening, and was received by a nitme- 

rous and respectable concourse of Armenian 
gentlemen, and accompanied by all the 

Armenian clergymen of Calcutta in proces- 

sion to the church, where the Right Reve- 

rend Father delivered an animated and efe- 
ant discourse. Immediately afterwards, he 

Gctth wet his benedictibu on the congregation, 

which had the honour of kissing His Grace's 

hand.” : 

CONSIDERABLE DAMAGE BY HEAVY RAINS: 

BIRDS KILLED. 

Extract of a Letter from Allahabad. 

June i8, 1812.—TEhe periodical rains set 
in here On the Vttiplast, with great violence, 
aad at an earther-pened, thw has beea re- 
memuered for wany years, Phe ihabimnis 
gutlered ainch, in the loss of their Houses, — 
the greater number of these in the town, 
constructed of mud, baving been levelled to 


the ground, ‘The whole of the low laud be-' 
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tween the Fort and Cantonments, is so come 
pletely inundated, as to render cemimunicas 
tion almost impracticable, 

In consequence of this immense accu 
mulation of Water, great appretiensiorns were 
entertained for the safety of the Bands, but 
through the indefatigable exertions of the 
engineer officer, all anxiety on that head has 
been completely removed. Hundreds of 
birds are now lying dead beneath the trees, 
killed by the violence of the rain.” 





LIEUTENANT LOCKETT’S VISIT TO 
BABYLON. 

Lieutenant Lockett of this establishment, 
returned to Bassorah on the 2d of February, 
from a journey into the interior, in the course 
of which he has made a survey of Hitla and 
the ruins of Babyvion, and has collected many 
valuable Arabic and Persian manuseripts. 
Lieutenant Lockett proposed to leave Bussa- 
rah by the first favourable opportunity which 
occurred after the departure of the letiate, 
and expecicd to reaek Bengal by the month 
of May |/8i2, or perhaps sooner, 

Mr. Rich the Company's Resident at Bags 
dat, and his lady, Sir William and Lady 
Wiseman, the Reverend Mr. Canning, and 
Mr. Baily (a gentleman travelling from cu- 
riosity), accompanied Lient. Lockett, ia his 
journey from Bagdat to Bussorah. 

THE LEOPARD, OR CHETAH, OF CEYLON, 

The island of Cesion abownds with this 
destructive animal, wiich at times commit 
considerable ravages on the eatile.—Several 
instances have however lately occurred, in 
whicl. their attacks have not been confined to 
bullocks, &c. but have extended to the nas 
tives, many of whom have been severely 
wounded and some killed by this animal. 
An occurrence lately happened at Nagombo 
wherein a European gentleman very narrowly 
escaped from one. 

Information was brought to Mr. W. about 
five o'clock in the afteriioon that one of these 
animals hod attacked and severely wounded a 
native in the village of Negombo, arid that it 
was then concealed in a small jungle a fittle 
distance off. Mr. W. who is assistant col- 
lector at the station, instantly proceeded on 
horseback to the place, armed with a double 
barrelled gun, and his servaut carrying a 
loaded rifle: he was likewise followed by 
several villagers with guns. 

As he approached the place, ‘he heard the 
cries Of a native who had tncautiously gone 
into the jungle, and had beet seized by the 
leopard. —The leopard had hywever quitied 
his urey, atid after some¥edrch wisdiscovered 
crouched behind a cocodiut ‘tree which fad 
fallen down--by this time it was evening, 
Mr. W. firéd’at theenimal witty both Wartéls, 
the first bail penetrated his hiad leg, the se- 
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cond went through the lower jaw and into 
his shoulder—turging round to toke his rifle, 
he discovered that all had deserted him, and 
at the same moment received a violent blow 
on the back part of his shoulder and was 
thrown down by the leopard, who had sprung 
upon him, fastened his teetii on the back 
yvart af Mr. W.’s head and the claws of bis 
hind feet in his back ; the wounds the anima! 
had received together with the struggle made 
by Mr. Wy induced him to quit his hold very 
soon and retire into a bush; Mr. W whena 
litle recovered from the surprise occasjoned 
by the attack, reloaded his gun and going up 
w the bush fortunately shot the animal 
through the heart, 

The skin has been sent ap to Colombo, it 
measures from the tip of the nose to the 
insertion of the tail five fee’ aud the tail two 
feet ten inches, 

Mr. W. we are bappy to say,.did not re- 
ceive any material injury, thought his head 
and back have been a good deal torn. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO PARMERS. 


The farmers of the Isle of France were 
invited by a government advertisement, to 
bring to Port Louis on the Prince of Wales's 
birth-day, specimens of their several breeds 
of horses, asses, oxen, sheep, bogs, avd 
other domestic animals; and premiums were 
appointed for those, whose specimens iu each 
ciass should be mosi approved. 

onan 


DISTRIBUTION OF VALUABLE PLANTS. 


His Excellency the Governor always anxi- 
ous in the welfare of the colony, and atten- 
tive to whatever may tend to secure plenty 
and variety of provisions at all times to the 
Cultivators and Slaves, as well as to whatever 
may form any important and productive branch 
of commerce, informs Messrs. the Inhabi- 
tants that there are at present in the Jardin 
des Plantes ready for deiivery, young aud 
flodrishing nutmeg and clove plants, as also 
bread fruit trees, the cultivation of which 
will be found as easy, as productive ; and 
cannot be too much encouraged as affording a 
most valuable and plentiful addition to the 
aneans of subsisting the negroes, who will 
afier a little time prefer it to most other arti- 
cles of vegetable fuod, as has been sufficiently 
proved in the Antilles where it is now getting 
ito general estimation and culuvation. [1 is 
necessary that genilemen should intimate by 
letter what number of each kind of trees they 
miay require. ‘These Jetters to be addressed to 
Doctor Burke, Superintendant-general, &c. 
(Kune Mont-Blanc) who will apportion the 
number of trees to be issued, according to 
the wants of ihose applying for them. 











DESCENT OF STONES FROM THE AIMOS=* 


PHERE. 
The ukhbars of the middle of July, 1822, 
coutain au account of the descent of iwo large 
masses of stone in the neighhourfeod of Lae 


hore, accompanied by a sertes of explosions 


resembling the discharge of a cannon ;—a 
phatnomenon, which, as may well be sups 
posed, had excited the utmost consternation 
throughout the country. 

Captain M——— 1s in possession of a great 
Curiosity, viz. a stone preeiptiaied from a 
thunderclond, near the village of Kokurrgamy, 
the Giith August, 1812. It weighs T should 
think four pounds at least, 1s very heavy 
for its size, being greatly impregnated with 
iroa, and coated with a thin black crust, as 
if gunpowder had exploied around 5. the 
thunder clap was heard by many in our lines, 
like a rustling fire of musquetry for about 
a minute, and on intelligence of the pheno- 
menon reaching the camp, one of M———’s 
guides was sent out to enquire and get the 
stone, if possible. ‘This he tells us was effect- 
ed with some difficulty, as the Pattell con- 
ceiving, the stone of heaveniy fatrication, had 
determined to say his prayers to il, with due 
regularity.—The ground where it fell, was 
an open space, quite clear of the village, and 
by the rapidity of its descent, ittore up, and 
was buried a foot deep in the earth. 

We have thought it proper to separate this 
article from others relating to India; parily 
because of the nature of the phenomenon 
it relates; but especialiy, because of the 
idolatrous worship to which the subject of it 
was exposed. ‘Lie terms in which the in- 
tenuon of the wersbipper is expressed, are 
evidently loose and nut intended to be taken 
too strictly, yet they decidedly iapty that this 
stone of ** heavenly fabrication” was snp- 
posed to have been prepared by some celestial 
deity, and from him to have been sent down 
to earth ; if not as his characteristic repre- 
sentative, yet as his /ocum /enens. 

This view of the matter leads to a query 
whether we have not another instance of the 
same superstition in the New Testament His- 
tory, Acts xix. The Recorder of Ephesus 
speaks of the Great Goddess Diana as Diope- 
tous; which our trauslation renders ** the 
image that fell down from Jupiter”’ The 
word image is inserted, and there is nothing 
in the original which determines that it was 
an image. It has been supposed by very 
learned men, that this officer alluded to the 
things signified by the image of Diana, as 
descending from Jupiter; whieh, as Diana 
of Ephesus represented the general course of 
ature, was a truth in his sense of the term. 
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A late writer * supposes that he discovered | under the peculiar circumstances oc the case, 


here an instance of the esoteric and exo- 
teric doctrine ; or of the use of words ina 

pular sense conveying oue meaning, while 
in a philosophical sense, which was that 
of the speaker, they bore another meaning. 
It might ve so:—bat, if the object of wor- 
ship among the Ephesians was really a stone 
which had fallen fron the atmosphere, like 
this at Kokurrgam, then it might with- 
out any violence done to language be de- 
nominated ‘© Jove-descended ;" and the 


Ephesians would have acted in worshipping | 


it, under the same persuasion as the Hindoo 
Pattell. That a stone might fall in those 
ages, as in the present, requires no proof; 
—that the evidences of its fall, also, might 
be incontrovertible, cannot be denied ,— 
that however uncouth its form, or anpless- 
ing its aspect, it might pass for  heavent 
fabrication,” must be admitted. And tf that 
stone also, was * very heavy, aud coated 
with a thin (lack crust,” it may afford a 
reason why tke statues of Diana of Ephesus 
are black,—and some of them of black stone, 
distinct from all allusion to ber office in the 
characicr of funa, as regent of night: some- 
times shewing dark phases, &c. &e. 
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CASE OF HYDROPHOBIA, TERMINATING 
FATALLY, 

Some time agof we called the attention of 
the public, and especially of the faculty, to the 
cases of Hydrophobia, reporied by Mr. ‘T'y- 
mon, of Madras, and Dr. Shoolbred, of 
Calcut:a. We are now bound in duty to 
report another, the issue of which was not 
so favourable. It will be observed, that 
the source of the infection was obscure, and 
very peculiar,—-the dog's biting a small sore 
on the patient; aud that it had remained 
unsuspected during dhree weeks. We con- 
ceive that much emphasis is due to this 
interval. 

Li deserves notice also, that bleeding was 
the only medical effort made. We have 
formerly cautioued against dependence on 
this remedy solely: at the same time, we 
must acknowledge our apprehensions that, 





* Fragments to Calmet’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, No. exxvii. ' 
+t Compare Panorama Vol, XII. p. 1034. 
XUT. p. 375. 
Vou, XIV. (Lit. Pan. Sept. 1833.) 


the most powerful remedies would have 
failed. The disease could never have beea 
suspected till assistance was too late, We 
give the account verbatim, 


Trichinopoly, Feb. 23, 1813. 
7. A. M.—Serjeant James Ciarke, aged 





39, a wall, stou', well made, healthy man, 
and evidently possessed of a good share of 
resolution. In atteinpting to swallow his 
usual dream previous to going out yesterday 
moroing, he felt a peculiar undeseribable ree 
| Juctance to the liquid, aad could wot prevail 
upon himself to take more than one half of 
if, again in attcmpting to wash his face 
preparatory to evening parade, the approach 
of the water threw him toto a violent state 6f 
| agitation, amd he was obliged to have it ree 
| moved. Althougl now distressed with the 
most urgent thirst, he cannot be prevailed up- 
on to attempt swallowing any fluid; the 
| approach, and even the menitun of it, proe 
| ducing violent spasms of the uvuscles of the 
; neck and throat, which spasms, are preceded 
| by a peculiar uneasy sensation about the 
| serobieulus cordis, and a kind of sobbing, or 
| inclination to sigh, attended also with a 
| 


| severe pain in the head, nis eyeballs appear 
turgid, and a degree of furor is depicted in his 
countenance, pulse about 110 in the minate 
aud rather small, heat natural, tongue white 
and moist, belly regular, 


Mittr. Sanguis e brachio ad3 X. L. 


g A. M.—The blood was drawn from a 
large orifice and the patient kept in an erect 
posture, he complained of excessive linguor 
aud faiatness during the operation ; but no dee 
liquium supervened, pulse, (immediately af- 
ter the bleeding) about 88, small, and occa- 
sionally intetmitting, the near approsch or 
agitation of any fluid in his presence still 
produces a recurrence of the spasms, although 
he can bear to look at water when kept at 
a distance, shews no reluctance to look at 
himself in a mirror, nor any aversion to light, 
neither does he object to solid food, but 
has no inclination to eat: pulse upwards of 
100 with intérmissions, turgidity of his eye- 
balls diminished, pupils dilated but sensible 
to the accession of light, skin moist. At this 
hour, the patient was visited by Ur. Ainslie, 
Mr. Pevton of the 14th N. I. and Mr, 
Campbell of the 8th N. C. and it was agreed 
to persist in the bleeding, should circum- 
stances tender it admissible, and in order that 
its effects might be distinctly marked, the 
exhibition of any medicine was purposely abu 








stained from. 


11 A. M.—Has. forced himself evidently 
with great exertion, to swallow about half a 
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~at- onetime feli so low as to be scarcely per 


stroyed as mad about three weeks ago, avi 
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pint of milk and water, through a tube 
affixed io an elastic zum boitle, this he 
desciibes as producing the most urateful sen | 





salious to his stomach, and he bas every 
Wiciination vo take more, but is afraid to re- 
new his efluris, the turgidity of his eyeballs is 
now much dimiashed, and bis countenance 
altogeiher more placid, pulse not more than 
84, small, with intermission, skin cold and | 
clamasy. 

g.P. M,—Has had several attacks of the | 
Spasins within the last two hours, and ove 
particularly severe, occarred on seeing a 
bason of sago which was oflered to hin; the 
pulse, except when occasionally raised by 
the recurrence of the fits of spasm, bas 
uniformly coatinued to sink since 9 o'clock, 
and is not now more than 74, with occasional 
Imiermissions, pupils of bis eyes largely 
dilated, and the eveballs seem a good deal 
fixed, skin covered with a clammy sweat, 
has had one evacuation by stool since last 
report. 

4 P. M.—Spasms have latterly become 
more frequent, he renewed his efluris to 
swallow aad succeeded in getting down a 
litte milk and water, the remainder was 
rejected with the ulmost horror, At th: 
suggestion of Dr. Ainshe and Mr. Peyton 
who again visited the patient at this hour, 
and encouraged by the success of Mr. ‘Ty 
moon's practice, and the case lately mace 
public on high authority (Dr. Shooibred of 
Bengal,) it was agreed to give the bleeding a 
further trial, and a vein was’ now opeiled 
io his left arm, from which about 10 or 18 








pressed the uteest reluctance to be bled, aud 
straggled so much during ihe operation that | 
the: quantity could not be exactly ascertained, 
nor its efecis distincdy observed ; the pulse 


ceptible at the wrist, and towards the close of 
tht. operation be vomited a quantity of ropy 
pilegm mixed with - frovhy saliva, he couu 

nued ‘to struggle violently for some time, then 
fell quiet for a few minutes, aud expired about 
a quarter before 4 o'clock. 


During the rapid progress of the disease, no 
source of infection occurred. to the recollection 
of the patient, it was bosvever, immediately 
afier his death, remembered by several of his 
comrades, and particularly by two of them, 
Corporals Hepry and Moore of the’ same 
company, that .a small dog (which was de 


which bad previvusly bit twa other’ ney in 
the regimen!) was in, the habit of licking a 
small sore on his inner aucle which is hardly 
yet cicatrized; the animal was encouraged in 
this practice ‘by the uvfortunate man, under 


Cape of Good Hope. 
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Tue appearances on dissection, about four 
hours air death, did not differ materially 
from what fas been observed in former cases: 
the posterior part of the fauces exhibited 
marks of inflammation, and ihe papillae at 
the roct of the tongue were uncommonly 
prominent; the esophagus was laid open 
through its whole exient, and in several 
places shewed light marks of inflammation, 
these marks becaine more conspicuous to- 
wards its termination in the cardia, the inner 
surface of the stomach was in several places 
infla ved, and in two or three small spois its 
inner coat abraded, nothing was contained in 
it but a small quantity of phlegm; the tra- 
chaea was also laid open, and in the inter. 
stices of the cartilaginous rings exhibited a 
slight inflammatory reduess—the heart was 
quite sound, as were all the abdominal viscera 
with the excepiion of the stomach: the blood 
taken from bis arm exhibits no appearance 
whatever of the inflammatory crust, and 
what was lasi drawn appears unusually dark 
coloured. 





CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
FURTHER PARTICULARS OF THE CHARACs 
TER AND BEHAVIOUR OF THE CAFFRES : 
THEIR AFFAIR WITH MAJOR CUYLER, &e. 


Compare Panorama, Vol. X1. p. 1080. 

The Caffres, though individually as brave 
men as any purt of tie world produces, are 
represented as utterly contemptible when op- 
posed to an European force ; owing to the 
rudeness of their arms, and their total want 
of discipiine, The particulars which have 
reached us, of an interview between Major 
Cuyler and the invading chiefs, exhibits some 
forcible traits of the peculiarities of the 
savage character, Major Cuyler commanded 
au advanced detachment of about 150 men, 
stationed for the protection of the frontier. 
[i his first comimunication with the major, 
Congo affected pacific intentions, and did 
not pioceed to open hostility, unl he was 
joined by Slanbye. On that event, Major 
Cuyler demanded a conference with the 
chieftains, which he was granted. He pro- 
ceeded in person to the spot; and found the 
Caffres arraved ib their war dress, with their 
plumes waving, and prepared to receive bim 
with all the circumstance of savage solemnity. 
He began to remonstrate with them, on the 
subject of their intrusion, and to -ftequire 
them to leave the colony, and return into 
‘their own territorics. Bat, in =the amidst of 


his harangne, old Slandbye™ burst: from the 
croud, brandishing a spear in his right hand, 
and blowing a horn which he held in tis 
left; then, stamping on the ground with 





the‘ impression of its being useful to the 
sore. 


the wildest yesticulation, he vociferated in a 
voice of thunder, ** I have passed the Fish 
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River, to eat honey ;—I have passed the 
Bajermais River, and will pass the Swarkops, 
to.eat honey. I won this country by war, 
and by war I will told ii!” An attempt 
was then made to cut off Major Cuytér aud 
his attendants ; but he had tite good fortune 
to e’efpe, and retreated to his men, who 
weré close at band. With so smalia force, 
however, he did not at that’ ome think it 
prudent to aitack the Caffves. 


Ic is remarked, as a most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, that, without the knowledge of 
a single European or Hottentot, the, Calires, 
previous to this expedition, had cleared and 
cultivated so large a tract of land, within 
only two davs’ journey of the Landroosi’s 
house, that their stock of Indian corn was 
scarcely diminished in a sensible degree, by 
the wasteful consumption of 1200 men, ‘with 
2500 head of black cattle, and 1000 horses, 
for a space of ten days, 


HOTTENTOT EVIDENCES REMUNERATED. 


Ordered, that poor Hottentots,. slaves, or 
others, confined for the-purpose- of securing 
their-evidence, and to guard them froin be- 
ing tampered with, when it appears to the 
Court'that they heve given just and faip tes- 
timony, and hsve acted honesty and fairly, 
the Conrt may grant a certificaie entitling 
them to receive éwo- ski/lings .for each day, 
as a compensation for loss of time, to be paid 
out of the district. treasury, aver and above 
daily provisions aud necessaries. If the 
trial be put off bevond the time appointed, 
the party shall be entitled to three shillings 
for each day of extra confinement. 

pe ee 
SLAVES. 

The Governor bas issued orders against im- 
portation of slaves from the islands of Frane: 
and Bourbon, fron which islands they were 
snuggled over : no mitigation of penalties to 
whoeter treats such persons as slaves. 

The respective Wardmasters of the town 
are, ditected to assemble one, slave from every 
house in each ward, and the Field Cornets 
ove slave from each house in their division, 
in the countty, and to explain or canée to’ be 
explained to such slaves so assembled, the 
full meaning of this official notification. — 








ee 


INSTANT REMEDY FOR VIOLENT CHOLICS.' 


Obstivate cholics, the seat of which is in 
the stomach, have been relieved almost in- 
stantly in manwv cases, and in some cases‘ab- 
solutely removed, by a mixture 6f Columbo 
Dr. Schneider, who. Las 
fre-ly employed this medicine, gives to a0 
adult, one scruple of the powder‘of Columbo 
root, wilh ‘a quarter of a grain, or at most 


haifa grain ‘of‘dpium,. taken~ia a’ glass Of. 


Peculiarities of the Country East of the Jordan. 
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wine curing the fit. The remedy has scarcely 
reached the stomach, when the violerice ceases, 
A second dose-is sometimes necessary ; a third 
very rarely. If the seat of the pain be lower 
than the stomaeh, a proportionate time elapses 
before benetit is felt. 





PECULIARITIES OF THE COUNTRY EAST 
OF THE JORDAN, 

We have a great variety of travels in the 
countries west of the Jordan, from the Medi- 
terranean to Jerusalem, whether from Acre, 
from Joppa, or from Exypt; but for several 
centuries the east of the Jordan has remained 
almost unknown ; and certainly undescribed, 
There is every reason to believe, that most 
interesting discoveries of antiquities might be 
made in those parts. ‘The magnificence of the 
Romans is not yet totally without memorial, 


‘and many proofs of their skill and industry 


are yet standing: in one place not less than 
two hundred stately columns, The present 


inhabitants of those parts, are, however, such 


banditti, thieves, and hardened villains, that - 
Europeans are justified in deeming it the ° 


height of imprudence to venture among them, 
Such js the etlect.of. Mohammedan morality ! 
Yet it seems possible, by obtaining powerfal ' 
protection, greatly to diminish this’ danger, 


perhops to.,sender-it trifling. . Ln-such a. case. 


much information’ might ‘be ébtained from - 


Mir. Séeizen’s’ Travels, published: in 1810. 
The description he gives of the disguise he 
assumed, of the dis:resses he underwent, and! 
of the kind of people he inet with, it must be, 
acknowledged, is-siamulant only to that bold, 
and deterniined spirit which most enjo+s 
itself in difficulties’ [fis account is nearly, 
as, follows. ‘ 

‘| had intended Trom Acre, to visit the ans 
cient town of Edrei, row ealféd Draa, and the 
two Decariolitan’ cities ‘of Abia, how Abil, 
and Gadara.'Tire first of these places, Edrei, 
is often méntionéd in the Hébréw Sertptures, 
as one of the iniost important “‘towas in the 
territory of. the king of Basan, “who, in’ the 
time’of Moses,’ livedat Astafoth; the present 
Busra, But thé countiy was so infected” by 
the nomade Arabs, that I “eonld foctre 
neither horse, nor mule, nor ass. Yossuf 
eten declared to me a second time that he 
cduld not venture'w go with are: ofr was nog 
withoatdifliculty that Tat last fuurd-a geriteg 
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but to save the only coat which I had to my 
back, and which the Arabs would not have 
failed to have taken from ine, | was obliged to 
make use of a precaution sufficiently strange, 
which was, to cover myself with rags, in fact 
to assume the disguise of a mesloch, or com 
mon beggar, That nothing about me might 
tempt the rapacity of the Arabs, [ put over 
my shirt aun old kombaz, or dressing gown, 
and above that an old blue and ragged stift— 
1 covered my head with some shreds, and my 
feet with old slippers. An old tattered Abbai, 
thrown over my shoulders, protected me from 
the cold and rain, and a branch of a wee 
served ine for a walking stick.—My guide, a 
Greek Christian, put on nearly the same 
dress, and in this trim we traversed the coun- 
try nearly ten days, often stopped by the cold 
yains, which weited us to the skiu—-l was also 
obliged to walk one whole day in the mud 
with my feet bare, since it was impossible to 
use my slippers on that marshy land, com- 
pletely softened by the water. 

The town of Draa, situated on the eastern 
side ot the route of the pilgrims to Mecca, is 
at present auinbabited and in ruins. No re- 
mains of the beautiful ancient architecture 
could be found, except a sarcophagus, very 
well executed, which I saw near a fountain, 
to which it serves asa bason. Most of the 
houses are built with basalt. 

The district of el Botuthin contains many 
thonsand caverns made in the rocks, by the 
ancient inhabitants of the country. Most of 
the houses, even in these villages which are 
yet imbabited, area kind of grotto, composed 
of walls placed agains: the proyecting paints of 
the rocks, i such a manner that the walis of 
the inner chamber, in which the inhabitants 
live, are partly of bare rock, and partly 
mason-work. 

Besides these retreats, there are in this 
neighbourhood, a number of very large 
€averns, the constraction of which must have 
east infinite labour, since they are formed in 
the hard rock. There is on!y one door of en- 
trance, which is so regularly fitted into the 
rock, that it shuts like the door of a house. 

It appears, then, that this country was for- 
merly inhabited by Troglodytes, without 
seckoning the villages whose inhabitants may 
be regarded as such. There are siill to be 
fouod may families living in caverns, suffi 
¢iently spacious to contain them and all their 
cattle. These immense caverns are moreover 
to be fownd, in cunsiderable numbers, in the 
district of al-Jedur, some leagues to the gouth- 
ward of M‘kegs, where also we met with se- 
veral families of the Traglodytes. 

Besides my guide I had:taken with me an 
ermed peasant, and afier a tronbkesome walk 
we astived at night at'a vast natural cavern, 
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inhabited by a Mahommedan family. After 
going through a wide and pretty long passage, 
we perceived at the other end a part of the 
family assembled round a fite, aud employed 
in preparing supper, which consisted prins 
cipally ofa kind of bouilli, mixed with wild 
herbs and gruel made of wheat. I was wet 
through by the rain, and had walked ail da 
barefooted. This fire was, therelore, insu. 
ficient to warm me, although the persons 
and cattle which came in at sun-set, filled 
nearly all the cavern. I shouid probably have 
passed a bad night, if the old faher of the 
family had vot kindly thought of conducting 
us, afier supper, to another cavern al a small 
distance. After having passed a door of ordi- 
nary size, we found there all the flock of 
goats belonging to this Troglodyte, and at the 
end a large empty space, where they had 
lighted for us ‘he immense trunk of a tree, 
whose cheerful blaze invited us tn sleep around 
it. The fire was kept in all night, and the 
chief of this hosprtable family brought us also 
a good mess of rice. 

The first appearance of these fierce inhabi- 
tants of the rocks had given me some uneasi- 
ness, but I afierwards found that they were 
not more barbarous than other peasants of 
these districts. The old father of this family 
appeared, on the contrary, to bea sensible 
and humane man... .. 2... 

Several artificial grottos have been worked 
in the rocks around Karrak, where wheat is 
preserved for ten years. 
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The immense caverns mentioned in Scrips 
tore, in which a number of armed men were 
hid, wit: cattle, &c. need no longer excite 
surprize. We learn also that the wonderful 
caves of the dead, the last house appointed for 
all living, were close resemblances to these 
dwellings, so that the tern house, may well 
describe both ; the chambers of death, then, 
is little other than a literal description of 
both ;—Many transactions, might pass in 
caverns, in that country, which would appear 
common and ordinary there, though we think 
them wonderfully strange. 

Among other things noticed by M. Seetzen, 
is the fainous apple of Sodom; of which 
report stated that it had all the appearance. of 
the most inviting apple; but was filled with 
nauseous and bitter dust, only. It has far- 
nished many moralists with allusions, and al- 
soa poet, Milton, in whose infernal regions 


A grove spru: g up—laden with fair fruit— 
——— greed ly they pluck’d 





The fruitage fair to. sight, like that which grove 
Near that bituminous lake, whee Sodom flam’ 
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This more delusive, not the touch, but taste 
Deceiv'd; they fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with gust, instead of fruit 
Chew'd bitter ashes, which th’ offended taste 
With spattering noise rejected ;:—— 

Our traveller explains this peculiarity.-—— 

The information which I have been able 
to collect on the apples of Sodom (Solanum 
Sodomeum) is very couttadictory and insuth- 
cient; I believe, however, that I can give a 
very watural explanation of the phanomenon, 
and that the following reaask will lead to it. 

Whilst I was at Karrak, at the house of a 
Greek curate of the town, I saw a sort of 
cotton, resembling silk, which he used as 
tinder. for his match-lock, as it could not be 
employed in making cloth. 

He told me that it grew in the plains of 
el-Gér, to the east of the Dead Sea, ona tree 
like a fig-tree, called Aoeschaer. The cotion 
is contained ina fruit resembling the pome- 
granate; and by making incisions at the 
root of the tree, a sort ot milk is procured, 
which is recommended to barren women, and 
is ¢alled Lébvbin Aoéschaer. 

It has struck me that these fruits, being, 
as they are, without palp, and which are un- 
known throughout the rest of Palestine, 
might be the famous apples of Sodom. I 
suppose, likewise, that the tree which pro- 
duces it, is sort of fromager (Bombax Linn.) 
which can only flourish under the excessive 
heat of the Dead Sea, and in no other district 
of Palestine. 

This curious subject is still further explain- 
ed, in a note added by M. Seetzen’s Editor. 

A species of Asclepias, probably the Ascle- 
pias-Gigantea. The remark of MI. Seetzen is 
corroborated by @ traveller, who passed a long 
time in situations where this plant is very 
abundant. ‘T'he same idea occurred to him 
when he first saw it in 1792, though he did 
not then know that itexisted near the Lake 
Asphaltites. The umbella, somewhat like a 
bladder, containing froin half a pint to a pint, 
is of the same colour with the leaves, a bright 

green, aod miay be onistaken for an inviting 
fruit, without.much strzich of imagination, 
That, as well as the other parts, when green, 
being cut or pressed, yields a milky juice, ofa 
very acrid taste: Bat in winter, when dry, 
it contains a yellowish dust, in appearance 
resembling certain fungi, common in South 
Britain; bat of pungent quality, aud said to 
be particularly injurious to the eyes, ‘The 
veliole so nearly correspouds with the descrip- 
tion given by Solinus (Polyhisior), Josepius, 
and others of the Poma Sodoine, allowance 
being made for their extravagant exaggera- 
tions, as to, leave Jittle doubt ou the subject. 
The same plant is to be seen on the sandy 
borders of the Nile, above the first cataracts, 
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tract. It is about three feet in height, and 
the fruit exactly answering the above deserip- 
tion, &c 

The downy substance found within the 
stem, is of too short staple probably for any 
manufactufe, for whieh its silky delicate 
texture, aud clear whiteness might otherwise 
be suitable. 

*,* Lt serves to stuff pillows, &¢. 








GEM 

PRESENTED TO THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 

Mr. Brown, of Green-Street, Grosvenors 
Square, who is so deservedly eminent as a 
medallist, and who has been for many years 
ges envraver to the Imperial Cabinet of 
Petersburgh, has designed and engraved a 
beautiful medallion for the purpose of cele- 
brating the late glorious campaign of the 
Russians. On one side is a most animated 
and correct portrait of the Emperor Alex- 
ander: on the reverse, an einblematical 
figure of Russia treading under foot the 
French Eagle, and inflicting punishment on 
the guilty blood of herene:wny. ‘The motio 
from Virgil :— 

Penam scelerata ex sanguine sumit. 
It has been received by the Imperial Family 
with the most flattering marks of distinétion 
as the following letter will evince. 
St. Petersburgh, 8th June, 1813. 

Str; ——It has fallen to my share by the 
death of the Rev. Dr. Pity to have the 
honor of presenting to: Her Impertal Majesty 
the Empress of Russia your letter dated the 
3d of April last, accompanying a gem of your 
work and invention, of whieh. destinatiaa 
I have been informed at the same time 
through Baron de Nicolay. Her Imperial 
Majesty having deigned to accept and bestow 
upon it all the interest and attention due to 

















ahe ouly vegetable production of that barrea 


the work itself, and to the subject thereby 
represented, has been pleased to order @ ring 
in diamonds, with the initial of Her Majesty’s 
name, to be transmitted to you as a testimony 
of her’ peculiar satisfaction for your zeal in 
recording, by this monament, a period 
equally glorious to this empire, and propi- 
tious t6 the future destinies of Europe.: 
In obedience to the Eaypress’s commands, 
I send this letter and the jewel. to Baron 
Nicolay, who will deliver them to you ; and 
I have, in addiuon t6 Her Majesty's thanks, 
to joi here the assurance of my own regard 
and consideration for you, Sir, and remain 
your most obedient huinble servant, 
N. Loneurnorr, 
Secretary to her Imperial Majesty, 
To Mr. William Brewn, London. 


*.* Impressions of | the «Medallion 
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may be had-of Mr. Tassie, Leicester Square. 
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POETRY. 


GOOD COUNCILS OF CHAUCER. 


[Written in the Agonies of Death.] 

Fice from the crowd, and be to Virtue true, 

Content with what thou hast, tho’ it be small: 
To hoard brings hate ;—nor lofty things pursue: 

He who climbs high, endangers many a fall. 
Envy’s a shade that ever waits on Fame, 

And oft the sun that raises it, will hide; 
Trace not in life a vast expansive scheme, 

But be thy wishes to thy state allied. 
Be mild to others, to thyself severe,— 

So Truth shall shield thee, or {rom hurt or fear. 
Think not of bending all things to thy will, ' 

Nor vainly hope that Fortune shall befriend ; 
Inconstant she ; but be thou constant still, 

Whate’er betide, unto an honest end. 
Yet needless dangers never madly brave, 

Kick not thy naked foot against a nail ; 
Or from Experience the solution crave, 

If ‘welt and pitcher sirive which shall prevail. 
Be in thy cause as in thy neighbour's clear,— 

So Truth shall shield thee, or from hurt or fear. 
Whatever happens, happy in thy mind 

Be thou ; nor at thy lot in life repine ; 
He ’scapes all ili whose bosom is resign’d, 

Nor way nor weather shall be always fine. 
Beside, thy Home's not here; a Journey this; 

A Pilgrim thou: then hie thee on thy way ; 
Look up to God, intent on heavenly bliss, 

Take what the road affords, and praises pay. 
Shun brutal lusts, and seck the Soui’s high sphere.— 

So Trath shall shield thee, or from hurt or fear, 


FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, 
By the Rev. Mr. Bland. 


1 would not change for cups of gold 
This little cup that you behold: 
*Tis from the beech that gave a shade 
At noon-day to my village maid. 


I would not change for Persian loom 
The humble matting of my room: 
Tis uf those very rushes twined 

Oft pressed by charming Rosalinde. 


1 would not change my lowly wicket 
That opens on her favourite thicket, 
For portal proud, or towérs that frown, 
The monuments of old renown. 

I would not change this foolish heart, 
That learns from her to joy or smart, 
For his that burns with Jove of glory, 


And loses life to live in story. 








- And the wild winds piping drearily 5 


Yet in themselves, my lieart, my. cot, 

My mat, my bow], I value not; 

Bat only as they, one and all, 

My lovely Rosalinde recall. 

SONG OF DWINA, 
By Miss Baillie. 

Wake a while and pleasant be, 
Gentle voice of melody. 
Say, sweet carol, who are they 
Who cheerly. greet the rising day @ 
Little birds in leafy bower; 
Swallows twitt’ring on the tower ; 
Laiks upon the light air born ; 
Hunters rous’d with shrilly horn ; 
The woodman whistlinz on his way ; 
The new-wak'd child at early play, 
Who barefoot prints the dewy green, 
Winking to the sunny sheen ; . 
And the meek maid who binds her yellow hair, 
And blythly doth her daily task prepare. 
Say, sweet carol, who are shey 
Who welcome in the ev’ning grey’? 
The housewife trim and merry lout, 
Who sit the-blazing fire about ; 
The sage a conning o’er his book ; 
The tired wight, in rushy nook, 
Who half asleep, but faintly hears 


| The gossip’s tale hum in his ears ; 


The loosen’d steed in grassy stall ; 


| The Thanies feasting in the hall ; ‘ 


But most of all the maid of cheerful soul, 
Who fills her peaceful warriour’s flowing bow}, 


Well hast thou said! and thanks to thee, 
Voice of gentle melody ! 

FISHERMAN’S SONG. 

By Miss Baillie. 

No fish stir in our heaving net, 
And the sky is dark, and the night is wet , 
And we must ply the lusty oar, 
For the tide is ebbing fromr the shore ; 
And sad are they whose faggots burn, 
So kindly stored for our return. 


Our boat is small, and the tempest raves, 
And nought is heard but the lashing waves, 
And the sullen roar of the angry sea, 


Yet sea and termpest rise in'vain, 
We'll bless our blazing hearths againe 
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Push bravely, mates! Our guiding star 


























Now from its towerlet streameth far ; 
“And now along the nearly strand, 
See, swiftly moves yon flaming biand ; 
Before the midnight watch is past, 
We'll quaff our bow! and mock the blast. 
The following Lines are engraven upon a Monu- 
ment erected at Monkton Combe, county of 
Somerset, to the memory of Mrs. Shute, of Sy- 
denham, and her dauzhters, who were drowned 
at Chepslow, on Sunday,* September 20, 1812. 
They are from the pen of their friend and 
neighbour, Mr. Camptell, Author of Tre 
Pleasures of Hope,” ** Gertrude of Wyoming,” 
&c. &e. 
In deep submission to the will above, 
Yet with no common cause for human fears, 
This stone, for the jost partner of bis love, 
And for his children lost--a mourner rears. 
‘One Jatal moment, one o’erwhelming doom, 
Tore three-fold from his heart the ties of earth, 
His Mary, Mare'ret, in their easly bloom, 
And her who gave the: life, and taught them 
worth, 
Farewel!! ye broken pillars of my fate, 
My life’s companion, and my two fiist-born 
Yet, while this silent stone I consecrate 


To conjugal, paternal, love forlorn ; 
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OBSERVANDA EXNTERNA. 
AMERICA, UNITED STATES. BLOCKADE. 
By the Right tion. Sir John B. Warren, 

Bart, Rear-Adiyiral of the Blue and Comes 

mander-in ctief of his Majesty’s ships and 

vessels employed, and to be employed, on 
the American and West-Indian station, 

&e. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas his Roval Highness the Prince 
Regent hath caused his pleasure to be sign: fied 
to the Right Hononrabe the Lords Comuiis- 
loners of the Adaitraty, to direct that I 
shonid tnstitute a street and rig sous blockade 
of the ports and harbours of New’ York, 
Charleston, Port Royal, Savanuah, abd of 
the river Mississippi, in the Uneted stated of 
America, and ma:ntem and emorce the same 
recording to the usages of war in sonar 
cases; and likewise hat tHe Muinosters of 
neutral powers shonid be duly notifed, chat 
ali the measures authorized by «he siaw of 
nations, will beadopted and exercised with 
respect to all vessels which may atteynpt to 
violate the said blockade ; 

Ido, therefor., hereby require and direct 
vou to P ty the utanost regard and ai enon to 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent's com= 
mands as beforc-mentioned,* and by every 
means in your power to maintain and enforce 
the most strict aud rigorous blockade of the 
ports and harbours of New York, Charleston, 
Port Royal, Savannab, and the river Mipsis- 
sippi, in the United Siaies of America ace 





Oh! may each passer-by the lesson learn, 
Which can alone the blecding heart sustain 
(Where Friendship weeps at Virtue’s funeral urn,) 
That tothe pure in heart, ‘* to die is gain.” 
ACROSTIC.,. 
S ay, ever charming girl, canst thou explain 
A feeling which now agitates my heart ? 
-R eéluctant I to lose it, tho’ ’tis pain, 
A nd were it gone I'd bid it back again, 
H ere in my breast to dwell, and never part. 
B réathing thro’ every vein, this strange emotion 
R ages like billows of the troubled ocean : 
-Y et’tis a pleasurable perturbation, 
A naching, painful, but a sweet sensation ; 


cordingly. ' 

Given ander my hand, on board his Ma- 

jesty’s ship San Domingo, at Bermuda, 26th 

May, 1813 See. 

J. B. Warren, Admiral of the Blue, 
and Commander-in-Chief, &e. 

Finances.-- House of Representatives, June 18. 


—Mr. Eppes, ‘from the Gommittee of 
Ways and Means, ‘reported’ that—They 
deem the necessity of providing additional 
revenues argent, ata time when the general 
rate of expenditure has been so much in- 
creased by measures neccssarily connected 
with a state of war. A .provision for addi- 
tional revenue can no longer be delayed, 
without a violation.of all those principles held 
sacred jn every country where the value and 
importance of national credit have been justly 
estimated. The bills heretofore reported were 
founded on estimates which assumed,. for a 








N 0 wolf so fierce ;—vet geutle as the dove: 


T ell me, my fair one, tell me, is this Love ? 
t AMICUS. 
London, 17th Aug. 1813. 


* Itis remarkable that they had attended the 
church on that day, and heard a sermon from 
Phil. ch, I, ver. 21, latter part.’ 





basis, the providing.a revenue sufficient to 
meet the expences of the peace establishment, 
the interest on the old debt, and on such new 
loans as have been, or may be hereafter, au- 
thorized. ‘ 

To meet the sum of 5,600,000 dollars, 
which must be provided. for, the Commitee 
M 4 
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have to ask leave to report the following— 

1. A Bill for the assessment and collection 
of disect taxes. 

2. A Bill to lay and collect a direct tax 
within the United States. 

3. A Bill laying a duty on imported salt. 

4. A Bill laying duties on licenses to re- 
tailers of wines, spirituous liquors, and foreign 
merchandize. 

5. A Bill laying duties on carriages for the 
convenience of persons. 

6. A Bill laying duties on licenses to dis- 
tillers of spirituous liquors. 

7. A Bill laying duties ou sales at auction 
of foreign merchandize, and of ships or 
vessels. 

8. A Bill laying duties on sugars refined 
within the United States. 

g. A Bill laying duties on bank notes, and 
on notes of hand and foreign bills of exchange, 
of certain descriptions. 

10. A Bill laying an additional duty on 
foreign tonnage. 


FRANCE. 


Inevitable Death !—M. Gardonne, Mayor 
of the commune of Cite, iu France, perished 
on the 14th June, in the following manner: 
He was walking with some friends in the new 
road making from Lyons, about the hour 
when the workmen usually blast the rocks, 
which have been previously mined and 
charged: the signal had been given for all 
persons to retire: the workmen then lighted 
the matches, and retired to sonie caves cut of 
the reach of danger. I'wo of the mines ex- 
ploded with a loud detonation ; that of the 
third was expected every instant, when, ona 
sudden, M. Gardonne, who had wandered 
from his friends, appeared alone upon the 
road, directing his. course toward the side 
where the match of the miue was yet burn- 
ing. The workmen ottered a cry of terror. 
M. Gardonne turned, hesitated, being igno- 
rant how he should avoid the danger. La an 
instant the mine exploded, and he jlisap- 

eared among a load of rocks, which buried 
im-beneath their massy fragmeuts. 


GERMANY. 


University suppressed. ~The Journal 
de TEwpire, of July 25, contains a 
decree; signed, Jerome Napoleon,” by 
which the University of Halle is suppressed, 
an account of the dispositions mauifesied by 
its. members during recent events. ‘The pro- 
perty and library belonging to the University 
are to be sold for the benefit of other literary 
establishments. 

HOLLAND. 


Loagevity.—Moses Gomez Carvalho, a 
Jew, rn io Portugal in 1706, and who 
einigrated from thence in 1729, ‘on account 
of his’ religion, died lately at Amsterdam, 





| pagation is favoured by so maa 





aged 107 years. He was twice married, and 
had many children, of whom the eldest died 
when 78 years of age, and the youngest is 
only 22 years; both were the childseo of his 
first wife. His second wife was delivered in 
1792, of a son, who died shortly afier, In 
1804, he had seen his fifih generation, in the 
person of a great great grandson. The de- 
ceased enjoyed all his faculties until the mo- 
ment of his death, never having lost a tooth, 
aud never having worn spectacles. His drink 
was milk and water, and he took every day 
a very small glass of braudy. 


*,* An instance of longevity almost equal 
to the foregoing was admitted, about three 
weeks ago, into the Jewish Alins-house at 
Mile End. His name is Cohen; his age one 
hundred and one years :—all his faculties are 
perfect, exzepta slight defect of hearing ; his 
appetite, &c. very good, 

MALTA. 


Progress of the Plague.—The Giornale di 
Malta, of the 16th of June, contains the ful- 
lowing account of the progress of the pesti- 
lential disorder prevailing there :— 


** On the oth of June, died of the plague 
24 persons, aud 26 were taken all, with sus- 
picious symptoms. On the 10th, 32 persons 
died, and 23 were taken ill. On the jtth, 
27 died, and 40 were taken ill. On the 13th, 
the number of those who died was the same, 
but fortunately only 14 were taken ill. Op 
the 14th, 30 died, aud 17 were taken if. 
On the 15th, 19 died, and 15 were takenill.” 

On the igth of June, a Journal Extraord- 
nary was published, containing an account 0 
the progress of the disorder from the 15th of 
April, when it first made its appearance, to 
tnat time, aud of the measures and regulations 
adopted by the Magistrates and. Committee 
of Health, to prevent as much as possible its 
spreading. It concludes as follows :— 

«* Considering that we inhabit a city of no 
great extent, but overcharged with an ims, 
mense population ; considering, also, the ex- 
tensive commerce there carried ov, the nate 
rov.+ oss of some of the streets, and the closes 
ness of the houses, in which the inhabitants 
are, as it were, heaped one upon another, it 
might well have been expected that the plague 
would have caused a much greate: cevaswuon 
on this island. But notwithstand ng its pros 
cireuime 
stauces, it appears that its. progress has bee 
in reality slow, and of litile consequence; as 
since the 18th of April to the present day we 
reckon ouly 518 to have died of the, plague— 
a mortality which, when compared: with the 
vast populstion of the place, caonot. be con+ 
sidered a8 prodigious : the. imdeiatigable cares 
of the Government aud the Comuiitices of 
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the island have prevented it from being 
greater.” 

We understand that the greatest precau- 
tions were taken to prevent the spread of the 
‘nfection: and hope was entertained, that as 
the heat of summer became more intease, the 
disease would be gradually extinguished. 
Such, at leas, is the usual elect of the ardent 
summer heats at Alexandria and other places 
of the Lesant, where the plague is an annual 
visitant. 

When one of a family dies of the plague, 
the infection, if any remains, generally disco- 
vers itself from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
day after. All the proclamations of Govern- 
ment, added to the exertions and persuasions 
of the deputies of the eight districts, have not 

roved sufficient to stop the communication 
emt families and individuals, who try all 
means in their power to deceive the guards at 
the gates which divide the districts. In my 
district, only six have died since the 22d ult., 
occasioned by the intercourse of two indivi- 
duals with a veighbouring district, where two 
whole streets have been put under strict qua- 
rantine. I bave not heard of a single instance 
of death by the plague amongst the British 
inhabitants, either in Valette or in the 
villages,” 

It was confined to the lower orlers; and 
no Englishman, merchant, or soldier, had 
been affected. From the 22d of May to 
the 15th of June, the average of deaths was 
thirty a day; from the 15th of June to the 
20th, they did not exceed (wenty. 

‘The following is believed to be an accurate 
account of the introduction of the plague into 
Malta. A vessel arrived there ov the Ist of 
April, from Alexandria, and it was reported 
that a contagious’ fever was on board. ‘he 
ship was immediately ordered into a strict 
quarantine. The fever, as it was misnamed, 
not subsiding, after thirteen days, the vessel 
was ordered to leave the harbour, and return 
to Alexandria. [utelligence was afierwards 
received that twelve bales of goods were 
missing ; and no doubt is entertained of their 
having been fraudulently iutroduced into 
Malta. Their {oss cannot, at least, be ac- 
counted for in any other way; and their 
transfer to the island lias been most fatally 
evinced by consequences. 

Generally speaking, death succeeds the in- 
fection in 36 hours. Precautionary measures 
were ouly pursaed by the English, as the 
natives wou'd vor bevneve, fora long time, 
that it was the plague. It has spread through 
Casal, Isola, Floriana, St. Juiian, Vitoriosa, 
Burmols, and every part of the island of 
Malta. Gozo has not been infectcd, nor 
Lampedoza. Fort Manuel wa- cleared out 
asa place to put these in who had not the 
disease, but had been in infected houses, or 
thuze whovhad sacvived in infecied families. 


Observanda Externa.—Maita, Portugal. 
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That fort destroyed those who were sent in the 
first instance. ‘Those infected in, town are 
allowed to remain in their own houses, if they 
are respectable persons, and the howses aity. 
In the country all remain in their own 
houses. The town is divided iuto eight dis- 
tricts, which are separated from each othee 
by barriers; a market is established in each, 
and no communication is held between them, 
except by permits from the Depaties, of which 
there are three to each district, who visit all 
the houses daily, and if any body is ill, send 
fora Doctor. If the symptoms ate those of 
the plague, a bearer is brought, and the ine 
fected person carried off to Fort Manuel, the 
house is shut up, anda sentry placed at the 
door. The deputies are gentlemen .volun- 
teers. A large police is established, pro 
tempore, who do all the duty with regard to 
the plague ; the men employed in taking im- 
fected people away, and burying the dead, 
are slaves, who, if they survive, are paid four 
dollars a day, and get their freedom besides. 
Greek volunteers, also, do this duty. Shops 
(all but a few which are licensed) are shut 
up; no visiting, all in a complete state of 
quarantine; all papers fumigated; tro 
confined to the forts and barracks; all men 
going on guard rab their bodies all over with 
oil previous to mounting ; parade as usual iq 
the Palace-vard. 

A supply of provisions for the Mediter- 
ranean fleet is sending from Portsmouth, the 
intercourse with Malta having been suspend- 
ed, in consequence of the plague in that 
island. This supply will occupy 4,000 tons 
of shipping, which may partly account for 
the large number of transports lately con- 
tracted tor by Government. 


PORTUGAL, 


Portugal.—Delts : Sale of Crown Lands 
—Vhe Governors of Portugal, in the name 
of their Prince, have lately issued a declara- 
tion, stating, that in consequence of the great 
efforts required for the vigorous prosecution of 
the war, the expenditure of Portugal had ex- 
ceeded the revenue by twelve mithons: of 
cruzadoes. They add, that all their efforts 
to procure a loan in England, to that amount, 
had proved fruitless ; and therefore they ‘issue 
an order for the immediate enforcement of.a 
Royal Decree, passed some time ago, forthe 
sale of the whole of the Crown lands to meet. 
the deficit. 


Portugal and Algiers.—Mr. A‘Court, 
Sritish Eavoy at Algiers, has succeeded in 
negociating a treaty yf peace and amity, on 
the most rtatisfactory terns, between the 
Prince Regent of Portugal and the Dey of 
Alziers. “his treaty was sigued at Algicas 


June 19. 
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“as. well as beef and mutton. 
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SPAIN. 

Spanish reward to Lord Wellington.—The 
Dukedom of Albufera, whicn was given by 
‘Buonaparie io Suchet, has been assigned by 
‘the Spanish Cortes to Marquis Wel ington. 
The revenues are estimated at £15,000. 
sterling per anium. 

*  Itis said, that the Spanish Government 
‘intend to confer on Lord Wellingtoa, the 
title of ** Prince of Vittoria.” 

Vitioria: French Accoutremen’s.—There 
was an immense magazine of clouiing for the 
Fiench army found at Vittoria: it was suffi- 
-cient not only to clothe the Spanish troops, 
but the followers and women, who now make 
a mast grotesque figure in the variety of 
French waiforms. 

Remarkable Death.—A few days after the 
batile of. Vittoria, Lieutenant Masterman, of 
the 34ih regiment, who was riding close tora 
section of his company, on the mareh through 
the monntyins of Pamipeluoa, was stiuck 
dead by a Mash of lightuing. Some of te 
met were also struck down by the fluid, and 
sesiously injured. Liewienant VE. formerly 
belonged to the Portsmouth division of the 
Roval Marine forces; be was shot through 
«the body at the siege of Badajoz, when acting 


+ a8 Engineer, from the efiects of which he had 


but lately recovered and rejoined the army. 
J : 


An Officer im the army under Field- Marshal 
Wellington, writes from Hernani, July 13. 
66 Nothing can be more beautiful than the 
kingdom of Navarre, through which we have 
been journeying: there is abundance of the 
beautiful and sublime to admue in almost 
every part of it. . What would your pleasure- 
‘henters in’ England—they who visit the 
scenery of Cumberland, Wales, the Isle of 
Wight, and Monmouth, give, to traverse this 
delightful country? Even those who have 
travelled into Switzerland declare, that in 
beauty and magnificeoce of scenery, Navarre 
far exceeds it. Atthe same time that the 
country is extremely picturesque, and the 
wild beauties of nature are every where met 
with, the soil is rich in the. vallies, aad the 


‘hills covered with umbrageons foliage to the 


tops+ The most delicious wine is abandant, 
- the frnits are plentiful and exquisite, and the 
vegetables and hacbs excellent. ‘The streams 
and rivers abound with trout and other fish. 
‘Cosn, -particularly Indian, is very picntiful, 
Abundance of 
fish is’ brought from the sea-coast in quiet 
times. 

** Oor greatest complaint is of English 
articles, which are really hardly come-at-able : 
—English cheese, 5s. “per lb.; Irish butter, 


~ 4s. per lb.; ham, 45s. per lb. ; pickles, Gs. a 


‘jar ; sauces, 65. a bottle; dried tongues, 3s. 
each ; tea, 123; per Ib. ; sugar, 5s. per lb. ; 
coffee, gs. per Ib.” 








RUSSIA. 


Acknowledgement for Military Services.— 
St. Petersburgh, July \.—The merchants of 
this capital have given a_ brilliant proof of 
their gratitude to the General of cavalry, 
Count Wittgenstein, who, by his signal ex- 
plorsin the lastcampaign, defended the north 
of Rassia, by praytog him to accep: the sum of 
150,000 roubles, as a proof of their gratitude 
for having preserved them aod their property 
from the japaciiy of the enemy. ~ Count 
Wittgenstein, in tits reply, dated Juve 2, exe 
pressively returns his grateful thanks; an- 
nouncing also, his resoludon t6 employ this 
sum in purchasing an estate in the Govern- 
meni of S!. Petersburg :—this possession 
shall be trans:nitted from generation to ges 
weration, without its being permitted them 
either io alienate or mortgage it. It will 
(continues be) be an everlasting monument 
for my descendants, and incessantly remind 
them, that to the gencrous gratitudé of the 
body of St. Petersburgh merchants, they are 
indebted for a bounty which they are to enjoy 
Ip perpetuity. 

The last advices from St. Petersburgh state, 
that in consequence of the arrival from Eag- 
land of a quantity of. bullion, the Exchange 
had sunk to 154. 





OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 
Field Marshal Wellington. 


The following appears in a Sunday paper 
as a copy of the Prince Regent's late letter to 
Lord Wellington : 

** Carlton House, July 3, 1813 

“© My dear Lord,—Your glorious conduct 
is beyond all human praise, and far above 
my reward; I know no language the world 
aflords worthy to express it. I -feel I have 
nothing left to say, but devoutly tovefier up 
my pravers of gratitude to Proyidence, that it 
has, in its Omnipotent bounty, blessed my 
country and myself with such a General. 
You have sent me, among the trophies of your 
unrivalled fame, the staff ofa French Marshal, 
and I send you in return that of England. 
The British arovy will hail it with enthusiasm, 
while the whole unjverse will acknowledge 
those valorons eflorts which have .so.impe- 
riously called for it, Dhat uninterrupted 
health, and’ stil] increasing laurels, may.con- 
tinue to crown you through a g'orious and 
long career of life, are the never ceasing and 
most ardent-wishes of, my dear Lord, your 
very sincere and faithful friend, 


«© The Marquis of Wellington” ‘ G. P. R.” 


Thanksgiving Prayer for the Batlle of 
Vittoria. 


The fol’owing Form is ordered to be read 
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in all Churches and Chapels, both at morn- 
ing and evening service :— 


** O Lord God. of Hosts, who chiefly de- 
clarest thy Almighty power, by protecting the 
oppressed, and smiting to the ground the 
proud, oppressor, and who, in the defence of 
-Anjured nations, teacbest thy servants to war, 

sand gisdest them with strength for batile, we 
yield Thee praise and thanksgiving for the 
-continued successes ja Spain, with which 
-thou; hast been pleased to crown the conduct 
of our. General, and the walour of our sol- 
diers ; -but wore especially for the signal and 
decisive victory which, under the same Com- 
manoder, Thaw hast recently vouchsafed to 
the. allied armies in the katue of Vittoria. 
Cantiaue, we pray Thee, thy blessings upon 
Ahe counsels of our General; maintain and 
support, the courage and strength of the allied 
armies ; sanctify the cause in which they are 
noited ; and as it hath pleased Thee to put 
back, .with confusion of face, the proud ine 
vader, of Spain. and Portugal, let the allied 
armies. and. allicd kingdoms prostrate them- 
selves. with one consent before Thee, and 
acknowledge, with hemility of heart, the 
victory to be thine, These pravers and 
thanksgiyings. we humbly offer to thy Divine 


Majesty, in the name and through the me-’‘ 


diation of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
— Amen,” 


Voluntary Contribution for carrying on the 
War.—The patriotic individual, who trans- 
mitted a 300]. Bank-note to the Lords of ihe 
Treasury, by the T'wopenny-post, in a note 
to the purport following, viz :—** Please to 
apply the enclosed 3001. to carrying on the 
war—July 28, 1813,” is informed that the 
same has been paid into the Bank of England, 
‘to -be applied for that purpose, pursuant to 
the Act 47 Geo. IIT. cap. 05, sec. 204. 


Most Nolle Order of the Garter. 


Tuesday, July 27.—A grand Chapter was 
held at Carlton House, under the direction of 
‘his R. H. the Prince Regent. 

Soom’ after three o'clock, bis Royal High- 


; ness proceeded from his. private apartments, 


and.entered his closet in his full robes of the 
Order ; Garter King of Arms was in -readi- 


_ ngs to receive his Royal Highness, and pro- 


ceeded to call over the names of the Members 
of she Order, when .the following Knights 


_ walked in procession through the State. 
_ rooms, in their full robes (30 19 number) :— 


The Prince Regent, the Dukes of York, 
Clarence, Kent, Cumberland, Sussex, and 
Cambridge, and the Prince of Hesse, and the 
Duke of Gloucester. 

Dukes — Mariborough, Northumberland, 


_Baccleugh, Rutland, Beaufort. 


Marquisses—Wellesley, Buckingham, Sa- 
lisbury, Abercorn, Meénford, Stafford. 
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Ear’s—Chatham, Chesterfield, Winchei- 
sea, Spencer, Camden, Westmorland, Carlisle, 
Hardwicke, Pembroke, and Lonsdale. 

The Bishop of. Winchester attended aa 
Prelate of the Order, the Chancellor: Re- 
gistrar ; Sit Isaac Heard, Kut. Garter, prie- 
cipal King of Arms; Sir T. Tyrwhitt, Usher 
of the Black Rod; and Francis Quarme, Esq. 
his Deputy. 

The other attendants upon his Royal High- 
ness were, 

The Marquis of Winchester, as Groom of 
the Stole; Lord Petersham, the Lard. ia 
Waiting; the Earl of Harringtoy, Gold 
Stick ; the Lord Chamberlain; .Lord Charles 
Bentinck, Treasurer of the Household ; Lord 
George Beresford, Comptroller of the House- 
hold; and Major-General Bayley, Equerry 
in Waiting. 

The procéssion® Having arrived in the 
Throne or Council-room, aud the Prinee 
Regent, as representing the Sovereign, having 
taken his seat in a chair opposite the Throne, 
the Knights and Oilicers of the Order made 
their reverences. ‘The forimer took their seats 
on each side the Prince, according to their 
seniority; and the latter took their appointed 
statious. 

On the left of the Prince Regent was 
Count Lieven, the Russian Ambassador. The 
Chancellor of the Order then addressed the 
Chapter, and said he had itin command from 
the Prince Regent, in the name of his Mae 
jesty, to recite the last Statute of the Order, 
which directed that, besides the Sovereign, it 
should consist of 25 Knights, exclusive of the 
Prince of Wales, and of the other, Princes of 
the Blood. It was recommended to the 
Chapter to pass a new statute for the express 
purpose of eiecting his Imperial Majesty the 

=mperor of all the Russias, a Member of the 
Order, notwithstanding any former statute to 
the contrary. [His Excellency the Russian 
Ambassador stood close to the Chancellor, 
and appeared to feel extremely. the compli- 
ments paid to his august Master. } 

The Chancellor proceeded to take the opi- 
nions of the Knights present, on the propriety 
of passing the statute, and, on receiving 
them, in writing, declared bis Imperial Ma- 
jesty, the Emperor of all the Russias, duly 
elected a Member of the Most Noble Order 
of the Garter. 

Garter King of Arms then retired to an ad- 
joining reom, and introduced Fravcis 
Townsend, Esq. Windsor Herald,’ in conss- 
quence of indisposition preventing himself from 
undertaking the voyage to Russia, and pro- 
posed that Mr. Townsend should go, in bis 
room. Mr. Townsend was then introduced 
to the Prince, and was swory in Garter King 
of Arms, for the special purpose of investing 
the Komperor with the insignia of the Order. 
‘The Chapter then closed. 
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Present to H. R. H. the Princess Charlotte. : 


_—The Princess Charlotte has lately had six 


beautiful grey ponies presented to her, which 
caine from the Island of Java. 


Offences.—From the documents laid before 
the House of Commons, it appears, that in 
the course of last year there were committed 
for trial in London, Westminster, and Mid- 
dlesex, 1121 males, and 542 females,—total, 
1663 ; of which number no less than 998 
were convicted. In Ireland, during 1811, 
there were committed 3009 males, and 8g2 
females,—total, 3901; of whom 1208 were 


convicted. 


A new Roman Catholic Chape/ at Ken- 
sington was opened on Sunday, July 11 ; 
when High Mass was performed, and a dis- 
course delivered by Dr. Poynter, the titular 
bishop of the London Distiict, in his apos- 
tofic robes! 

Christianity in India.—Statement of the 
number of Petitions presented to Parlia- 
ment, in favour of the Introduction of 
Christianity into India, with the days on 
which they were presented :— 


Feb. 15. From May 7 — 65 
the General As- 10 — 41 
sembly of the 11 — 19 
Church of Scot 12 — 42 
land ito: 13 — 50 

Feb. 19. From 4— 1 
the Society in 17 — 39 
Scotland for pro- 18 — 927 
pagating Christian 19 — 13 
Knowledge 1 20 — 54 

April g. (From 21 — 17 
the London Mis- 24 — 19 
sionary Society =I 25 — 8 

April 13. From 0G — 4 
London Protestant 27 — 4 
Dissenting Minis- 28 — 13 
ters of the ‘Three 31 — 20 
Denominations 5 June l — ii 

April 14. From 3 — 26 
various places 5 10 — 38 
April 2—7 -_— 16 11 o— 47 

‘io 19 12 — 8 

99 — 63 7 = G6 

, 30 — 30 15 — 4 
Ma 1 — 1 i= 1 
3 — 25 24 — & 

4 — 36 eg — & 
5-— 38 _— 

i — 7 Total gos 
Violent Storms: Damazes.—Much da- 


mace has heen done by the late thunder 
storms in the country. July Q, at Leicester, 
a child was killed, and another struck blind 


* by lightning; at Bristol five lambs were 


killed. ‘he low lands were deeply flooded, 
and great damage was done te the orchards 
aud gardeus, 
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July 24. About five in the evening the 
lightning entered the parlour window of the 
George public-house, Salaam-hill, Clapham, 
at which a person was sitting smoking ; his 
hat was thrown off, the pipe broke, and @ 
glass he was drinking from shatiered into in- 
nuinerable pieces ; but fortunately he escaped 
any personal injury. It then took the direc- 
tion of a bell-wire which led to the upper 
floor; here it consumed some paper on which 
ruse-leaves were drying, and burnt small holes 
in the baize-cloth which covered the table; 
two corners of a looking-glass frame were 
fired; the pipes which led from the bar to 
the cellar-were also atiacked, and that which 
communicated to the ale-butt was burst. A 
pipe leading to a liquor cask felt the sanve 
eflects in a different situation, and it dissolved 
the gilding of a picture frame. Yet, various 
as these tracks of its progress were, no one 
suffered by it. 

Margate, July 2.—Some ladies and gen- 
tlemen (five in number,) went over to Rams- 
gate on donkeys; they had two Margate lads 
with them, to whip their donkeys (according 
to custom). While returning from Ramsgate, 
they were overtaken by a storm of thunder 
and lightning. They went into a cottage, about 
a mile from Margate, on Chapel-hill; and 
the two lads, with their donkeys, took shelter 
behind a wall from the rain, when a fash of 
lightning, accompanied by an awful clap of 
thuader, killed one of them, named Williaay 
Danton, and his three doukeys: the other 
lad, George Litchfield. who was a short dis- 
tance from the deceased with two donkeys, 
was nearly struck blind, and the left.side of 
his body dreadfully burned. William Danton, 
who was killed, has not the smallest mark of 
violence on bis body. There is a large hole 
in the left arin of bis jacket, where the fluid 
appears to have entered ; and his shirt wis 
scorched almost to tinder. Near Birchington, 
the lightning struck a haystack, and rended 
it in half, as if.it had been cut down with an 
instrument, and without any marks of fire. 
It took a direction immediately over Margates 
which place was completely inundated. 


Want of Education—A clergyman at 
Manchester has stated the following fact :— 
Examining the registers of the Collegiate 
Church for the last six years, viz. from Jan. 
1, 1807, to the 3ist December, 1812, he 
found from the signavates, that so many as 
9,756 persons hed been married within that 
period wio were not able to write their own 
names. 

The following method of taking out grease 
spols from woollen cloth, has been recom- 
mended :—Take magnesia.in the lump, wet 
it, aud rub the grease spots well; in a little 
time brush, it off, when no gtain or appear- 
ance of grease will be lefé 
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Best Butter.—It is said, that using boiling 
sweet milk, in churning, instead of boiling 
water, will prodace the greatest quantity of 
butter, aud the best butter milk. 


‘Potatoes.—Thete was laiely growing ia a 
garden, at Stourbridge, a single potatoe plant, 
the branches or fibres fiom the root of which 
amounted to 109! 


Laudable Example — Lord George Ca- 
vendish has lowered the rents of the estate 
which he lately bought at Gretford. 


Necessary Punishment.—Lately a farming 
servant was convicted before the Magistrates 
at Lewes in the penalty of 1001 (pursuant to 
the Statute,) for having, throug carelessness, 


set fire to the stable of his employes. Being, 


unable to pay the fine, he was committed to 
the House of Correction, to hard labour, for 
eighteen months. 


Fossils. — Fossils of an extraordinary nature 
have recently been found in the neighbour- 
hood of Brentford, Middlesex. —The soil, as 
far as it has been dug, consisis of five distinct 
beds. The uppermost is a gravelly loam ; 
the second, sand aud gravel ; the ihird, a eal- 
careous loam; the fourth, sand; and the 
fifth, blue clay. The uppermost bed contains 
no fossi! remains whatever. The next three 
contain the tusks of elephants, both African 
and Indian, of the hippopotamos, the horns 
and jaws of oxen, the horns of deer, pearl 
shells, and the sliells of fresh water fish ; but 
no sea animals The clay contains the fossil 
remains of sea animals alone; as echini, 
shells, &c. hese fossils are scattered with- 
out order in the beds. 


Tabie beer brewed by the first twelve 
houses, from July 5, 1812:— 


Charington 4 ‘ 21,156 
Hale . J 4 17,380 
Edmonds : ‘ 15,755 
Wyau. , ‘ 12,042 
Stretton . F % 12,354 
Satchill . ‘> - 11,634 
Kirkinan . : 11,045 
Sandell. . Fe 10,024 
Poulain ‘ i 8,392 
Simpson . é ‘ 8,255 
Goding . . ° 8,202 
Whitin . . . 8,028 


Strang and Table-leer brewed by those 
houses which supply private families only, for 
one year, ending July 5, 1813: 

Barrels Barvels 

: strong. table. 
Kirkman 5 a 4,544 11,015 
Satchell and Powell. 1,176 11,684 
Edmonds & Tamplin. = 1,106 = 15,755 
Swain 2 « 1,465 4,750 
Bandell and Cobham , 1,386 430,024 


Observanda Inlerna.—Table Beer. 
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Barre/s Barrels 
strong. small. 


Poulain . 843 8,392 
Addison rn ° 743 5,853 
Willoughby . * 584 3,756 
Mantel and Cook . 631 2,258 
Churchill r ‘ 569 1,912 
Smith A . 265 3,559 
Robleder ° : 4,503 


Luck in an old Desk.—Three broad pieces 
of gold coin, called the Unite or Sovereign, of 
the reign of James I, and a half guinea of 
William ILL, all in excellent preservation, 
were Jately found by Mr. Davey, of Taunton, 
in the private drawer of an old writing desk, 
which he was breaking up. They were 
coined about the year 104, were then current 
for 203. and weigh Gdwis, LGgrs. 


IRELAND. 

Fata/ Adventure. — A few days ago a 
young man, a native of the larger island of 
Aron, having been let down by a iope, for 
the purpose of killing puffins, as iy usual at 
this season, over one of the cliffs, he incaue 
tiously untied the rope by which he was let 
down, after having landed in one of the 
crevices ; and in attempting to step on a solid 
rock, as he imagined, it unfortunatery hap- 
pened to be a splinter, which gave way, and 
he was dashed to atoms on the rocks nnder- 
neath, a height of upwards of 350 feet. Boats 
were iinmediately emploved for the purpose of 
picking up his mangled remains, whieh were 
brought on shore and interred. —( Connaught 
Journal.) 

A new Saint! Trish Superstition !—The 
following statement is taken from aa Irish 
Paper :—‘* Three months ago the remains of 
the Rev. Thomas Nugent, P #. of Knockany, 
were deposited in the burial ground of Hos- 
pital, counts of Limerick + for the last fifteen 
days his grave has been visited by numberless 
crowds of people, some of whom have travelled 
many miles, forthe purpose of procuring some 
of the earth that covered his re:nains, which, 
they conceive, by being mixed with the water 
of a well adjacent to the church-yard, and 
drank by any person afflicted with whatever 
disease is incident to the human framey causes 
a certain an! permanent cure. ~Several hune 
dred weight of earth has been already removed, 
and thereby the coffin -frequeutly exposed ; 
we say frequently, because, since the coms 
mencement of this unaccountable practice, it 
has been repeatedly covered with fresh earth, 
by the relatives of the deceased, which has 
always heen removed before the expiration of 
many hours, by ao unthinking multitude, 
amongst whom have been observed persons 
who might be supposed, from their appear- 


‘ance, not likely to be so duped. The crowds 


are, we understand, daily increasing in the 
grave yard.” 
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SCOTLAND. 


Shetland Sheep —It appears that there are 
720,000 sheep in the Shetland Islands, den! 
thattheir finest woo prodaces stockings worth 
two sniness per pair, and the coarsést worth 
only fourpence. » 


Fossil T. ce: 


Petrijeciion. — Lately, in 
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of commemorating the glorioos memory. of , 


blowing up a crock of wie free stone, at | 


Ardrossan, a part of a iree wis fouad com- 
letely petrified into the natare of the rock. 
Wrourthe violence of the blast,*a large purtion 
of this natural curiosity was reduced io atoms. 
One piece was entire, sixteen inches ia length, 
and nine in ‘girth ; the colour of the burk, 
with the appearance of branches from the 
parent stem, were very visible. Few places 
present themselves more worthy of the atten- 
tion of adepts in natural history, than the 
rocks around Ardrossan, composed of an end- 
Tess variety of strata of metals, several of 
which bear evideat marks of volcanic pro- 
duction. 





== 


BRITISH NAVY. 


Large Frigates.—Government have de- 
termined on building several immense frigates, 
the first of which is to be laid down in Ply- 
mouth yard immediately, and to-be called the 
Java; the dimensions are as follow :— 





Feet Inches. 
Length ofthe Deck . . 172 0 
en. > & © le 1} 
Rs 5 sss | ee 4 
Dep:! ce ot Mae Pee |e 14 3 
Tons 1450 


These frigates, which will measure as many 
tous as the heavy American frigates, will 
mount, sixty-four gans, The draft sent to 
Plymouth yard is- ordered to be returned as 
soon as copied, from which it is likely that ia 
will be sent tothe remaining yards,  ‘[hiese 
frigates ace nol expected to be what is termed 
serviceable ships. They are to be built for 
the specific purpose of meeting the vast Ame- 
rican frigsies. The Lzyptienne frigate, now 
jo Plymouth yard, carried ihe .masis and 
Sigging of a 74 gun ship, and was found. not 
Only 10 ipeur as much expence in these 
articles. as such a ship, but was coustantly 
under repair, and it was at length found ne- 
cessary dy ley her up, This will very soon be 
the case of she American frigates, ihe wear 
and tear being so great. 


The Royat Wiliam —-This venerable ves- 
sel, which has long served as a flag and a te- 
ceiving ship at Porismouth,. has been iu the 
navy above 120 years, is at length to close 
her long career of service ; ‘she is found to be 
in a state so defective, as precludes the possi- 
bility of her being advantageously repaired. 





Being iron fastened instead of copper fastened, 
her bolts are nearly consumed by rust. “The 


Royal William was built in 16g2, and then ' 


carried 100 guns; in 1719, she was rebuilt 
(commonly called a thorough repair), and in 
1757, was reduced to .her present. rate of 84 
guns. Sie way consiructed forthe purpose 


William Il, and both on account of her 
long standing, and of the memory of the 
hero she perpeiuates, more than a usual ine 
terest atlaches to het. 








POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Ojjice, dugust 28, 1813. 

The Pertscore of the PanoraMa is read 
by many who wait for its conteais, by. which 
to make up their own opinions on public af- 
fairs. Some, however, complain of a dearth of 
those predictions, and notes of augury, which 
entertain them in certain not equally ine 
formed journals. We say not equally inform- 
ed; and we adduce the very circumstance 
complained of by such politicians, as proof of 
the greater correctness studied in our pages. 
Nothing were easier than to forebode ; —but 
where the materials for foreboding are want- 
ing a modest silence, and strict attention to 
facts, is the duty and the safety of a public 
writer, 

Our wishes, we acknowledge, have been 
impelled by hemanity: Peace has been their 
object; bat our best informed friends have 
constantly insisted that Peace was unattain- 
able as yet. Their opinions are justified. 
War is resumed; and the dreaded scourge of 
the human race again vibrates tremendoys 
over the heads of our devoted fellow mortals. 
li was evident that Austria held the balance 
of Power for the Continent of Europe: it 
has preponuderated against France, and the 
Head of the German Empiie adds his weight 
to that of the Allies, ‘The faet is indispat- 
abie; but the immediate cause is only whis- 
pered. [t is said, that taking advantage of 
the Armistice he had obtained, Buonaparte 
entered into a priva/e negociation with Rus- 
sia, which advanced to the very point when 
he had committed himseifagains? Austria ;— 
for his profler was—to bestow on Russia the 
spoils of Austria and Prussia;—to weaken 
those Sovereigns definitively ; indblging, while 
exciting, the ambition of Rassia,’ This plan, 
in its proper stage, was fully. disclosed ta 
Austria: ‘* see what a traitor of a son-in-law 
you confide in!" The consequence is mani- 
fest in the junction of Austria with Russia 
and Prussia. Hostilities have actually com- 
menced; but to nu great extent. We look 
forward to a contest of uncominon fierceness 
and ‘bloodshed. 

This -is the proper place at which (o 
survey the arranged éombatants, and to res 
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volve the difference between the month of 
August, of last year, and the present. Theo— 

Buonaparte was following hts reported vie- 

torious career in Rassia. Septewber 14 he 

entered Moscow, ‘TRIUMPHANT, as some cf 

his partizans affected to helieve.—Then Aus- 

tria and Prussia were fighting under him: | 
Austria with 30,000 men; Prussia with 
double the number. Now—Austria brings 
against him almost, or quiie, five limes 
her former quota, and by her position creates 
a diversion of the most dangerous kind; de- 
termined;--as-she says, to obtain a Peace, a 
lasting Peace, for Europe. Now—Prussia 
also has wonderfully augiwented her force, 
and, above ali, the people now feel their own 
true interest, and their Sovereizn’s true diz- | 
nity. Now—the Swedish Court has declared | 
itself, and her forces are ranged against the | 
tyrant, under a General, formerly reckoned | 
among the most able. Acd to this, that by | 
the intervention of his Armistice, Buonaparte | 
has allowed time to General Moreau* froin | 
America, to meet his old companion in arais, 
Bervadoite, and if there be any of his old 
troops left alive, to revive prepassessions once 
most strongl, iv his favour. The same mea- 
sure has permitted British troops to ike their 
station in Stralsund, wifhkout mu/estation, to | 
the number of 3,000. The accession, there- 

fore, to the allies, is not merely force, but | 
talent. 

In the mean while, the talent engaged on 
behalf of the Corsiean is diminished. His 
Marshals, Duroe and Bessieres, were killed; 
Junot is since dead; Jourday has beea routed 
by Lord Weilingion, and is in disgrace ; 
Soult, who was dispatched in all haste from 
Germany to Spain, met with so rough a 
reception there as to blast his hopes, and abate 
his strength. In short, Buonaparte has been | 
forcgd to send to Nuples for. Murat, with | 
whom je had quarrelled; for he needs his | 
assistanes :—demonstration enough that he 
feels his want of talents. — All that pose | 
sibly can be done to recruit his army, ne has 
done, We bebeve it to be numerically 
powerful ; but his veterans sleep the sleep of 
death. His young Conscripts are new to their } 
trade ; and opinioa looks askance at the Em- | 
peror and King. 

The sagacious begin to announce, more 
boldly, their judzment, that epinion will be | 
the downfall of the Tyrant. ‘The people in 
Spain were among the first to disappoint 
him: the peop/e in Russia contributed to in- 








* General Moreau was accompanied in his 
voyage from America by the French emi- 
graut General de Willot, another aiost ex- 
periericed military leader, and a man no less 
irreproachable in his private character. Gen. 
Willot was the friend of Pichegru, and was 
exiled with him to Cayenne. 
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crease his mortification ; the peop/e in Ger. 
wany bave taker, up the fashion, and there 
wants but some spark 1@ propagate the fashion 
in France, and when it Is ouce avowed, the 
people will complete at Parts what Madsid 
begun, Moscow promoted, Berlin and’Vienna 
continued. Such, say some, 1s the prospect 
before NaPoLeon the GreaT !!! 


On the side of Buonaparte still continue 
firm his brother of Westphalia, with ‘the 
Elector of Saxony. Denmark, also, is on 
his side; though, as we conjecture, hesitat. 
ing in her anticipations  Hollaud is full uf 
cool ardour; avd ltaly may be reckoned at 


nothing. 


The Allies sent notice to Buonaparte of the 
terminauion of the armisiice. Austria pros 
claimed war Avgust 11, the day after the 
renewal of the Armistice expired. The long 
talked of Congress was found dispensable. 
Those. Ministers who bad arriv-¢, recewed 
their passports—tucluding a Turkish envoy! 
The ultimatum jay with Austria; aud the 
no-answer of the Gallic chief decided the 
event, 


We must now turn our-eyes southward, 
Buouaparte no sooner -heard of his loss at 
Vittoria (Jul, 22,) than be appoinivo Soult 
his ** Lieutenant” (Aug 1,) for the South 
of Fraiice, and for his ki. gdom of Spain. 
Soult’ travelled post 10 Bayonne, which he 
reached August 14, and iinenediately extr< 
cised his new powers; precluimiog to the 
troops that now HE wis come, they would 
terrify Lord Welhugton totother side of the 
Ebro; aud why not to Vother side of Spain? 
He invaded Spain by the passes ;* manceavred 
his forees well; and after four or five days’ 
hard fighting, lot his convoy, and rendered 
minus—no more twenty thousand men ! That 
the French fought well, is universally admit- 
ted ; how those troops fought whiten beat 
them, we need not say. ‘Tits trruption sas- 
pended the fallof st Sebastian's, wich wag 
assaulted without success. We expect more 
fighting in this qu orter sand a very great strugs 
gle, as the seat of warfare proceeds eastward, 
Barcelona is a stroagly forvfied citv. ~The 
Spanish war, always unpopular in France, is 
now much morse so. ‘The battle of Vittoria, 
has not been wentioned im tie Menieor, 
nor that of the Pyrenees, whica took ‘place 
July 25 to 28, on the last day especially. 

On the east coast of Spain, the army lately 
commanded by Sir John Murray, is now 
under the orders of Lord W. Bentinck, wha 
had advanced, tollowiog Marshal Suchet, 
from Valencia into Catalonia. It is sasd the 
French have abandoned Tarragona, and 
blown up the fortifications. This is part of 
the long tail of the battle of Vitioria 





* Compaie Panorama, Vol. V. VI. passim. 
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. Inis stated, thatin the -bagzage of Joseph 
Buonaparte, which fell into the hands of the 
Brush army, was.fovod a leter from Buona- 
parte to him, in whieh he says,-tha the 
ptincipat lope he, has with respect to Spain, 
is, tharthe troops usay, be able to maiutatn_a 
defensive positios: that he had su€ceeded 
hunself in gaining a baule at Bautzen over 
the allies, but thatit was severely contested, 
and, that the times were past when one bate 
decided the tate of tae war. That the go- 
vernments on the Continent had grown wiser 
by experience, but that he trusted this suecess 
would. confirm, the. Confederation of. the 
Rhine in their attachment to him. He then 
breaks out into a violent strain of invective 
against Murat, whom he accuses of the great- 
est ingratitude, in having abandoned hii at 
80 critical a périod, aud retired to Naples 
He accompanies thig invective with some me- 
naces to be executed at a prope? season, and 
concludes by professions of attachmentto bim 
(Joseph) for having been the only one of his 
brothers (Jerome excepted) that had remained 
constantly faithful to him. 

King Joseph's sword, taken at Vittoria, 
is presenud 40 the Prince Regent. It was 
iound in Joe's carriage when he ran away, 

The Trans-Atlantic war drags on heavily ; 
that is to. say, the distance of that country 
from, hence, aud the gieat extent of it, allow 
opportunities for very spitived actions; bat 
the places ‘in which they occur are liuwe 
known to us; the consequeices likely to result 
frouy them are little speculuted upon by us ; 
the oflicers concerned tn them, &c..are (the 
Americans) atierly unknown ; and on neither 
side aré they at the head of great armies. 

The American Government seem to be en- 
deavouring to shut themselves up frora the 
cousequenees of their own actions. 

The Americon Plenipotentiaries, sent ‘to 
Europe under the sanction: of the Rassian 
Awwbassador, are arrived at St. Petersburgh. 
They will probably be shewn, the curiosities in 
that capitul, with gueat eivilily. 

The Legislauve of Massachusetts have ad- 
dressed to Congress a stroug remonstrayce 
against the war with Britain... They desartbe 
it as improper, impolilic, and unjust... For 
this Opipion they give their reasons at length ; 
and they, have authenticaied the paper by, she 
signature, of the Speaker of ther House of 
Lepresentajives, and. the President of their 
senate. Whatshould. we think of a Protest 
of the county of York, against an Address of 
the Commons House of Perliament?y, This 
remaikable ducument remonotrates, against 
any increase of thesterritory of uhe United 
Stites—against the invasion, of Cayadam 
agaiust the occapaion of. Louisiana, and 
Florida, Xe. and.charges the Government 
wilh-bavipg been deluded by France, in the 
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repeal of the Berlin and Milan; Decrees,,..d0- 
fact, Congress itself has voted an dnquiry, into 

the subject. of that alleged. .repeal; and the 
vote was carried by a majority of three to.ope. 
The noithera States. complain of the loss of 
their commerce ; Congress has taken; measures 

to confirm and continue, that loss. They 
have yoted—no intercourse; byt they, still 
aginit an exchange of prisoners. . att un 

_ There is something very amusing, in| teade 
Wing. the deliberations in Congress; they..so 
closely imitate the proceedings in ‘the legise 
lature of ‘© the. old country.” There we 
have the attucking and. defending pasties; 
those who charge government with,.weak- 
hess, imbecility, peiverseness, and, tohuma- 
nity ;—with having been the »tooh.of the 
Emperor of the Freuch, his dupes, &e Sie, 
While others dope it is not so; OF ventures 

if they ‘* feel bold” enough, to affiirur the 
contrary—-the very contrary ; and. beast, of 

the wisdom, the. energy, the understanding, 

&e. &c. of the i//usirious men, new-in.olfice. 

On occasion. of the proposed inquiry ine. 

the delusion practised by Buonaparte, respecte 

ing the repeal of the Berliv. and MilanDea, 
crees, the conviction was powerful, that ne 
war with Britain would have ensued bad the, 
British Orders in Council been repeated 5 and 

that they would have been repealed, as a 
matter of course, had ‘the American nego- 
ciator been able’ to shew satisfactor¥ pr fs 
(which Buonapatre affirms were’ cdmtniini- 
cated to the Aanieriean” Atbassadot Gt “hi¥ 
Cunrs) of she repeal of tlre Gali¢ becrees.’ 
kither then the .Americati: was deluded ;-0r 
he deluded his anasters ; or Buoviaparte 1116 
fibi—but that is impossible !—The resolu. 
tions we should suppose'to ‘be very mortifying 
and perplexing:to the President.” ond 

In the meanwhile. the ‘aperations of the 

British squadron on. the, Amefican coast, are. 
vexatious and insulting. What is most ex- 
traordinary is, that scarcely any person among 
us fakes any great interest.in sv hat befalls she 
Auiericans ;— they deserve it!’ is, all the 
observation usually made when their conduct 
or situdtidh -is he subject oF Missa” The, | 
with theirs own: ittgraal dis isions, |! and a 
sickly President, is not very flattering to the 
“great Traus- Atlantic Coumionwealth 2” ~ 


Pee eeeare wren tteeeree . 
‘ 


In the notice in the Gagetie for, prorogning 
Parliament, the 4th of October was inserted 
by mistake ; it should have» Been Monday 
the It of November neat..josorgsid  tto,! 

At home the) usmost exertions are making y 
to. render. the Buink armies, abroad, formigar * 
ble, Vast quantities of Ordnance  Srores, ares’ 
daily sending off, And ramour affirms: that. 
a_proportionat¢ number of men atefullowing 
them. In plain truth, we, haye. no enemy 
whose atiack we dread on our poor. pey 


- , ‘ 
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of Aare a to the 1st of August 1813: + 
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ialandey and therefore, if .eveiy, Fegular mle 


dier were sentsout. ‘of dhe kingdoms we shou/t 
not be left. Prone ea 5. Sri. uaho' wogld , 
7 itary 
litary,aimes _ _ militagy mauners: 

Ree it isg the sadiés leak, se aA 
degree of-ttemor, to such a time,—'' What, 
all dhejsoldiers gone! Quly the Milisia left. 
andethe Volunteers, and. the Aasogiaziens . to. 
defends us! Desperate case !”—whily ‘the 

young ladies. fieteely. hold np. their. heads 
wide ** Who's aftaidy’—'* Our, Nayx is uot 
sunk vet! and eur. Volunjeces !—why, Vo- 
lanieers are the delight, of oug heuris—as, 
they ever wereof the fair-sex !”. And what 
says "the. od gentlemen—* Brain is. past. 
the: worst: weate beiter. off now, than. we 
were: last. year, at. any rate: we shall, 
get oat of ‘the hobble at length: _ never 
fear !"Der And: ‘there age yet a number, of 
hopeful:yotng men, the ptule, the hops, and 
clan hunaedbedace e-Gounuy,;, who sayin plain, |; 
termpme** Sends etery soldier away.: send 
the-militia toy; send those whose profession | 
is aks Jet: them , assist. the. good cause 
a +. ‘Here, we stand devoled le our comu: 
ry; ‘and never. shalt the tyrant or lis satel-, 
lites. seta. single. foot on the shores of our 
sacred Ispanp: THE REFUGE of Liserry, 


Sor eswpebereeereeesen 


& tel account of. the re- 
Neti Dele — A Debt, from the ist 


1 the Sinking Fund, . £221,5928.973° 
r Tansee Land Vax redeemed. . , 24,534,114 
Dino by. Life Aunuities. purehased -." 2,195. 001. 


Ou Arenas of Great Britain... . £248, 658,198 
Di land. . | A a petecsterees "tune: 
Ditio ef ‘\aipetiaf Poan. ses... 2 1,429)359 





-Dittit of Vo Portdgal,. 22... 207,608 
‘Tee to zee hu. ‘Company. - 192,893 
Total... 6... £962,018,42), | 


ogee 100 of this Cipital is to bs cducglied « 
Pufsuaict to 35 Geo. HL. ¢. me j 
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: PARLEAMEN: CARY. stoay 


Car VHU—Swedish Treaty. —h ebeedihins? 


“East Endia- Hesoiutions.— Chri: stiariely 
ndia. . *- 


" of Lords, Friday, Jue 18." 
Ss Swedish Treaty. 
‘Lard Liverpool moved “an “Address of’ 


‘ 





; yapilte Address be Pigsented to 
his. Royal.” ness, the. \ Prince Regent, 
| thanking, Mey his: “gracious.” mingunica~ 
tion, of. the Treaty, af, ‘Concere, and” Subsidy 
concluded hetyeer this. comutry at Sweden} 
that their Lordships, having taken’ the said 
+s Treaty? Blo thes most serious, rary “cna 
_ be cave to express to his Rojal giness- 
hei deepest feclungs of rearet apd-sorsow, at 
the, prorciples, upon. cniek it. was formed; 
ic Pripedples by which the right, was, id down 
panyd recuanised, of Lash gang uh unigdoa n 
af Ni. Tay, ta. tas ‘Crown of Swat, and 
the injustive of which, tas ae by ul 
‘offer made 1 Deiimark, of certyin. verrituries 
in, Getuany 5 measures, altogejher itrecon- 
ciigaple with, the established, Law $. “of narions, 
:and the. true, sens as Sid pia glings of na- 
tional flonour, and public: aati Me ; SI th 
» humbly, begged to represent fo A Rol 
» Hygiyess, that sno’ va Cy no, copripes A ih 
could. he mage for sO flagrant, a ween 6 
, justice and, cgetivude ; thay the cessipu of the 
ishand. of, Gpadglonpe * was aliogether anwaty 
' ranted either by. a consideration. of, the acuwal 
_ tntgrests gf this cotntry, or by its exenioal 
, interests on, thy tegociation i a Treaty of 
Peace ; that uhg subiisdy, granted, to Sweden, 
Layee desirous they wee at. all Mimes to 
Y ‘tnak & 8 VEC, + iketets sacri fee, was inconsist- 
ent wish the cial dificdlig ssutider which 
the epuntry labeated and thai: they there- 
fore hunably begged his Royal Highness 10 
use all. proper aud justifiable means to, sus- 
pend the execution ‘of the sad Treuy, which, 
atver-the, wost magure consi ideration,, appeared 
to. their Lordships so highly injurious to the 
héuour of the Crown, aud ly Lue interests of 
the conniry.’ ~ 
Ages a verv long debate; the este dis 
. vided on. Lords Liserpaol's mopon=<- 
Conrents—Preseiit78, Proxies 62 —140. 
_ Non-eantetiis—rPresent oo Proxies S76 
Majority 73... :» 
“The sanie sutyect was introduced i in the 
House of Conimois by w'trotioa of Wie Cian? 


if, Thacat 


L. 


ae (| Feellof: “Of thé Exchequer for the House to te- 


rosufvO itself into a Citi: ahife of Supply: 

“Mr. Potsorby th ought ‘it ‘ard be better 
thiske the sénseof ue Movse‘ou' the Swedish 
"Treaty belote ‘the Scat ef deft “the éhair. 
Pliis Wastthe AP ingoce in whieh Minis. 
Pears of tite I British Crown had thought pros 
pert td cite “Aang an islands W inttot’ ob:dins 
rig” the 'setisd OE ME Huluse ; 5; they vudit 
of themstises,” vo have uiadé it a se} parate 





Thanks to the Prinee ftrgent: for-liying this 4 questita: oiled 


Vreaty belure Parliament, ‘and to “assure ‘his Tt 


Rovat Hig anes, Of their readiness to co-ops 
rate ith Ee 10 carty the Treaty into eer 

‘Lord Holland opposed “the bnélion inva” 
speech of great lenztn, which ‘he sopsigne 
by mas ing — 


Vor. XIV, [ Lit. Pan. Sept. 1913.) 





Phe isost'Feniarkable thir in. “his treat ty 
waste? Sti of Riidto lAejr Fin- 
PY Hor to? hg thie c Chagquered froar Swede ti, 
wil thettriits’ rors hate Sivedea at the 

Pexpe tnce of Bepinatk Trea ist¥hire the sees 
vies of Swe in Wie War? of Rusald 
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nected with the Russian family.’ ‘This: was, 


against France ;—why not pay for those ser- 
vices by testoring Finland? Norway: never 
did belong 10 Russia, whence has that power 


any Fight to give it away? It is true,’ the | 


treaty acids, if they could obtain Norway in 
a friendly way from. Denmark, they were to 
do'so ; rae if not, ‘still Sweden was ta have 
Norway. The deliverers of Europe! take 
patt of the Dunish territories by force, to give 
to another power ! How any set of Mivisters, 
calling themselves British Ministers, servants 
of a king ever remarkable for his probity, 
honour, and sincerity, could act thus was asto- 
nishing! most astonishing! This was the 
treaty of Tilsit over again! Such a treaty 
would make a war in Europe, if no war 
existed. What was the interest of England 
iw this treaty? We had gained the right of 
depét at Stralsund, Carlsham, and Gotten- 
burgh: bat not for ever, as we had relin- 
quished Guadaloupe. No! ouly for the term 
of twenly years. “What would foreign coun- 
tries think of our honour and consistency? 
This barter of men ‘ike beasts; this agree- 
ment to transfer a people against their will, 
Has too much baseness and wickedness in it ; 
it was intolerable! Mr. Pensonby proposed 
an address much the same as.that moved by 
Lord Holland in the upper House.. ; 
Jord Castlereagh thought the gentleman 
might have condescended to have heard the 
motives of Ministers statcd, before tie so 
pointedly coudemned them. The treaty was 
concluded March 3rd; it must pherefore be 
tried by the circumstances then existing. | 
was not, however, ratified and received till 
May igh. He took this opportunity also of 
explaining wiiy adeances of ‘money had been 
made to Sweden. It was necessary to enable 
that Governnyent te put-forward-its eops-in 
a condition forstivice.. Sweden had not been 
backward ; her troups were at Gottenbu:g) 
five weeks before they were promised ; but 
were detained in that port by contrary winds. 
The treaty between Russia and Sweden 
was made in March 18/2, and was not known 
in this c amtry till Joly’ twas made on 
th ci pra of a French war. The on!s 
rational policy was to exclude France frou the 
Nonh of the Bultic; yet’ Deniwark it, mast 
be remenibered, was absolmtely in the ards of 
France. Now, had Sweted, also, yoined 
France, to which she hail great temptation, 
how could Russia have’ ensployed her troops 
from Finfantt in’ defending. her metropolis ? 
Where had been: the vietory of Witigenstein 
on the Dwina?—which greatly changed the 
face aiid the tate of the war, and, réndeied 
the retreat of the French so much more dis- 
astroas? Denmark assisted France by placing 


her trons on the shores of she Baltic, -where | 
they 1eplaced: French, troops. She necupied | 


the Dachy of Oldenburgi:, so iniimavely con- 





on the part of Russia, a distinet cause.of 

war with Denmark. shy 
When asked, we very properly acknow~ 

ledged the necessity of sveuring she north of 


the Baltic from the influence of France. ‘The « 


treaty was concluded ; but we hoped:Hweden 


would so far relax as to give Denmark oppor» 


‘tunity to join the common cause... Sw 


did relax. She let the Russias army go. to 
Riga instead of Norway, and -thusdetained 
two whole corps d'armée, 60,000 men, from 
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‘ 


the army that invaded Russia. Lt was the»; 


salvation of that country. 
Sweden had no military point on the Gon- 


tinent of Germany : Prussia had threatened: ; 


to oppose her with all her -furces, had» she. / 
landed on the Continent; °it was)’ therefore, >: 
but common prudence for Sweden to wait tid 
she had mote probable security.» Bagland at: ~ 
first tefused the subsidy to the tall extents», 
Russia pressed again (in February)—not/ for; 


herself; but ‘fer ‘the general cause. * Russia 

assumed a great character, and asked nothing: ; 
for herself. She foresaw: the necessity of. ase 
sembling a strong corps in the-rear of Buona, 


arte: for that corps she looked: to Sweden. 


t became, therefore, necessary »to call forth, 
Sweden. We agreed: to remunerate, her) 


hazard ; for the undertaking was hazardous, ., 


by giving ber Guadaloupe. ~ 


General Hape was much to be praised: far is, 


his activityin maturing thia treaty. © CBr. 
deatoured to modify the conduet of Sweder, } 
towards Denmark. © Mei Thernion; our Mie - 
ni-ter, made a distinct declaration tw Den- 
mask ; she was fully informed: All possible... 
gieps were takew to induce her to join the, 
alties. Sweden desired 1o-exclude. Freach,, 
influenze from her provinces, but, if iLerepty, 
in.aw the ‘sid@ of Norway, ander the protecs 
tion of Desuatk, how. could. she effect. hat. 
desire? Had Denmark relinquished her cou-_ 
neciion with dhe -base tyraut, she plea, of 
danzer to Sweden had not existed. “ Tc’ bad 
been said, ‘* Denmark had made proposals 6f 
peace ta.us."—but she did not expect peace, 
These proposals had not even comititred’ tee 
with Buonaparte: he knew the whole. “Di 


the proposals of Denmark look like peace?— , 


Cerainly nor. There was sewn 4 so i 
sulting in them, that but for the pitt which 
pervaded the whole negociatior)* they’ could 
hardly Wave’ heer niet” wtlt} téunperse (As 
to the Crown Prince of Sweden (Bernadottcy 
we had some grounds of judgment #€ shin ; 


aud it was outy justice to say of him, that . 


asa mai, and asa Gebttat, Re had never 
heard anv tuink of bins’ Godvrary’té! his ho. 
vour and character. It was uo yaralloudbafe 


toa man, once so high’ ih the Breach uriny, | 


to say, Mat he had never heard: af hast. - 
pressing any country in which he had cou 
‘ 4 ef Ad 


‘ 

















manded ; that he had always.executed bis or, 
Jerswith great, forbearance, and leutly; that 


he had always appeared eminently adyanta- | 


gcous in point: of character; tha, he had 
never jut money, into his own pocket; aud 
thatthe feelings of the-eountries in which he 


had'“commmanded, bore testimor y in, his | 


favour, As to his. feelings in favour of 
France, they were natural feelings, But he 
had fairly told Buonaparie, that he could not 
do‘justice to. the country which had adopted 
him, without resisting Buonaparte.. He was 
not, therefore, justly chargeable with insin- 
cerity. He came to Sweden from France, 
with an attactiment doubiless to France, bu’ 
not-with a disposition to betray Sweden. 
Whatever migi be his attachasen: to France, 
he hud told Baonaparie his mind at the last 
moment, when Buonaparie had prepared and 
fonsaliddted | that tremendous. army with 
which ‘be was to destroy Russia, He trusted 
the House-would: reject the Aduress. 

Mrv Canning: acknowledged that the exe. 
Lae ters given had greatly dimini-hed his 

ishike’ofvtte treaty. We were certainly bound 

to: promote the welfare of other powers, since 

only-by their coubiriation could we work ous 
way gut of the evils which now enthralled 

Eurdpe:' He could not think our state.of | 
war givewus any right to gua-antee Norway 

to Sweden, Had Norway shewan an inclina- 

tion’ —— Sweden,. the, case. had been .at- 

tered. Why; could not Russia give up Fin- 

land? «Tf there was no guarantee his pria- 

cipal’: dbjeciion was removed. — 

‘He agreed that-itwas-very desirable to in- 
sefest Continental: powers in the _general 
interests of thé commercial world; he did not, * 
therefore, much censure the cession of Gua- 
datotipie,’ © 8) ye 

Lard Castlereazh replied that England had 
clearly refused 06 guarantee Goadaloape, to 
Sweden. rs ‘ : 

Mr. Whitbread yor tog the Noble Lord's 

‘eh was au exceeding dine ; ‘but he 
Nad. not taken, the sting at: the Traaty. | 


nysid, had no tight 10 say“ We keep Bin) | 


ssid give you Notas.” 


" Mite..Ronsonby. shi “very, briefly; and, 
% 
a 


Lan Csslassagh «xp ined. . 

The House then diyided, upon, Mr. Bon.’ 
- gonby’s Amendment— . — é: cei 
:/For the, original mojion,, for, going into. a 
Commitee; ;.. Fsscnbbineviieh B84. 
i ABAiNSt Mh spre beng -roensherergergeagegere sts A135, 


_—— 
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mecELy bir Majorit Se 10g 
~The again divided on Nit. Canning’s 
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House of Lords, Monday, June 24, 
vier Vaccination, 


Lord Boringdon presented a Bil! for pre- 


venting the propagation of she Small Pox. 
‘Though this couatry, he-observed, bad all the 
honour of the discovery of Vacciaation, yet 
from prejudices excited against it, of all the 
countries if Europe this had probably de- 
rived the least benefit’ from the practice. 
While in other parts of Europe the Small Pox 
was nearly extinguistred, during the last year, 
not fewer than 1,200 deaths from the Small 
Pox had occurred within the Bills af Morsali- 
ty. From a Report upon their Lordships’ 








table it appeared, that the Colleges of Pavsi« 
cians and Surgeons were unaniaous in their 
recommendaiion of Vaccination. He did not 
mean by this Bill to pro#ibit Small Pox ino~ 
culation ; its object was merely to protect His 
Majesty's subjects against the diffusion of the 
_ Coniagion. 
Eust-Jndia Reso‘ulions. 


The House went into a Committee on the 
East-Ludia Resolutions; and the firs: Resolu- 
tion being moved, the Marquis of Lansdowne 
proposed, as anamendmem, that the Report 
be takén into. consideration this day three 
wonths, Ov adivision: fox the original: mo- 
tion ¥9 ; against it 14," ; 

Tuesday, June 22. | 

After a. short discussion, the East-Tndia 
Resolutions were agreed, a, without.a divi 
sion. f 

Thursday, Jone 24, 


The resolution, (sent ap oe the, Com- 
mons) for the propagation of Christianity’ 
Indja, assenied 1a. by the House, — o 

Saaaaannnraenrememesmenenaeennenmmeenias’ 
AGRICULTURAL’ REPORT. - 
Essex.—Foo much cannot be said of the, 
abyndant. craps this..yrar; and, the weather 
being.so fine the harvest is getting very for 

“ward. A lage quantity of wheat during tie 
last week was carted in the driest and best 
condiiet ever known, The.basus are sear 
fatls:.yet-not above, half tbe fields aie cleared, 
Surely. tne earshnever yiekled a greater He 
duge:thau the presents, cone, Pp Neh 
larly noticed that. beans and, peas are both 
fine, .a ciccumstance: which seldow, happens, 


” 








‘Ene plants of .turpips, may, be, said, to he unis 
verbally good, ayd.in, avery Uagiwing siate. 
Hops rim ig as. a, fi Sag a Wes 
issomeshinglawer Ww price 3. byt lean sto 
seltd,,: gh, ‘Khe pom ys ig)... licth 
advanced. © sea 1d Jilends Wi tens haceanaeng 
o*% We recdive: the: same moat ‘pleasing. 
‘peport from all: qaariers.)- ‘The year Jo 





For the atigh ? 
Aggie a Mies cohge ae aptassarnaees ist 
Majority 4.0.0.0... Fe eae a (1) 
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‘STATE,OF TRADE: 2 
Bryt + Caffe Honse, : ‘degné 20, 1813. 


Meats Y from, 4 e. “Wiiale® ’ cbicries have 
come th, hand, and HPkorg, ‘to, be “un favour- 
able, . The reenland ¥cssels have met with 
but indifferént,, success, vet these have the 
advantage over the ips wh icti follow. ed theis 
foriuue . in, Daves praita. dt wag at ‘first 
papposed, ‘that. ventory any yessel would hate 
paid. its out,Gt 5 - more accutaie, state- 
awents do got  aaitie ‘that. ‘qitljncholy view 

of tle case, Certain’ ia however, that” “on 
Ahe whole ‘the number ¢ of fish, obtalued i is but 
snall. “Allowapees aust, also, ‘be. made 
for the ngmber, of -ertra * vessels: ‘Eniploved ; 
HOW, AOD, - these many - are snot so Well 
agredinied, with the Aber, 4S 10 phgy:e%syc- 

: they'may Have Intetfered with the ol 
Sredcede. without — benefiting themsettes ; ; 
may have alarmed’ a” greater, jithber of fish ; 
while the share eaptuted by cach vessel is 


“baredmall., «Experience = iniptove their « 


“skill; and fortune “may 


‘sew off at tharket yet: 
demanded, * °° 


Hemp isin brisk letand: ‘the: rede “st for 
it_is.esen considerable 5, and..the sales” dire 
‘ yeady and extensive : yet the’ price has but 
Title Varied, * Flax also more enquired after, 
“ahd stettiitigty’likelyte be so, Ane 
Provisions for shipping, if ptime, “fetch 
goad prices, are enquired afier: the ordinary, 
which»includes far the grrates, proportion at 


s present at. ubaiket,- apeet heavy. siles.. Pork | 
fit for soomegg tag ge 4 and “much, wanted: : 


fair demand, Bacon dall : 


' prime Mes>,.1N 


athe stoek Gn ihe havds of Wedfrs ia London, 
18, however, sv: Jew, rnd hasbeen. for-some 


tiwie past, ile the p ices do ngr give way, ; 


vasiamightet here: ine she expeeted, Anish put 
vist acted after; but, is purchtaseal y mM aly 


‘alerateiy., Several arrixals, hoxe., thew p - 


jatelv » and the hoiders ore wil fing to,sell, 
Corr i¥ dettintng Yul price at present: ithe: 


ee anfinesh tives, ono iat Pygland = 

tek all: over Europe, ee ima areal “goiter! He hese et 
varket. * Roftian araw Satoely saleatile, ber a wane ‘ Hae 
tapiless |. sted! y,tices.... Five ss usples;! } anc-ceal state of the trade, ite ne bell, 

hth "fereti much money, wOieinny, A “of Sb d its Mleetuhaveia ahs 


"ert eo hear tsalen' no 
a3. been” $07 Karce ‘tHar'the rr! 
aces pane ifiba’ iglutied! whe wiatler.) [ 
Site thn itary, 


ssi00 rust be felt, vet it only 


th avery Jextensive, businessy® hg” the, |; 
ie 


“i the: Gazette: xaried nocunie thane, 
~ Sip hiabepesing. Mle bse ie rinse sub 
sided. . dnconsquoner ine smal! variation! | 





_ Stale’ of ‘Diiae: 


wr their fore ‘ 8 
‘adventures.. The: price of Oil is, Tising 2 no 
abuut: £50 per len | 


Hottyhgrecet. intial an, fr 
ait seritonl et ie 


‘it «price, ‘Martinqie. ‘Spears plivte 
‘gehen he Tondo eat Ae 
oue oth’ longer. des 
distinction, ' that’ under Fey si 
the, titties, *uliis “dbuntry. shill 
absolittdly’ without "British B 
covade sugars ; S*ibso seat’ t 
arrivals ° hately,” wa te ‘the apprdteh 
ficetsnow'sboat to Fame to, “aiken, $ shea 
have affectéd the prides novhing “AS iter 
4 approaches the demand is fegulart y Terensed 
by the purchises > for “the - le: Byes ‘and. 
bréweries. Tn the tefinéd ‘fray k ets ahe priées 
‘are propordohed “to Mg st pi the Yer 
fitter? hought~sinte ithe” ‘8x9, 80% iHiat ‘They. 
caimot*'sell ‘below a fixed Tile "Shles Kt 


pe of refining,.: niet he g sehoa 
sha they: tine pefore ‘are | antig’t 
a higher price. , T FUE HIEIE 
Ik deserxes remark . that, ‘the net: -Attowing 
the use ofMartinique, &e. sugars for home 
Consumpuon, . has, been misundersood m 
cou and, apd bas nop, been acted spon, al- 
though’, in London. it has been :arted: spon 
without ‘scrople, and to agreat exigent, + 
Coffee: has’ been j in démand,=in_ its lower 
|, qualities ;“burt ' that” ‘has: jtreatly bated ; end 
how most eaquiries arewherthe finest titids 
saniples of this: descrijnion caret tyisath emp’ 
-with avidity, Janiaica cotfee: in The greatest 
demand. 
sought after as forarerly,’ wor does jt-rdteso 
hishsiw propettion to-the \ather-deseri ptins. 
Ing Short, the foreiges: gétterally speak tang, 
tuffvrs.a kijd-of -shade-bver -that tsuveriority 
it formeniy affected. --But-thit,is:10 be wnder- 


“the “finest “Qualities, . The, whale « market, 
taken on ap a ae is, psig iv sae say 
2s. or 3s. vo; 
 Ricé—of the best Carolina, “only ‘sill 
“quanti: yvat morket. The nena 
' Gdtion utes a’ dettiand 
kinds are Scarce, Surats he 
pool about 2,000 "Bags pei Asn 
i psc at Peast's 5000 for Po i. a «i! 






¥ Sided. 


Pts ee 


without ae toa. pra t. Neves Oe 
5 One very, ‘bight’ ter gi: oh, Ales tot of te 










| new claved stigars extestye : ri ‘wile pal 
Stigdrs’ of thid Aesefiytion’ si ak of th 


Dominique ‘coffee “not? to wach , 


' stood! with: a reserve in favour’ of somexof 
the consump! 4) no eq. Alte what Was jd 


Se ce eee 
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7985) 
meng *1ar6 Ts :20d. “Pepper: bkéd , 
ster remo Nat fim, 


prom 1 id ° 
siete es Peres “gute: lay anion 
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CERTIFIC ATES.~August 21. 


. ‘Crossiey ire M, Crossley, Maughester, jewellers.— 
7. ‘Lugiley, Harrow-read, Pathlington, stone-mason.—J. 
Crarke, Bacchos-watk. Hoxton, link-manafacturer. — J. 
Corter, Commercia -hall, Snowhill, vicematier.—J. Tur- 
ton and Fe Tirton, Crich, Derby, cottouspinners.—W. 
w "Cole, ts Andrew’s-hill, Docturs’-Commeons, wholésale- 
hardwareman.—J. Ward, *Church-street Spitalfields, mia- 
pufactarer —R. K'ppon, W. Les, and TF. Wilkinson, jun. 
. merchants.—J, Alway, Murcton-Hampstead, . 
Dergn, innkceper.—C, Travey, laida- hill, Paddington, 
Piifider—J.. Hiuckler. Oid *Change, vag 5a —D. 
Stevens, Tock- hil}, Raccliffe, slopsel'er: — ‘P.. Robinson, 
. . City-road, puilder.—J, Field, Chisweli- 
street, linen-draper. — J. .iiton,. James-street, Covent- 
g:fden, gilman.—T. Simpson, jus. Oxford strect, book- 
seiler.—W. Daglish, Gateshed, Durhain: joiner, 


BANKRUPTS.—4uzxst 3. 


Hovil, J. Hatfeld-steeet, Blackfriars, cooper. 
ford, Borsiydown-lane. 
Muze, Lostwithiei, ‘Cornwall, banker, At. Sandys 
Co. Crane-court, Fi ah 
Ww. eee. —_ Hull, cabjner. maker. Aft. 





Att. Bats- 


“Moe i sier, York, butter. Aut. Lowes and 
Hare-coarty, ‘emple, . 
: rage a and, WW, Taylor, Kingston neon: Bat) mer- 
Chants. “ans. Sykes and Co. New.snp, 


CERTIFICATES.—dugust 24. 


»€, Falconer, Wapping, victualler.—J. Newton, Lamb's 
Conduit. street, watchmaker. — 8. Lye. Goswell-streer- 
road, boilder and plasterer.—T. Martiu, Sidney, Giouces- 
tershire, timber merchant, 4. Smitb,, Burnley, Lanca- 
shire,.grocet.—-N. Ro: Birm'pgiam, confectioner.—J. 
Wibberley. Nottingham, ho-ier.—R. Hamilton and W. 
Graham, Liver merchanis.—T. Barucs, Colchesr r, 
safier,—\\', Lamb, Minchesier, grocer.—J. Fair, Mau: 
cbester, watchousema oJ, Mackaness. Buckden, Hunt- 
ingdon shire, dealer. —W. Clark, Cullum-strect, Peachurch. 
Mice, wine-merchant, j 


BANKRUPTS.—August 7. 
. 8. liverpool, drapéer. Att. Windle, John-street, 





row. 
“ Binnen, J. pe baker. Att. Windus, Bartlett's. 
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2, Highestrect. ‘Southwark, sacking-maker. « Att. 


kat Weisinee sane square. 
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2 er . douaway, vicunalier.. 4th. wy By Miliman- 
Bedjord.row, 
_ Singleton, Ji A. pine a te “watchmaker. tt. Isaacs, 
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Gilihgs. Chéitenhani, © btick-traktr.—P. Stabs, Li- 
: , Merchant. W. Ji Biggins,. Poukry,. hatter. 


Hi 7 Gratesend, ‘stuneimason.—J. Vaughan, Isie- 
y ilor. —- .W. W. Walker, Bristol, potter. — E. 
7 Wap lane, Crees, Raich Gry Ltovd, 
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‘Houlding, J. Liv oh maprehgnt. ¢ 4th Avison, Hanover. 


street Lives 
tor ah» Anstice ag 
Co, Kin is. Senth eblk. Temp 


Langdon, tt. Wisdior place, iy, catpenter, 4s 4h, 


Pras, A ie Bipck port, Chester, ter victualet yi Wright and 
On") 
Rie kett, J J. "ound, Northampton, banker, Ait, Barber, 
tav’s-in®. 
“Saucers, 6 Hollywell-street, Shoreditch, dealer and chap- 
Mun. Aft. Strattom and Co. Shoreditch. 
Ward, D, Romford, Bssex, Vigan ap » Young, $y- 
mond’ s-inn, i 
Cc EXTIFICATES.—4ugust 31. 
T. Downes, jun. Hereford, eioges-serivenge —T. wil. 
son, sen. St. Clement, Cortwak, iton/mastet.—G. Price, 


Tottenbam Court New-road, St. oo —G 
Chipps, Cecil- streey, Strand, taflor "ein. fan. ; 


sur Bi te-street, 

Islington, aaiatecaay J. Corrie, iE ape on 

Percival, Penchurch-street, merchaut. Pt 
BANKRUPTS.—Angust 14. 


Bluckburo, C. Pust-Thdia Chambers, mefchant. Art. 
Ning, ‘Throgmoiton- -street. 

Carter, J, Bisbopsgate-stvect MVubin, broker. Aik Low: 
Jess and Co,. St. Mildred’s-coust, I’ 

Crouch, P. Little” Céram-strect, Russell square, glazidr. 
Att. Brown, Duke. street, Westmioster, . 

Dihble, J., Morcton-hampstead, Devon, curries. Mt. 
Cardales and Co., Grays-inn. 

Fe Mherstones J. -Woree Ster, inaltster,) Att, Cardales and 


Co. Gray's-inn, 
. Holborn, viciualler. :4fts Martin, Viirtners’ 





Gregson, 
Hall, Upper Thames,street 
Hickel, Panton-street, Leicester-square, bricklayer. 


At, Pike, Air-street, Piccadilly. 

Joscph, B. Swafsea, Glantorgan, sewellet,. Att, Bicasdale 
apd Co, New lun. 

Laytgn, C. Smith's buildings, Leadenball-stieet; ‘ther- 
chant. 4ft, Hillyard and Co. Copthall-court, ‘Throg- 
morton-street. 

Lomtey, T. Gutter-lane, Chéapside, merchant. Ait. 
Sloper and Ca. Montagtie-street, Russell:square. 

Stuemey, J. jun, Weymouth, Dorget,. uphalsterer, Att. 
Willis and Co. Wa.nford court, Thiognorton- treet. 


Timbreil, C. Walsall, Stafford dealer in ion, «détn. - 


son, Temple. 
Vasconcetlas, Joao Nicotao de Mendonca de, 
merchant. tt. Cooper and Lowe,” Sud apron: 


buitayngs, 
by 1. f Witchia, Hertford, draper.. Att. Root, Ware, 
rtford. 
CERTHICA TES.— Sept. 4e 


SW. Birch find ©. bucas Bisch, of Great, Quee sive, 
Lincein’s-Inu- Fields, . coach-makers.—R. a Gickne or 


Chartotte-street. Fitzroy square, paperstamen Go ‘ee, 


Middlesex-strect, Whitechapel, era}. K 
oS. Hasinck, Roilade tape, 7 
it, Ma- 


renin ser) _— 


name sa} hill, * merc aun = i ite 
street, St. James's, hotel-keeper. 
“BANKRUPTCY SUPRRSEDED—duguse 156 
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